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PEACE WITH HONOUR. 


HERE would be as little of political wisdom as of 
political chivalry in the attempt to crow or to exult 
over the arrangement between the Government and the 
Opposition in the matter of the two halves of the Reform 
Bill. As far as the Government are concerned, it may be 
said frankly that they have acted in a statesmanlike manner 
and in accordance with the best traditions of English politics. 
The only qualification with which it is necessary to temper 
the acknowledgment is an expression of regret that the action 
has been so long delayed. On the other side, the arrangement 
may be regarded with satisfaction almost entirely unalloyed. 
There will still be those who hold that reason and experience 
both show an enlargement of the franchise to be a bad thing 
in itself, and those who, whether they hold this or not, 
hold that the introduction of a new Reform Bill at the 
present time was unnecessary and wanton. But these 
questions have retired into the background since the refusal 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons to meet the 
Franchise Bill with a direct negative, and since the constitu- 
tional acceptance by the House of Lords in the summer of a 
measure affecting the representative Chamber which both 
parties in that Chamber had admitted. For the last four 
months the battle has been solely on the question whether, 
in homely language, the pig was to be bought in the poke or 
not. It has been decided in the sense which has been here un- 
swervingly maintained. Nothing can be more incorrect than 
to assert, as the 7'imes asserts, that in the summer the Lords 
“ defiantly refused to pass the Bill.” They postponed without 
defiance their acceptance till they had obtained the securities 
which are now offered to them. As no claim to force a disso- 
lution was ever put forward by them, so no claim to force a 
dissolution has ever been abandoned. The right of the House of 
Lords to refuse the Franchise Bill if they are dissatisfied with 
the Redistribution Bill is granted. With Mr. Guapstoyu’s 
reservation on the question whether a hostile vote on the 
Redistribution Bill itself in the Upper House would, in 
terms of the agreement, entail his resignation, there is no 
ible ground of quarrel. The agreement to settle the 
Selliens of the Bill by mutual arrangement, and to make 
the acceptance of it, as a whole, by the House of Commons 
a condition of the Mini remaining in office is all that 
can be reasonably claimed. To have insisted on more would 
argue either a distrust which would make all bargains im- 
ible, or else a direct intention of picking a quarrel. 
m one point of view the dispute has been settled within 
the lines already indicated by all reasonable defenders of the 
House of Lords ; from the other there is no loss of honour 
in the abandonment of unreasonable and (supposing good 
faith kept) unintelligible pretensions. Supposing good faith 
not to kept, there will be much more to be said, no 
doubt; but that contingency need not at present be dis- 
cussed. With the reservation of the point, not now formally 
in question, whether there ought to be a Reform Bill at all, 
all Englishmen of moderate politics and patriotic instincts 
—_ rejoice without undue exultation on the one hand or 
undue soreness on the other at the settlement. 

But there is one class of persons, and unfortunately a 
tolerably numerous class, who have undergone a direct and 
a disgraceful defeat, and no consideration, either of political 
wisdom or of political chivalry, need withhold any one from 
informing them very plainly of the fact. The Extreme Left 
of the Liberal party have received the heaviest rebuff they 


have known for years ; a rebuff so heavy that for once they 
have been driven to acknowledge it. Mr. Jonn Mortey, 
indeed, faisant contre fortune bon ceur, is reported to have 
informed an interviewer that he is quite satisfied with the 
Government arrangement. This is well, though it was 
hardly to be gathered from Mr. Moruey’s question on 
Monday night, or from the tone of the Prime Mrnisrer’s 
answer, or from Mr. Morizy’s own remarks at New- 
castle. But Mr. Bricur has told the world that, had he 
been in office, he should not have dreamt of any arrange- 
ment. Sir Witrrm Lawson, after informing the Hackney 
mob that he would not tell them whether he was satisfied 
or not, proceeded with characteristic naiveté to reveal his 
satisfaction by describing the spectacle in the House of 
“Lords when the Marquess of Sauispury detailed the 
arrangement as “sickening.” The Daily News, with a 
creditable frankness, admits that “the freedom which the 
Lords now enjoy is exactly the freedom which Radicals 
“were specially anxious they should not have.” The 
meaning of all this is perfectly clear. For months the 
Radical Siras has been vapouring that the lordly 
Borrin’s nose shall be brought to the grindstone, and 
the result is that the Radical Si.as Wecea finds himself 
unceremoniously tipped into the scavenger’s cart. If the 
parallel is not a savoury one, it is all the more appli- 
cable to the party which has countenanced during the last 
few months the ravings of Mr. Taorotp Rocers and the 
cireus jokes of Sir Witrrip Lawson, the political incen- 
diarism of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and the constitutional history 
of Mr. Mortry. During all this time the shout of “ No 
“ Surrender” has alternated with the shout of “ Down 
“ with the Lords” on the lips of the Radicals, and in their 
milder moods the members of the party have been chuckling 
over their position of infallible victory under the impression 
that either the Lords must be discredited by surrender, or 
overthrown in case of resistance. The Lords have not 
surrendered, and they are not overthrown; the surrender 
and the overthrow are quite otherwhere. The Liberal 
party as such, whatever may be thought of some of the 
proceedings to which it has lent itself, or of the wisdom of 
stirr ng the question of reform at all, has in the actual 
arrangement (which, in default of faith not being kept, is 
practically complete) merely abated some pretensions and 
arranged an honourable compromise. The Radical party as 
such is beaten—disgracefully beaten—all along the line, 
and, if some of its members are satisfied with the proceed- 
ing, why, “ beaten and content” is a phrase not unknown in 
literature. 

The present compromise would be even more satisfactory 
than it is if we might hope to see in it the first of many 
recurrences to the order of traditions which it illustrates. 
How far this recurrence may be made easier, and how far 
more difficult, by the altered conditions of the electorate is 
a very interesting, though for the moment an irrelevant, 
question. But if, as happened to some extent not long after 
the Reform Bill of 1832, the result of the Reform Bill (now 
ener J reunited and whole) of 1885 should be the disso- 

ution of the Whig-Radical alliance, or at least the loosen- 
ing of it, the future may be more cheerful than it has 
sometimes and to some persons seemed likely to be. The 
country during these last few months has had a taste of 
Radical foulmouthedness and of Radical tyranny. Aston 
and Hackney show what freedom of speech and freedom 
of election mean in Radical mouths, The programme of 
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legislation which Mr. Broapnurst and Mr. BrapLavcn 
drew up the other night to comfort the drooping spirits of 
the Eleusis Club may give food for meditation to others 
besides the members of that mysterious association. It is 
certain that what may be called the enemy—that is to say, 
the Irish and Radical parties—though dangerously power- 
ful under the strict division of Liberal and Tory which has 
prevailed for the last seventeen years, could be easily de- 
feated, even in a Parliament further reformed, if on ques- 
tions affecting the good of the Kingdom and the Empire 
Tories and Liberals proper consented to work together. 
There is reason to believe that the agitation of the last 
few months has had in part a beneficial effect, as showing 
the formidable support which can be enlisted by a party 
imperfectly organized and notoriously apathetic in general 
character compared with its adversaries, and in defence of a 
point, the least likely of all points to awake strong popular 
enthusiasm—the rights, namely, and the constitutional action 
of the House of Lords. Not merely all reasonable Liberals, 
but not a few Radicals, admit that they could not have con- 
ceived this demonstration possible, and that in proportion it 
outweighs the counter-demonstrations composed of persons 
of very different political aims, and excited by the most 
tempting of all cries, the cry of “ Down with privilege!” If 
it were possible to think that Liberal landlords, Liberal 
capitalists, Liberals of the middle class generally, would 
be induced by the events of the last three months, and 
by their result, to think twice before throwing away the 
vast ro support which it is now shown can be enlisted 
on the side of anti-revolutionary projects, before finally 
allying themselves for revolutionary purposes with the men 
who threaten property, who denounce every institution of 
the country, who call the only form of coup d’état known to 
English constitutional history an “ ordinary way” of solving 
constitutional difficulties, then the chronicle of the autumn 
of 1884 would after all be not the least bright chapter of 
English history. We are very far from being so sanguine 
as to expect that this will be the case. It is sufficient to 
say that the proceedings of this week show that something 
like it is not yet impossible. < 


THE CONGO CONFERENCE. 

HE character of Prince Bismarck isa sufficient guarantee 
that the Congo Conference has not met for nothing. It 

is not to be supposed that he would have called together the 
representatives of all the civilized nations of the earth if he 
had not some object to gain. Everybody is agreed so far ; 
but opinions differ considerably as to the nature of his 
object. The correspondence recently published not only 
gives no guidance, but rather adds to the confusion, It 
shows that the first proposal for a Conference came from 
Lord Granvitte, and was adopted by Prince Bismarck, 
after an interval of apparent neglect. The publication 
happens at an opportune moment, for it serves as a timely 
comment on the Emreror’s statement in his speech to the 
Reichstag that the Conference was arranged with the French 
Government alone. The temptation to indulge in specula- 
tion is heightened by the proceedings in the Conference itself. 
Up to the present they have stood in sad need of Prince 
Bismarcr’s reputation to save them from the reproach of 
sheer futility. The avowed aims of the Conference might 
have been easily obtained without summoning diplomatists 
from all the four corners of Europe and America. At the 
few meetings held as yet the Ministers have done little 
except tell the world what they are not going to do and pro- 
rounce a general approval of the existing state of things. 
They have even listened with equanimity to the English 
Ambassador when he quietly told them they were of no 
account—for Sir E. Marer’s declaration of the policy of his 
Government on the Niger amounts to nothing less. If any 
one of the Great Powers is to settle the method of adminis- 
tration of as much of the West Coast of Africa as it 
pleases to take in whatever way suits its own convenience, 
the Conference might as well never have met. The upshot 
of its labours will have been to puff the lectures Mr. 
STANLEY is giving at Berlin, The world is not prepared to 
see the great CHANCELLOR encouraging aimless diplomatic 
tulk of this kind, and consequently the papers are inundated 
with guesses as to what he is up to, One Correspondent 


telegraphs that Spain is very nervous about its prospect of | p 


conquering Morocco in the distant day when it is to have 
the men, money, and generals needed for the work. 
Another reports the sententious confidences of some dis- 


tinguished person at Vienna who feels sure that all sorts of 
vaguely remarkable things will come out of the Conference. 
A third—it is hardly necessary to say who—has read the 
heart of the mystery and seen through the whole maneuvre, 
M. ve Biowirz, with his usual sagacity, has discovered that. 
the Conference is intended by that wily Prince Bismarck to 
serve as the outward and visible sign of the isolation of 
England. It may be complimentary to the Prince to 
credit him with unrivalled powers of making mischief for 
no very obvious purpose ; but the explanation is not polite 
to his understanding. He has not been wont to show his. 
hand in that childish way, or make a noisy parade over 
diplomatic arrangements. The 7'imes’ Correspondent is better 
founded in his manifest belief in the stupidity of French and 
English statesmen. Still, even after the events of the last. 
few years, it seems a little extreme to suppose that they can 
be taken in by artifices which can be seen through by any- 
body with sufficient natural intelligence to fit him for the 
post of parish beadle. When the Conference has held its 
last meeting, all the clever fellows in Europe will probably 
be surprised for the hundredth time by discovering that. 
Prince Bismarck meant what he said, neither more nor 
less. It is the natural interest of Germany to develop its. 
commerce and to maintain peace. Both these advantages 
may be promoted by a common understanding among Euro- 
pean Powers to establish a recognized system of administra- 
tion on the West Coast of Africa. The Conference has met: 
for that purpose, and it is a waste of ingenuity to look 
behind its avowed intentions. If it can attain any fair 
measure of success, it will have been very well employed. 


To judge, however, from the speech with which Prince 
Bismarck opened the sittings of the Conference, its chance 
of producing any practical effect is not considerable. He may 
have in reserve some suggestion for enforcing the common 
arrangement recommended, but up to the present he has, con- 

to his usual practice, been content to confine himself 
to formulas. He informed the diplomatists present that 
they had met to establish freedom of navigation and trade 
on the Niger and the Congo, and to draw upa set of rules 
proper to be observed in all future annexations on the West 
Coast of Africa, As far as the Niger is concerned the work 
is done already. The river is under the control and protec- 
tion of England, and Sir E. Mater warned the represen- 
tatives of other Powers that no interference would be 
tolerated in that quarter. This country has not been accus- 
tomed for many years to put restrictions on trade within its 
dominions, and does not need the advice of States which, 
without exception, enforce a policy of Protection. The 
Congo is less adequately provided for than the more 
northerly river, but even there a tolerably satisfactory 
working compromise has been established. If it is threat- 
ened at all, it is only by France, since the treaty with 
Portugal was given up under pressure of public opinion in 
England. The line taken by the Conference towards Por- 
tugal does not tend to show that it will diminish the 
possible causes of African trouble. The representative 
of that pretentious little country advanced its usual absurd 
claims, and was told that they would neither be dis- 
allowed nor attended to. As that was more or less 
how they were treated before, Portuguese statesmen 
may reflect, with all the satisfaction possible under the 
circumstances, that they are neither better nor worse 
for the Conference. To the rest of Europe it scarcely 
seems necessary to have summoned some scores of dis- 
tinguished personages together merely to reassert the old- 
fashioned doctrine that the strong ought to have their 
way. The third of the professed objects of the Conference 
is by far the most important. The formation of a series of 
rules for annexation might easily be made to mean a treaty 
of partition ; but, if Prince Bismarcx’s words are to be fairly 
illustrated by the acts of his Government, the formulary 
necessary to be observed in an annexation is the despatch 
of a war-ship and the hoisting of some square feet of bunting 
ona pole. It is a simple process; and, if the Powers of 
Europe are in any doubt how it ought to be done, they can 
learn easily from the first officer of Her Mavesty’s navy 
who comes in their way. In itself the thing is easy enough ; 
but its validity does not depend on how it is done, but on 
the number of cruisers at hand to support the first, and the 
power of the country which first caused the bunting to be 
hoisted to keep it flying when it is up. As the Congress 
some more definite explanation will perhaps be 
given of what Prince Bismarck wants. At present the 


. utmost that can be made out is that no annexation shall be 


considered valid unless it is made by a Power strong enough 
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to enforce its authority and defend its possessions. It is 
not probable that any Power in this position will feel called 
upon to pay much attention to the recommendations of a 
Conference. 

This country can afford to regard the proceedings at 
Berlin with friendly equanimity. It has nothing to fear 
from a general European understanding to suspend all 
adventures in Africa. The decision of the Conference to re- 
cognize the Belgian Association as the power entitled to 
exercise police authority on the Congo agrees perfectly with 
the interests of England. By laying down the general 
principle that ized sovereignties are not to be inter- 
fered with, Prince Bismarck has made any immediate dis- 
pute almost impossible. Englishmen who are inclined to 
be fidgetty may gain confidence by seeing what has been 
done as to the status of the Niger. uring the pre- 
liminary negotiations the German Government showed some 
reluctance to recognize the sovereignty of England as having 
been established already. It was also careful to make a 
distinction between the mouth and the upper part of the 
river. The English Government, however, reasserted its 
claim at the first meeting of the delegates and after the re- 
ceipt of Prince Bismarcr’s letters, and though the Conference 
has not yet accepted Sir E. Mater’s disclaimer, there is 
no reason to suppose that any hostile measures will be taken 
against the action of England. If the diplomatists at Berlin 
choose to assert a right to interfere with our power on the 
Niger, it may be taken for granted that the English 
Ambassador will be instructed to retire from the Con- 
ference, which will thereby be reduced t@ a nullity. No 
decisions of any number of Continental Powers can be of 
validity in maritime affairs, unless they are accepted by the 
greatest naval and colonial Power. The threatened isolation 
of England, which so cruelly tries the nerves of some among 
us, has been the normal position of this country in all 
colonial affairs for some two centuries. It was not by the 
help of Continental States that England became the greatest 
sea Power. The writers who are so fond of using Prince 
Bismarck as a scarecrow for the terror of the opposite party 
are curiously addicted to refusing him intelligence enough 
to see that the real interests of his country are bound up 
with the maintenance of peace. It is a natural consequence 
of this extreme party view of a foreign statesman that he 
is also habitually suspected of being prepared to risk the 
well-being of his country and make himself ridiculous from 
motives of small personal spite. 


FAIR TRADE, 


HE section of the Conservatives which a return 
to Protection under the name of Fair-trade threatens 

serious injury to the party. A seat may, indeed, be won 
here and there by advocacy of immediate relief to interests 
which are unfortunately depressed ; but it is almost su 
fluous to prove that a return to the Corn-laws would be 
inexpedient, inasmuch as it is wholly impossible. It is 
inconceivable that either the present or the future consti- 
tuency should subsidize the comparatively powerless class of 
landowners and farmers out of the taxes; and it would be 
cheaper to relieve them by direct pecuniary grants than to 
add, for their benefit, a percentage to the national price of 
food. It is true that the French Government will probably 
obtain the sanction of the Legislature to a protective duty 
on foreign corn; but such a measure is only possible when 
the recipients of the unjust boon possess formidable 
political power. A French Corn-law may probably derange 
to some extent the commercial relations between France 
and the United States, but it can do no harm to a neigh- 
bouring country which has no agricultural produce to ex- 
port. A great and independent nation is free to disregard 
common sense and political ees | ; and French errors 
can only be dangerous to England if they are used as 
precedents. Of all contrivances for relieving general dis- 
tress, the most paradoxical is a wilful increase of the 
cost of the necessaries of life. The true inference to be 
drawn from the perverse policy of the French Government 
is that, in a Dem , sectional interests will almost 
always be preferred to the public welfure. It is true that 
the English landlords and farmers of forty years ago ma 
have been as selfish or as much prejudiced as the Res | 
peasantry of the present day; but they were much less 
numerous, and therefore less powerful; and, when ‘their 
arguments against Free-trade were refuted, their opposition 
co 


They may now, if they think it worth while, console 
themselves for their irrevocable defeat by showing that the 
assurances which they received from the victorious Corn- 
law League were as worthless as their own apologies 
for Protection. The cost of transit and other causes 
operated for many years as a parachute to break their fall ; 
but, now that the capabilities of America and India are 
fully developed, the profits of English agriculture have come 
at last to the ground, and the sufferers will not persuade the 
rest of the community to help them up at its own expense. 
If, indeed, agrarian theorists should succeed in dividing the 
soil of Great Britain among millions of petty freeholders, 
the Corn-laws may perhaps be hereafter re-enacted ; but the 
revolution will not be facilitated by the low price of agri- 
cultural produce. Toa peasant proprietor the cost of raising 
a quarter of wheat will probably be double the amount 
which is now paid by a large farmer; and until his class 
expands into an electoral majority, he will have, like his 
more scientific predecessor, to compete with an unlimited 
supply of cheap foreign corn. Only town-bred projectors 
are likely to fancy that the cottager will redress the balance 
by the increased production of fowls, of eggs, and of jam. 

It may be said that the advocates of Fair-trade have not 
confined themselves to a demand for duties on foreign corn. 
They lay at least equal stresson plans for establishing acompre- 
hensive tariff of taxes on all imports, and especially on com- 
modities which compete with English manufactures. They 
would make the farmer pay a higher price for agricultural im- 
plements, for the furniture of his house, and for the clothes 
worn by himself and his family. The same process of re- 
adjustment will apply to all English producers ; and in each 
particular case it will require a nice calculation to deter- 
mine whether the artificial scale of prices involves a gain or 
aloss. There is nocorresponding uncertainty as to the gene- 
ral result, All articles which can be more cheaply produced 
abroad than at home will become dearer to the consumer ; 
and there will not be a shilling of counterbalancing gain on the 
other side of the account. Some Fair-traders inconsistently 
suggest that the system which they wish to introduce is to be 
only provisional and temporary. In other words, Fair-trade 
is only aes pag to the establishment of reciprocity, which 
is supposed to become possible when a fulcrum has been 
provided for pressure in commercial negotiations. In the 
first instance, foreign imports are to be discouraged in the 
hope that the would-be vendors will consent to relax their 
existing tariffs. There is little reason to believe that such 
an experiment would succeed ; but, if the theory of recipro- 
city is accepted, the whole principle of protective duties 
must be abandoned. It is unn to inquire into diffi- 
culties of detail; but the establishment of differential duties, 
varying in amount according to the less or greater libe- 
rality of other countries, would involve endless wranglin 
and embarrassment. On the other hand, equal treatment of 
all foreign produce would make reciprocity impossible. 


It is certainly not for the purpose of facilitating future 
freedom of trade that speakers at agricultural meetings have 
begun to denounce the free importation of corn. Wheat- 
growers in the American prairies would again undersell 
English farmers if a corn duty had been first imposed, and 
then removed in consideration of a repeal of the present 
American duties on iron or on cotton goods. The Lincoln- 
shire farmers are not likely to e in Quixotic efforts 
for the relief of Sheffield, or or Manchester, from 
vexatious imposts. Their own objection is to cheap meat and 
cheap corn, and not to interruption of the export trade in 
manufactured articles. Their allies in the industrial dis- 
tricts, if, indeed, the demand for a restored Corn-law has 
any urban supporters, must, if they really concur in the 
agitation, be prepared to pay a perpetual tax on food for the 
exclusive benefit of the landed interest. If, on the other 
hand, they are only bent on restricting foreign competition 
in their own uce, they can scarcely expect that the 
farmers will submit to a protection for others which is 
obviously unattainable by themselves. The duty on foreign 
goods payable at the Custom-house would be comparatively 
trifling in amount. The more important result of a Fair- 
trade tariff would be that the price of English manufactures 
would be increased by the full amount of the duty on similar 
foreign produce. The consequent gains of indigenous mono- 
polists would be received by themselves alone at the ex- 
pense of the whole community. It might in some in- 
stances be advantageous to a producer to pay a higher price 
for food in performance of an implied contract with the 
farmer who would have obtained protection for his own 
produce. The general community would pay tribute to 


“which has by’a happy accident reconciled public opinion in 
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both the parties to the bargain without receiving any 
possible compensation. 

The undoubted fact that Mr. Coppen and his associates 
were too sanguine in their anticipations has no real bearing 
on the controversy. They were so thoroughly and, it may 
be added, so reasonably convinced of the merits of the 
system which they caused to be established in England 

t they gave foreign nations credit for sufficient judgment 
to enable them to follow a good example. Those who specu- 
late on the wisdom of mankind are liable to disappointment, 
and more especially when they rely on the reason of the mul- 
titude. The Corn-law Leaguers, having defeated the compara- 
tively small body of Jandlords and tenants, associated the 
applause of the crowds whose interest they had consulted with 
the supposed soundness of popular judgment. A thousand 
= had an interest in the large loaf for one who lived 

y growing and selling wheat. If the numbers had been 
reversed, Lord Grorce Bentinck, and not Mr. Conpen, 
would have been the hero of the hour.. In almost all other 
countries land is minutely subdivided, and consequently 
Protection becomes a popular remedy for agricultural dis- 
tress. It is less easy to account for the protective tariffs of 
Europe, of America, and of the English Colonies; but in 
the great majority of manufacturing communities political 
ted has fallen into the hands of an ill-informed democracy. 
tected capitalists easily persuade their workmen that 
monopoly tends to raise the rate of wages, and the un- 
organized mass of consumers take no trouble to understand 
the subject. 
' Disputes on the actual depression or on the more or less 
cheerful prospects of industry have little to do with the 
question. If agriculture and manufactures were still less 
flourishing than at present, protective duties would not 
become less objectionable. The whole amount of the boon 
to manufacturing industry would be trifling, and at the 
same time the gift would be invidious; but it must be 
repeated again and again that Fair-trade is frivolous if it 
excludes agricultural produce, and that so unequal a scheme 
could never be seriously defended. On the other hand, a 
duty on corn or on cattle would be crudely instituted for the 
exclusive benefit of a small class to the visible detriment of 
all the rest of the community. The belief in Free-trade, 


England with sound doctrine, is too deeply rooted to be dis- 
turbed. With or without extension to agriculture, Fair- 
trade is equally absurd and impossible. 1t well becomes 
respectable Conservatives to consider whether they may not 
endanger vital interests by associating themselves with an 
untenable cause. In political life it is often wise to swim 
with the stream, but it is necessary to ascertain the direc- 
tion of the main current. Deviation into occasional eddies 
will only check regular progress. 


UNWISDOM AFTER THE EVENT. 


MM: BRIGHT'S appearances of late years have been so 
almost exclusively in the character of political his- 


torian—and of one, too, who resolutely refuses to go outside 
his “ period”—that it is quite a pleasing novelty to find | 


him resuming what Lord Dunraven has poetically described | 


as “the mystic mantle of the seer.” It is easy, of course, 

to understand the venerable statesman’s preferences for the 

former part. For, just as the era of the Free-trade struggle 

is Mr. Bricut’s one political period, so has the beneficent ope- 
ration of Free-trade principles ever formed his main subject — 
of prophecy ; from which, in this day of rebuke and blas- 

phemy against the Gospel of Manchester, it follows that he 
finds the part of the historian more pleasant and less sus- | 
pected than that of the soothsayer. It is not nearly so in- 
teresting a one to an audience, however. Men listen, of | 
course, with res to the veteran who shoulders his 
crutch and shows how fields were won ; but he should not 
be always shouldering it, nor lay it aside only to flourish the 
walking-stick of a deceased comrade in symbolic illustration 
of the prodigies of valour which were performed by each in 
turn. There comes a time when even the most indulgent 
of admirers begins to find a difficulty in maintaining the 
attitude of deferential attention ; and Mr. Bricut must be 
allowed to have subjected his public in this respect to a 
pretty severe trial. One welcomes him, therefore, on his 
return from the regions of the past with a considerable 


_ wense of relief, even though he does not now hurry over the 


present to plunge into the recesses of the future. His ex-| 
cursions in that direction, indeed, are perhaps excusably | 


far more timid and tentative than was their wont; and he 
shows more unwillingness than he used to do to quit that 
comfortable domain of contemporary fact, where the mind is 
neither fatigued by the efforts of memory nor agitated by 
the afflatus of the god, We do not complain of this, how- 
ever, and certainly not at the present moment. We confess 
to liking Mr. Bricnr best as the prophet, but still we like 
him better as the criticand “ adviser” than as the historian ; 
and assuredly we could ask him for no more interesting 
exhibition of himself as a counsellor of the Liberal party 
than the public were admitted to witness on Tuesday 
evening last at the dinner-table of the Eighty Club. 


Every circumstance of the occasion, down to the very 
nomenclature of Mr. Bricut’s entertainers, appears singularly 
appropriate to the character of his counsels. The advice 
which he gave his hearers with respect to the Franchise 
question was most happily suited to win the ear of a Club 
whose title savours of an anachronism. The attitude which, 
addressing them in 1884, he counselled his late colleagues 
to assume towards their adversaries was precisely such as 
it might have been safe for them to adopt in 1880 ; and the 
delicate compliment thus conveyed to his hosts was of 
course enhanced by the fact that the exactly — 
course to that which he was recommending had actually been 
taken by his colleagues and agreed to by their opponents 
some time before Mr. Bricut sat down to dinner. Events 
in general being now four years ahead of the “ Eighty” 
Club, their guest could hardly have more gracefully flattered 
them than by being himself four hours behind the latest. 
political incident. He seems to have been determined, indeed, 
to emphasize the tribute to the utmost. There should be 
no doubt from his language that he had kept himself, like 
his good friends around him, at a respectful distance in the. 
rear of events. It should not be in any one’s power to 
say the next morning that he was merely deploring accom- 
plished facts, under the guise of recommending the Govern- 
ment not to do what they had already done. Words referring 
only to the future should be too carefully fitted to things 
exclusively of the past for any such mistake to be possible. 
“T do not deal,” said Mr. Bricut, ‘in menaces, and I do 
“ not wish to deal in warnings.” He did not wish to go so 
far as to threaten or even warn Ministers of the con- 
sequences of doing what they had already done; he would 
content himself with advising them not todoit. “I feel 
“ myself at liberty,” he continued, “to counsel to a small 
“extent those with whom I have been connected in an 
“ official capacity ” ; and his idea of a small extent of counsel 
is to call upon them to exercise a power denied, accord- 
ing to the Greek distich, to the immortal gods. “ If I,” 
proceeded Mr. Bricut, “ were a member of the Government, 
“and had to propose this great measure [of Redistribution] 
“to Parliament, I would not dream of any arrangement to 
“ subserve the Liberal party or to purchase what is called 
“Tory or Conservative consent”; and the “ prolonged 
“ cheers ” which followed the announcement are no doubt 
to be taken as expressing the Club’s satisfaction at the 
soundness of Mr. Bricut’s sleep, For if, as a member of the 
Government, he “ would not dream” of any such arrange- 
ment as he has described, he belongs to that fortunate order 
of persons whose slumbers are never disturbed by past 
annoyances. Judging from what Mr. Bricut thinks of 
the arrangement, we should have imagined that, had he 
been forced to become a party to it, he would have dreamt 
of it for many a night tocome. His endeavours to prevent 
what had already happened were at any rate evidently 
sincere ; and this fact lent a momentary touch of pathos to 
a truly ludicrous situation. Comedy, however, soon re- 
asserts itself in Mr. Bricut’s explanation of his reasons for 
dissuading Ministers from the attempt to “ purchase Tory 
“ or Conservative consent.” We must bear in mind, he said, 
that any Redistribution Bill must necessarily cause con- 
siderable disturbance in the country, and may create here 
and there considerable local discontent. ‘ Now this dis- 
“ content and opposition, if any should arise, could only be 
“ surmounted by a scheme which sensible men shall feel to 
“ be broad and justand reasonable, consulting not the interests 
“ of a party—not the interests of our own party even—but 
“ the permanent good of a great and free nation.” There- 
fore, above all things, make no arrangement with the other 
side. The Redistribution Bill is sure to create local dis- 
contents, and local discontents will reproduce themselves in 
the form of sectional divisions in the House of Commons ; 
so avoid any endeavour to counteract th:>tendeney to dis- 
silience by strengthening the forces of cohesion. Nothing 
but “a broad and just and reasonable scheme” of rearrange- 
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— 
ment can be expected to surmount the discontent and oppo 
sition; so refrain from seeking to certify the breadth and 
justice and reasonableness of your Seats Bill by the approval 
of the largest number of representatives of existing con- 
stituencies. And, lastly, since the Bill should consult, “ not 
“ the interests of a party, even of our own party,” but the 
ent good ofa nation, do not, says Mr. Bricur in effect, 
do not, I entreat you, take security that the national in- 
terests shall not be sacrificed to those of our own party by 
obtaining the assent of the other party to our Redistribution 
scheme. Mr. Bricur’s performance of the other night as 
an adviser of the Government was thus indeed remarkable. 
Not content with solemnly adjuring them to abstain from 
doing what they had alrearly done, he urges their abstention 
on the very grounds which determined, and justly deter- 
mined, their action. To be wise after the event is within 
reach of any of us; but to be unwise after the event, and 
upon wise premisses, is an achievement in political exhor- 
tation which we do not remember to have seen surpassed. 
So far, however, as the mere logic of the matter is con- 
cerned, we are quite ready, of course, to admit that the 
inconsequence of Mr. Bricur’s counsels is more apparent 
than real. His conclusions on this and all other political 
questions can be always made to satisfy the strictest 
dialectical canons by merely prefacing them with one in- 
variably implied—we cannot, considering the other charac- 
teristics of Mr. Bricut's oratory, describe it as a “ sup- 
“ pressed "—premiss. That premiss is that the Conservative, 
according to Mr. Bricut, like the noble savage, according 
to the American ethnologist, is “pison.” Supplemented 
by this simple maxim, it will be found that ali apparent 
inconsistencies disappear from Mr. Bricut’s argumentation ; 
its discords turn out to be harmonies half understood. Thus, 
when he denounces the attempt to “ purchase Conservative 
“ support” in the same breath in which he insists on the 
importance of framing “a broad, a just, and a reasonable” 
scheme of Redistribution, the profound and charitable 
thought which connects these two utterances in his mind 
may be expressed in the proposition that a Conservative as 
such is incapable of approving of or even assenting to the 
broad, the just, or the reasonable in anything. Occasionally, 
indeed, the inner process of ratiocination is revealed, and we 
are allowed a momentary glimpse of that silver cord of can- 
dour by which the apparently disunited jewels of wisdom are 
in reality bound together. “Ido not much believe in the 
“ pacific conduct of the Opposition.” No, no’ evenif they 
should be willing to conclude a peace. “I have seen none 
“ of it since this Parliament was elected, and I do not think, 
“ judging from the past, that we have much reason to 
“expect it in the future.” When, in other words, the 
saints have smitten them, the malignants have hit back ; 
and, “ judging from the past,” there seems no reason to expect 
that they would leave off smiting us if we left off smiting 
them. That, we know, has been the pleasant assumption 
upon which Mr. Bricut has acted during most of his 
litical career ; and though, no doubt, he would, if he had 
nm a member of the Government, have concurred in the 
compromise, he would, we quite believe, have done so with 
more reluctance than any of his colleagues. The wicked- 
ness of the Tory is a dogma of too old a standing in a mind 
much given to the deification of dogma to be got rid of at Mr. 
Bnicut's time of life. But he has survived into a period 
when, in spite of a good deal of superficial vehemence of 
objurgation among parties, the theory that the battle of 
Whig and Tory is a conflict between the forces of light and 
darkness is every day falling into more discredit; and it is 
this among other things which tends to give an air of the 
obsolete to so much of Mr. Bricar’s politics and accounts 
in so large a measure for the decline of his public influence. 


A SEASONABLE ARTICLE, 


“ DEOPLE write things now that they did not think it 

“worth while to say some years ago,” remarked an 
old experienced journalist once with some indignation. It 
would be interesting to learn who, if any one, reads the 
remarks which we print now, though our fathers did not 
hold it worth while even to mention them. Every fortnight 
or so, the ratepayer turns to that friend, companion, and 
philosopher of the Briton’s breakfast-table, his newspaper, 
and finds what is called a “seasonable” article in the lead- 


ing columns, and in type appropriately “leaded.” Some one. 


informs him that it is May, that the trees are coming 
into leaf, that the birds are singing, that town is full, that 


many be they who dine out and dance the merry hours 
away. Now, the householder knew that already, and had 
not thought it necessary to mention the topic to his neigh- 
bour in the omnibus or in the railway-carriage. Then 
comes August, and the same victim pays a portion of his 
hard-earned threepence to learn that the leaves are turn- 
ing, Rotten Row a desert more deserted than the Sahara, 
that houses are closed and people out of town. Christmas, 
of course, is the dread source of seasonable articles. One 
sufferer is said, in the tradition of the press, to have written 
five seasonable articles on snow and frost in one brief week. 
But it is comparatively easy to write (and perhaps to read) 
seasonable articles when there is something marked in the 
season. In the middle of November there is nothing 
marked in the season. Yet the Zimes solemnly presents 
the City and the universe with a seasonable article. 

Only the young and thoughtless, the schoolboy not yet 
grown to pity, will mock and scoff at the unhappy writer- 
of the Zimes’ seasonable article. Perhaps he is quite @. 
respectable brickmaker when equipped with straw. Perhaps 
he can spin ropes as well as another when provided with 
some more fibrous material than sand. But a cruel chief 
has taken away the straw, and the contributor, asked to 
make ropes, “ weeps to see such quantities of sand.” There - 
are writers, and there be journals, which, after observing 
that November had come in, would deviate into any matter 
they pleased, from French cookery to the wrongs of Ireland, 
from reminiscences of the old Duke of WELLINGTON toa 
criticism of the Epinal Glossary. But the excellent Times 
is more conscientious, and, if it essays to write a seasonable 
article,sticks to the season. Hence we learn that a “ Londoner 
“ returning after a long absence” (in Colney Hatch or Earls- 
wood), “ except for the Calendar and the fall of the leaf, might 
“ have imagined the month to be May instead of November.” 
The Londoner who imagined this must have been dismissed 
long before his cure was complete, Where is the sun of 
May, the drawing-rooms, the dances, the flowers? Where 
are green peas} What has become of strawberries? Why 
is nothing going on at Curistiz’s? Wherefore is Lord’s 
a desert? Why are partridges to be met out at dinner? 
How came oysters in so unseasonably? But, of course, no. 
Londoner but an idiot could ever dream of mistaking 
November for May. And roses of November the frosts of May 
shall fret before this kind of stuff becomes worth writing, 
printing, or reading. “ Whatever power amusements have to 
“ enliven and cheer,” says the Z7imes, “is exerted to more 
“ yemunerative eflect before Christmas than after Easter.” 
This, no doubt, is an esoteric way of saying that theatres 
pay best in winter. It is said regardless of expense in 
“ setting up ” type, but has no power to enliven or cheer. 
Besides it is not even true, though atruism. The Healthe- 
ries are amusement, and they cheer and enliven to more 
remunerative effect after Easter than before Christmas, 
But the sand has been spun, the strawless bricks are baked, 
and it is unfair to criticize too closely an artist dealing with 
such recalcitrant material. If the public likes the kind of 
thing, the public must deserve the title applied by Mr, 
Bumste to the law; but we do not think so badly of the 
public. 


SPAIN. 


HE Spaniards may for once be congratulated on their 
good fortune in remaining for some months without a 
history. It is possible that plots may be hatching at home 
or abroad ; but Zorri11, if hs has any designs against the 
Government, has not promoted them by open agitation ; and 
the Republicans who are still resident in Spain seem for the 
nt to be inactive. The Liberal Union, if it still exists, 
apparently shown no recent signs of life. The disturb- 
ances in Andalusia have subsided, or they are too insigni- 
ficant to be reported. Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLo is at 
leisure to enter into commercial negotiations ; and there is 
at last some hope that a reasonable treaty with England 
may be concluded. A commercial arrangement between the 
Spanish Colonies and the United States is already completed. 
The threats of Cuban adventurers no longer produce serious 
alarm ; and a body of revolutionists from an American port 
which disembarked in the island some months ago appears 
to have failed in the attempt to excite an insurrection. 
The colonists are said to have at last satisfied themselves 
that it is possible to dispense with slave labour ; and they 
have not, as far as is at present known, even complained 
of the low price of sugar. The older inhabitants of Cuba 
must contrast the present tranquillity with the alarms and 
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disturbances which constantly recurred before the American 
Civil War. A quarter of a century ago, Presidents of 
the United States and their Ministers at foreign Courts 
were in the habit of openly discussing projects of conquest 
or of compulsory purchase of Cuba. It was then the object 
of Southern politicians in the United States and of their 
Democratic allies to extend the area of their peculiar 
institution. Since the abolition of slavery few Americans 
would consent to accept Cuba as a gift. 

Notwithstanding the revolutions and the occasional civil 
wars which have from time to time disturbed the peace of 
Spain, no European country has advanced more rapidly 
in prosperity within the recollection of one or two gene- 
rations. There are political veterans who can remember a 
dozen military rebellions, several Regencies, a Republic, and 
two or three changes of dynasty; but it would seem that 
the general community took little interest in mutinies, or in 
the personal contests of ambitious generals ; and it is certain 
that wealth and population have steadily increased. One 
useful lesson must have been impressed on the dullest 
minds. In the early part of the century Spain was a hot- 
bed of democratic illusions; and half Europe applauded, 
while one or two countries imitated, the absurd Constitution 
of 1812. Fifty or sixty years afterwards some enthusiasts 
still ‘clung to the belief in a Republic; but when their 
aspirations were for a short time gratified, it appeared that 
the ideal form of government was only rendered tolerable 
or practicable when the chief of the Republic made him- 
self an absolute dictator. After a few months a general 
officer who, at the head of two or three regiments, turned 
the sovereign Assembly out of doors was universally re- 
garded as a public benefactor. 

The founders of the short-lived Republic had not been 
without excuse for engaging in their anarchical enterprise. 
Almost every other experiment had been tried or proposed 
with the result of total failure. It was impossible to restore 
Queen Isapetia, though it may have been injudicious 
to dethrone her. As a representative of constitutional 
government she might be tolerated on the throne, but no 
section of the community could be expected voluntarily 
to revive the difficulty. The military chiefs who had 
pronounced her deposition thought fit for good reasons to 
maintain the form of monarchy, though they were not pro- 
vided with a king. At one time it seemed likely that the 
King of Portucan would be placed on the vacant throne 
for the purpose of uniting the whole Peninsula into a 
single State. When it was ascertained that the feuds and 
jealousies which would arise more than counterbalanced 
the supposed advantages of dynastic union, Marshal Prim, 
who then directed the policy of Spain, brought a hope- 
ful Prince from Italy to wear the vacant crown. King 
AmapeEvs would perhaps have established himself if the 
undertaking had been practicable; but the assassina- 
tion of Prim immediately after the arrival of his Italian 
nominee left the new Kine without any possibility of 
success, After a short time the Prince resigned the royal 
title and the shadow of a power which he had never 

It was then that the Republican party stepped 
into the empty place. Among their leaders was one bril- 
liant orator who happened also to be an honest man, and 
there were several impracticable fanatics. Some of the fac- 
tion had adopted or anticipated the centrifugal theories 
of the French Communards; and, although the Carlists 
were in rebellion in the northern provinces, a separatist 
Republican insurrection broke out in Carthagena. All the 
world was soon tired of the Republic, and it was evident 


The next movement was the most expedient which had 
taken place since the fall of Isanezta. Martinez Campos, 
with the customary machinery of a military revolt, effected 
a restoration of Bourgon royalty in the person of the 
Queen’s son Atronso. The young Kine brought with 
him his able guardian and adviser Sefor Canovas DEL 
CastitLo. During the greater part of his reign the same 
Minister has been at the head of his Government, though 
at one time the Kine thought fit to vindicate his own in- 
dependence by dismissing Canovas and by placing the 
Government in the hands of the veteran Parliamentary 
leader Sacasta. In Spain, though a Constitution of the 
English type is nominally established, the members of the 
Government are not habitually designated for the choice of 
the Sovereign by the confidence and favour of Parliament. 
By methods not thoroughly understood by foreigners, the 
Minister of the day, either from the first commands a 


majority, or secures it without fail by means of a dissolution 
and general election. If the English practice prevailed, 
Sacasta would probably defeat all competitors, although the 
coalition which took the name of the Liberal Union effected 
a year ago a change of Government. When Sacasta was 
defeated, instead of transferring his office to Sxrrano or 
some other leader of the victorious faction, the Kine re- 
called Canovas pet Castitio. A Cortes returned under 
the auspices of the new Government as usual contained a 
large majority of its supporters. For the present it would 
seem that the Minister is likely to retain power ; but any 
successor, and especially Sefior Sacasta, would in turn be 
able to provide a docile Parliament. 

The latest attempt to promote disturbance was a plot of 
ZoRRILLA’s, which seems to have collapsed. It is said that a 
part of his scheme consisted in an offer of promotion to all 
non-commissioned officers who would join in an insurrection. 
There are still generals and other superior officers in the 
army who owe their present rank to similar causes; but a 
deliberate appeal by a revolutionary politician to the eupidity 
and ambition of sergeants and corporals shocks even the lax 
political morality of Spain. It may be hoped that the era 
of military revolutions is at an end. There is apparently no 
reason why the Government should not devote its attention 
to the promotion of the material interests of Spain. It 
cannot be impossible to remove the difficulties which have 
hitherto prevented the conclusion of a commercial arrange- 
ment with England. Some months since it was supposed 
that a compromise had been effected on the question of 
the English wine duties, and the matter is one which 
ought to admit of reciprocal concession. In England only 
a few official or professional experts affect even to under- 
stand the controversy, which has extended over more than 
twenty years. Mr. Guapstonr’s authority has hitherto 
maintained the system which he established in 1860; but 
it is understood that he is now prepared to consent to some 
modification of the test. After many failures, a compromise 
seems to be no longer impossible. Fair-traders ought to re- 
joice in a solitary occasion for the establishment of recipro- 
city. The state of things which they regard as desirable 
has been produced in Spain by the alcoholic test. Facilities 
for the importation of Spanish wines are to be purchased by 
a rearrangement of Customs duties. Upto the present time, 
it has not been found practicable to take advantage of a 
singular opportunity ; but sanguine traders think it possible 
that some relaxation in the Spanish tariff may be obtained 
by judicious diplomacy. Protectionists are welcome to the 
admission that Spain has thriven in modern times under a 
system of heavy import duties. One reason for the pros- 
perity of secondary States has nothing to do with tariffs. 
Exclusion from the rank of a Great Power implies exemption 
from heavy burdens. 


GHOSTHOOD SUFFRAGE, 


A YEAR ago Mr. Incram published his novel Directory 
to the Haunted Homes of England. He now obliges 
the curious with a second series (W. H. Auten & Co.), and 
of his ghosts it may be said that they have more flesh and 
blood than many of the characters in Christmas fiction. By 
dint of research in such recondite sources as the rare old 
back numbers of All the Year Round, and by listening to 
oral traditions, Mr. Incram has discovered that ghosts are 
much more numerous than a vain people imagines, “The 
“number of buildings stiJl regarded as so troubled is far 
“ larger than is generally supposed.” The time has come, we 
think, when a reforming Government should take up the 
ghost question. Why speak of extending the franchise if 
bogies are to remain unrepresented? Their interests in 
household property and real estate are undoubted. The days 
happily are past when a ghost with an unimpeachable tenure 
was harshly evicted by a quorum of the clergy armed with 
candles and Bibles. The light of the press is now thrown on 
all such summary and heartless proceedings. The cruel 
squire now thinks twice, or even thrice, before calling in his 
brother, the rector, to evict the of their great-grand- 
mother, or even of the humble butler who, in a fit of 
alcoholic remorse, hanged himself on the premises. In 
past generations the ghost was a mere tenant at will, 
and the heartless landlord, aided by a parasite and perse- 
cuting Church, drove him forth to starve by the roadside, 
or to eke out a miserable existence in the churchyard, to 
which, if a Dissenting apparition, he was denied admittance. 
The gentler spirit of an enlightened age has rendered these 
old misdeeds very rare, and we have oniy heard in recent 
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of one spectre (a lady in purple velvet) who was bolted 
by abishop. But if ghosts are now tolerated, and even 
regarded as a sign of respectability, their rights remain 
uncovenanted, like the rights and interests of all who are 
unrepresented. The Psychical Society should see to this, 
and agitate for a clause enfranchishing ghosts (if properly 
qualified) in the next Reform Bill. Mr. Guapstoye himself 
will admit, after his recent personal inspection of the Slate 
trick, that ghosts were once “ our own flesh and blood.” 

These considerations press hard on the conscience of every 
politician who remembers that Mr. Incram’s useful Direc- 
tory does not contain nearly all the haunted houses he 
knows. “ Unfortunutely only a small proportion of the 
“ stories communicated to me can be given,” because the 
owners of haunted houses often object to the public discus- 
sion of their family affairs. Now it is a notorious thing 
that almost all ghosts who haunt houses have or conceive 
themselves to have a grievance. They do not write to the 
papers, probably for excellent reasons, but this only gives 
us an additional motive for insisting that ghosts shall be 
enabled to make their voice heard and their sorrows public. 
Their complaints are smothered by the actual living owners 
of haunted houses, and they must and shall be permitted 
to cast an intelligent vote in the ballot-boxes. Whether 
ghosts should be allowed to vote in boroughs and counties 
along with the flesh-and-blood constituencies, or whether all 
tbe ghosts of England should have a couple of members to 
themselves, like the Universities, is a question to which Mr. 
Mokrtey should give his earnest attention. 

By way of exhibiting to a feeling country the disabilities 
under which apparitions labour, we may offer an affecting 
anecdote. A gentleman was lately residing at a country 
house in Essex, when his sleep was disturbed by a slight 
noise in one corner of the panelled chamber. Lighting a 
candle, he waited on events. The panel was pushed aside, 
and a headless figure, dressed in ‘a silvery shimmering sub- 
stance, and wearing diamonds, emerged, and made towards 
the bed. At this moment a low, inarticulate, and gibber- 
ing sound of a voice proceeded from behind the bed, which 
was set against the wall. No sooner had this mournful 
utterance died away than the headless figure stopped and 
disa: . The panels were afterwards taken down, and 
a headless skeleton, in wasted white satin and the family 
diamonds, was found in one corner of the chamber. The 
head was discovered in the panelling behind the bed. Now 
why did the head address the body, and how did they 
come to be severed? If ghosts were properly represented in 
a Reformed Parliament, we do not doubt that a question on 
this topic would be put to the Home Secretary of the day. 
This is but one example of the wrongs which await public 
inquiry and redress. How long are we to wait for Ghost- 
hood Suffrage and Haunted Electoral Districts ¢ 


VICARIOUS EXTRAVAGANCE, 


\ \ ] E are neither specially bound nor specially desirous to 
fight the battles of the Times newspaper; but we 


may be permitted to express some surprise at the singular 
outburst of querulousness indulged in by Lord NortHprook 
on Thursday evening. In face of the extraordinary declara- 
tion of Mr. GLapstone last week, that he neither had nor 
had not at that moment anything to propose, and of his 
continued reluctance this week to do anything more than 
retire from this enchanted castle of the Excluded Middle, it 
is surely justifiable for newspapers which have what they 
believe to be trustworthy means of information to use those 
means. If they are wrongly informed, no harm is done, 
and the parallel of certain other mistakes which Lord 
NortTusrook tried to draw is quite inapplicable. More- 
over, the Government can set them right whenever it 
this is the still refuses 
to do. It prefers to indulge in strange vagaries of 
Mr. Gunisente speech on Monday night in reference to 
the proposed increase of the Income-tax. A financial debate 
in which the Prime Minister takes part is never wholly 
wasted. Mr. Guapsrone’s financial ability is, perhaps, the 
only point in his intellectual character about which there 
is no serious dispute between reasonable people; and on 
any matter connected with finance it is tolerably certain 
that he will make the best fight possible with the case. 
An extra penny on the Income-tax in a supplementary 
autumn budget is, however, so awkward a matter that 
it is quite possible Mr. Guiapstone would have been 
content enough to leave Mr. Cumpers to fight his own 


battles on Monday night if Lord Grorcz Hamitron had 
not beaten up the Government quarters in so lively a 
fashion. If any other evidence of this were needed, it 
would be found in the Prive Minisrer’s ferocious attack 
on poor Mr. Onstow. Mr. Guapstone’s frequent on- 
slaughts on small boys in the crowd are due to quite a 
different cause from that which inspired the original com- 
mission of that now proverbial offence. Nobody ever accused 
Mr. GiapsTonE of unwillingness to fight in the argumenta- 
tive sense. But when he makes a parenthetical razzia of 
this kind, it is always a sign that he feels by no means sure 
of his strength in the main battle wherein he happens to be 
engaged, and the more furious the parenthesis the greater 
the want of confidence shown in it may be taken to be. 
With Mr. Oxstow Mr. Giapstoxe went to the length of 
saying that he “thought, on the whole, that he [Mr. 
“ GLADSTONE] was as capable of forming an opinion on the 
“ subject as Mr. Onstow.” This is a sneer which is never 
used by any one, and least of all by persons who are not 
exactly fools, except when vexation and uncertainty what 
else to say have reached a very high point indeed. 


But the sneer, feeble enough in any caso, was in the 
ticular case especially unfortunate. It may, indeed, be plau- 
sibly argued that Mr. Onstow is scarcely so great a financial 
authority as Mr. Guapstoxe. But it so happens that the 
point at which Mr. Onstow laughed, or smiled, or chuckled, 
or whatever it was (for the exact history of all great public 
events in our time appears to be impossible to ascertain with 
any accuracy), was one which required no recondite finan- 
cial knowledge, which did not even directly require any finan- 
cial knowledge at all, to decide it. It was Mr. Giapstonr’s 
reaffirmation in the most extravagant form of his doctrine 
that the late Government is responsible not merely for all the 
war charges incurred by themselves, but for all those incurred 
by their political adversaries and successors. The annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal and the Zulu War are, in Mr. 
Giapstone’s view, the cause, not indirectly but directly, 
not partly but wholly, of every penny that has been spent 
and is being spent in military proceedings in South Africa. 
The establishment of the Dual Control bombarded Alexan- 
dria, stormed Tel-el-Kebir, fought Teb and Tamanieb, and is 
now conducting military operations or preparations with 
singular dilatoriness in the neighbourhood of Dongola. 
Mr. GuapsToneE says, “I told them what would come of it 
“in 1876,” though it would probably be in vain to look 
in Hansard or elsewhere for any statement that he, Mr. 
GapsTonE, would in eight years blunder into an expedition 
for which he has asked nearly two millions, and will have 
to ask much more, when he need not have asked for any- 
thing. There can be no better way of dealing with such a 
preposterous argument as this than Sir Srarronp Norta- 
coTe’s—it is “ mocking the common sense of the country.” 
When the common sense of the country is mocked in this 
fashion, it has certainly a right to mock in return, even if it 
be represented by a person no more distinguished than Mr. 
OnxsLow, or no more experienced in finance and politics than 
that interesting young member who explained the other day 
that Home Rule was started in his political nonage, and that 
he put on mourning (probably black long-clothes) for the 
first time in honour of the murderers of eant Brerr. 
Many strange things have been said and done by political 
leaders in Parliament ; but nothing, it may safely be said, 
stranger than this favourite doctrine of Mr. Guapstong’s as 
to the imputed unrighteousness, the constructive extrava- 
gance, the vicarious bloodthirstiness, the anticipated mis- 
prision of blundering of the Opposition in Egypt. As for 
the penny on the Income-tax, the classes which are about to 
be deprived of representation will growl and pay it; and 
Radical speakers will talk of the lavish war expenditure 
borne by the honest working-man, on whose shoulders not a 
sixpence of the two millions will fall. All that is under- 
stood, and no one makes much complaint. But it is 
scarcely surprising that in an Assembly every member of 
which knew that the tax would touch his own pocket and the 
pockets of thousands of his constituents, and every member 
of which, except Mr. Giapstong, knew that every penny 
of it could have been saved but for the wilful action or 
inaction of the Government, not a few members should have 
laughed scornfully at Mr. Giapstone’s attempt to shuffle off 
responsibility in this fashion. He was no doubt quite 
sincere, for no one but a perfectly sincere man or a mere 
mountebank (which Mr. GuapsTone certainly is not) could 
have risked the astounding illustration which he used. 
“ We are told, forsooth, of the tens of thousands of lives 
“ lost in the Soudan. It would be infinitely more rational 
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“ if I were to tell the noble lord that his Government was 
sad sible for the lives lost in the Russo-Turkish War.” 
Mr. GuiapstoneE generously added that he did not think the 
late Government so responsible, which is all the more 
assuring that some of his friends have expressed quite con- 
trary sentiments. But observe. Of the lives lost in the 
‘Soudan no small proportion were directly taken or lost by 
English soldiers; of the others, some were lost in ex- 
peditions commanded or directed by General Gorpon, 
the ial messenger of the Government. The rest were 
lost while that Government occupied Egypt with a large 
armed force which had forcibly taken possession of the 
‘country, and while they held the Egyptian Government in 
the hollow of their hand. Yet to charge those lives on the 
Government is, Mr. Guapstone thinks, infinitely less rational 
than to charge on the late Government the blood shed in a 
contest between two independent European Powers, in the 
territory of neither of which had England a corporal’s guard, 
in whose quarrel not a single Englishman acting as the 
servant of his country drew sword or fired shot, and over 
whom the English Ministry possessed no manner of control. 
But Mr. Grapstoxz, notwithstanding the very tangible 
-evidence which the proposal he was supporting at the time 
gives of the altered relations of England to Egypt follow- 
ing on the occupation, has evidently not yet grasped the 
fact that there are any English troops in Egypt at all, 
or any difference between 1876-1880 and 1882-1884. 
“ Why,” says he in a more exquisite retort than the other, 
“ Why did you not settle the question of the Soudan?” 
It would, to take Mr. Giapstonx’s own favourite style and 
subject of retort, be infinitely more rational to ask why 
he, in his last tenure of office, did not settle the Russo- 
“Turkish War. 

The attitude of mind displayed in these wonderful para- 
logisms would in an ordinary man holding an ordinary 
situation be amusing enough, though probably inconvenient 
to those who had business relations with him. But in the 
Prive Minister of England, though it is still in a manner 
amusing, it is something more than inconvenient. It illus- 
trates the whole course of Ministerial policy in Egypt 
hitherto, and it throws a very dismal light forwards 
on the probable course of that policy in time to come. 
It is not without reason that men are asking them- 
selves how many more pennies in the Income-tax may 
be put on “to account of the late Government.” “TI 
“ think the estate will stand another bottle of champagne,” 


-@ jovial solicitor (many years ago, of course) is re- 


rted to have been in the habit of saying during some 
oer proceedings which resulted in the reduction of a 


. certain legacy for public purposes to a sum considerably less 


than the testator intended. Mr. GLapsTonE seems to have 
got into the habit of saying, not in cynical joviality, but in 
honest indignation, “I think the crimes of the late Govern- 


-“ ment will stand another penny on the Income-tax.” The 


‘habit does not appear to be conducive to economy, and the 
mood of mind which tends to form it is obviously not con- 


-ducive to administrative efliciency. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


ik’ is perhaps no reproach to the Imperial Federation 
League that it has made no apparent progress since its 
-first meeting last July. The founders of the League met 
then to express a pious wish, and they met again on 
Tuesday to declare that their wishes are unchanged and 
“their hopes undiminished. They had no plan five months 
-ago, and have none now. If this is brought up against 
‘them by unfriendly critics, the promoters of the movement 
may fairly answer that it is not their immediate object to 
supply a working scheme of federation. What they aim at 
doing is, in the first place, to make a solemn declaration to 
the world that the mother-country is by no means inclined 
to undervalue the advantages of union with the Colonies, 
and then to prepare the way for a serious attempt to make 
the existing connexion closer, and to organize some machinery 
by which the forces of the whole Empire may be more 
effectually utilized. At the close of the meeting Mr. 
Forster told the members that their proceedings “would 
“ make it exceedingly difficult for any man or body of 
“men, or any Minister in England or in the Colonies, to 
“ neglect taking such measures as would preserve and pro- 


“mote the union which they [i.e. the members of the. 


“ League] were determined to maintain.” To some extent 
that is true. A vigorous expression of opinion from men 


who are in a position to secure a hearing must always 
weigh upon any Minister when they speak in the name of 
the great majority of the country. The members of the 
League are unquestionably expressing the opinion of almost 
all Englishmen. It is also certain that, if ever a Federa- 
tion is to be formed, the way must be prepared by spon- 
taneous expressions of opinion, both at home and in the 
Colonies. So far the League has met with all the success it 
can reasonably expect. Its formation appears to have been 
seen with general approval in the Colonies, though it can 
hardly be said to have been received with enthusiasm. In 
England it has been warmly praised all round, been held 
up as a bright example, and been promised the admiration of 
the twentieth century. The little handful of doctrinaires 
who used to insist on the certainty and advantages of dis- 
ruption have been perhaps made to understand that their 
queer form of patriotism has secured no followers. It may 
now be taken for granted that the mother-country values 
the Colonies, and looks upon them as an integral part of the 
Empire. By helping to put this beyond doubt, the League 
may possibly indirectly forward the settlement of certain 
difficulties at home. If New Zealand and Manitoba are, as 
we all like to believe, as much parts of our common country 
as the Western Highlands, there will be no excuse fora 
Home Secretary who talks of emigration as if it were a 
species of penal exile. He will, on the contrary, see clearly 
all the unfairness of keeping a race of admirable colonists 
starving at home, and so damaging one part of the country 
for the sake of conferring a very doubtful benefit on another. 
It isjustas well to keep matters of sentiment well apart from 
politics when the separation can be effected, but there are 
forms of sentiment which are capable of producing excellent 
practical results. A lively feeling of national unity is one 
of them, and by helping to strengthen it the Imperial 
Federation League has already done good service. 


It is possible to recognize this much and be thankful for 
it, and yet to doubt whether the League has not already done 
nearly all the good it can hope todo. As yet it has only 
had to perform the safe and easy task of giving adequate 
expression to a commendable feeling. If it passes beyond 
this limit, and tries to promote practical measures, it is at 
least possible that it may give an acute character to diffi- 
culties hitherto avoided by tacit understanding. From 
the nature of the speeches delivered on Tuesday there 
would seem to be some suspicion of this in the minds 
of the members of the League themselves. They showed 
an almost nervous anxiety to suppress anything like 
an attempt to discuss their object. Under the circum- 
stances this was doubtless wise; but it cannot be said 
to afford hope of any practical result from the move- 
ment. The League is still, as it was five months ago, 
emphatic in asserting the advantages of Federation con- 
sidered in the abstract ; but it is no nearer showing how the 
benefit is to be obtained now than it wasthen. Of the eight 
resolutions presented by the Committee, only two contained 
anything which can be called a suggestion, and they were 
mere generalities. The third lays down the general principle 
that “no scheme of federation should interfere with the 
“ existing rights of local Parliaments as regards local affairs.” 
The fourth asserts that “ any scheme of Imperial Federation 
“ should combine on an equitable basis the resources of the 
“ Empire for the maintenance of common interests, and 
“ adequately provide for the defence of common rights.” 
No reasonable man can find anything to object to in these 
propositions. If they are open to criticism, it is on the 
ground that they are truisms; but they may cheerfully be 
accepted. When, however, an effort is made to form 
some working scheme of federation, it will be found 
necessary to define the terms used with some precision. 
The statesman who drafts the plan will be met by the 
difficulty of showing what is a local affair, and whether, 
when it produces a war, it will become a matter of 
common interest. Mr. Forster himself was apparently so 
conscious of the ticklish nature of questions of this kind 
that he confined himself in his speech mainly to repeating 
what he said at the first meeting. When he wandered into 
references to practical difficulties he was singularly incon- 
clusive. Lord Rosesery was pooh-poohed and told to con- 
sider the eighth rule when he did, though with many saving 
clauses and careful reservations, advance a suggestion. He 
may reasonably have felt himself rather cavalierly treated, 
for one sentence of his put the difficulties of the 
matter with a neatness for which the meeting might have been 
more grateful. According to the report, Lord Rosesery’s 
words were, “The relations of Great Britain with her 
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“ Colonies are mysterious in their nature and origin, but are 
“also extremely delicate.” It is precisely for this reason 
that there is so much risk in trying to reduce them into a 
wore definite system. Some of the colonial representatives, 
official or unofficial, took the opportunity to call the attention 
of the meeting to both the delicacy and the danger. Sir 
Joun Macponatp, who spoke for Canada, was, it is true, 
wholly favourable; but then his colony, which is the 
greatest of all, is also just the one which gives least trouble, 
and is the least likely to need help. Other colonists 
did not say equally smooth things. A Mr. James Your, 
who is vaguely described as coming “from one of the 
“ colonies,” pointed out to the Committee “ that proposals 
“ for Federation must come from the Colonies themselves,” 
and cautioned it “ to be careful not to interfere with their 
Colonies’] rights.” Mr. Merriaay, a South African 
politician, asked for information on matters of detail. He 
wanted to know, for instance, whether the Colonies would 


be asked to contribute toa loan for the navy; though he 


does not seem to have asked whether the help was to take 
the form of contributing part of the capital or sharing in the 
payment of the interest. Then he went on to speak of such 
dangerous subjects as Central Parliaments and Federal 
Councils, their powers, and the rocks abead in their course. 

The meeting was true to the law it had laid down for 
itself. Lord Dunraven smoothed down Mr. James Yout, 
and Mr. Forster hastened to remove the possible ill effects 
of Mr. Merrimay’s untimely request for information by 
praising unity at large. Nothing could have been wiser 
as a matter of conduct at the Westminster Palace Hotel ; 
but in the course of future discussions on Imperial Federa- 
tion it will be well to take the speeches of these gentlemen 
as texts. Mr. Youu probably represents the view of many 
colonists who are fairly satisfied with their present condi- 
tion of almost perfect national independence under the 
protection of England, but who are at the same time 
extremely jealous of anything which has the remotest re- 
semblance to interference on the part of the mother-country. 
It is their substitute for national independence, and they 
may very possibly persuade themselves that Federation will 
be designed less in their interest than for the good of 
England. It can scarcely give them more than the security 
from foreign attack which they already enjoy. When Mr. 
Merriman asked his awkward questions about the possible 
Central Parliament, and wanted to know what was to be 
done to the Colonial Office, he put his finger on the weak 
spot of the Federation movement. If the Colonies bear 
their share of the general burden, they will insist on their 
share of the general control. Itis possible that some or- 
ganization which should make this common action prac- 
ticable would be an unmixed benefit, and Mr. Forster was 
undoubtedly right in saying that the duty of statesmen is 
to overcome obstacles. Still, when it is remembered what 
the obstacles are, it seems at least rash to interfere with the 
existing laxsystem until there is a fair prospect of finding some- 
thing workable to put in its place. A careful working out of 
one of Mr. Merriman’s problems would be a step towards 
discovering the something better. In the meantime, it is 
satisfactory to reflect that the relations of the mother-country 
and the Colonies may remain perfectly friendly if only the 
Colonial Office is directed with some little generosity and 
regard for the national dignity. The formation of the 
Federation League will do something, and may do much, to 
enforce a happy change of tone in that direction. 


THE AFGHAN FRONTIER COMMISSION. 


HE rts which reach this country as to the move- 
ments of the Afghan Frontier Commission are neces- 
sarily irregular and fragmentary, and unless some catastrophe 
should occur to stimulate the enterprise of the news- 
purveyors will probably remain so. But the interest of 
such intelligence as we have received of late from this 
quarter is altogether out of proportion to its amount. It is 
emphatically of a nature to make us wish for more—not, 
indeed, because we like what we get, or expect to like what 
may be coming, but because it is, perhaps, even more un- 
pleasant to be compelled to take a disagreeable medicine in 
minimum doses than to be frequently interrupted in the 
course of a good dinner. It is decidedly tantalizing, for 
instance, to gather from a dozen lines or so of highly con- 
densed telegram that our representatives on the Commission 
are being insulted and befooled by Russian military com- 


manders ; and then to have to wait another fortnight or 
three weeks to learn what, if anything, has been said or 
done on our side by way of a_ rejoinder. When 
one gentleman tweaks the nose of another in private life, 
we are justified in awaiting the “ representations” of the 
latter with some impatience ; and unless the latest Afghan 
news is singularly inaccurate, Sir Perer LumspEN at present 
occupies, morally speaking, the position of the “ tweakee ” 
in relation to some unnamed Taraso or other in the 
service of the Czar. He has arrived at Pulikhatun only 
to find that Russian militarism, with its traditional 
anxiety to save the labours both of the geographer and 
of the diplomatist, has been beforehand with him, and is 
already in occupation of the place. The Russian “ piequet 
“ camp,” we are told, “ is close to the bridge”; no doubt 
an excellent position strategically considered, and one 
the choice of which reflects credit on the professional 
capacity of the officer who selected it; but, perhaps, for 
that reason a spot on which the presence at this moment of 


/ an encamped military force is open, from the diplomatic point 


of view, to misconstruction. The same remark, indeed, 
might have been possibly suggested to a very suspicious 
mind by the mere fact that Russian troops have made their 
appearance in Pulikhatun at all. For Pulikhatun by 
all accounts is just the sort of place that an armed 
“pioneer of civilization” would like to get into his 
hands. It occupies an important position in relation to 
the water supply of the Heri Rud; and this would be by 
no means the first time in Kastern history that a pioneer of 
civilization has pressed his mission upon the serious notice 
of the inhabitants of a country by cutting off their water. 
A thirst for the streams of his beneficent influence is found 
to be most easily generated by depriving a district of every 
other species of irrigation. Hence there is no difficulty in 
understanding why Russian troops should be found at 
Pulikhatun when the head of our Frontier Commission 
arrives there with the express purpose of settling a boundary 
line which would have excluded Russian troops from the 
place. The fact that any place would be a convenient 
position to hold and keep has always been a sufficient 
reason, at any rate in Central Asia, for Russia to 
seize upon and retain it. Nor is it necessary to cast 
about for any more subtle explanation of this particular 
incident. There is no need, for instance, to imagine any 
dispute between the tribes on either side of the frontier as 
to the possession of this point of vantage. Such a dispute 
may, of course, exist, but it would be an offence against the 
scientific law of parsimony in the supposition of causes to 
assume its existence. It would be as gratuitous as it would 
have been to attribute elaborate Socialistic theories to the 
Artful Dodger. The reason which induced that pioneer of 
civilization to abstract a handkerchief from a coatpocket on. 
a certain memorable occasion was simply the belief that the 
handkerchief was made of silk, and his motive for con- 
temptuously replacing it after “having employed it upon 
“ his own countenance” was merely the discovery that its 
material was cotton. The value of what she seizes and the 
worthlessness of what she rejects have always in like manner 
constituted the sole explanation of Russian action or inaction 
in Central Asia. 


What course will be taken—it would be premature, we 
fear, to ‘say what course has been taken—by the British 
Government in view of this and similar proceedings on the 
part of Russia is a question which should be promptly in- 
vestigated at home. On the spot, it seems, the advance of 
the Russian troops has merely been met by what chess- 
players call the “book-move” in reply. ‘“ Strong remon- 
“ strances,” it is believed by the Correspondent of the 
Daily News, “have been made against movements such 
“as that to Pulikhatun previous to the meeting of the 
“ Commission”; and he adds that “it seems useless for 
“the Commission to proceed if such acts are permitted.” 
Undoubtedly it does seem useless to proceed with the 
delimitation of a frontier when one of the Powers party 
to the arrangement insists on planting its troops on the 
wrong side of the boundary, or even on debateable ground 
through which the line is to be drawn. But the ab- 
stract soundness of the argument is unfortunately more 
conspicuous than its immediate practical cogency, which 
of course depends a good deal on the question whether 
the Commission is or is not at this moment prepared to 
“proceed.” The presence of a full Commission ready to 
begin work at once, confronted by a Russian force en- 
camped upon the ground which they are to survey, would 
no doubt tend to bring matters to a crisis; but it is not, of 
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course, convenient to Russia that this stimulus to a settle- 
ment should be forthcoming. Her diplomatic agents are 
as fully alive to the advantages of “going slow” in such 
a matter as her military commanders are to the ex- 
pediency of promptitude; and thus, while the Russian 
soldier is on the spot, the Russian Commissioner is 
not forthcoming. Military knowledge comes, but civil 
wisdom lingers. The important official bas not yet 
turned up, and it is not certainly known at what date 
he proposes to do so. Sir Peter Lumspen and his staff, 
therefore, are in the meantime to be left kicking their heels 
for an indefinite period in a doubtfully friendly and in- 
disputably barbarous region, with no other occupation open 
to them than that of addressing “ strong remonstrances” to 
Russian military authorities. This is not a state of things 
which can with credit or even safety be allowed to continue. 
We would not suggest for a moment that either Mr. Cross 
or Lord Epmuonp Fitzmaurice knows anything whatever 
about it, or that, if they did, they would communicate any- 
thing, even still less that they would be able, if interrogated, 
to announce that any effective steps had been taken by HER 
Masesty’s Government to procure the retirement of the too 
advanced Russian commander and the advance of the too 
retiring Russian Commissioner. But there are certain 
questions which ought to be asked of an Under-Secretary, 
just as there are certain others which ought to be put 
to a witness in a court of law, if only for the purpose of 
eliciting the fact that his answer to them is unsatisfactory 
or that he has no answer at all. And, if the worst came to 
the worst, we should doubtless ascertain through the medium 
of a question to Lord Epmonp Firzmaurice that, however 
halting our diplomacy may have been, we have had the full 
benefit of all that geographical research can do for us. Who 
knows but that Lord Epmonp might reveal to us the exist- 
ence of two Pulikhatuns—an Old Pulikhatun and a New 
Pulikhatun—even as he once before relieved the public 
anxiety by the discovery of those other two Oxapians of 
Central Asian geography, Old and New Sarakhs. 

In the absence, however, of any reassuring disclosure 
of this kind, the situation on the Afghan frontier is, 
we repeat, neither a safe nor a creditable one for our 
Indian Empire. We pointed out as long ago as when 
the question of the escort was under discussion that, 
unless we took care to make the ceremony of frontier 
delimitation—for it is little more than a ceremony-—— 
an imposing one, we might as well, indeed had better, have 
- nothing to do with the business at all. Except as a 
“ demonstration” to the native tribes of at least an equality 
of footing as between the English and Russian Empires, 
there was no conceivable object to be gained by formally 
drawing any frontier line at all. We know very well that 
after it is drawn it will be respected by Russia for just as 
long as, and no longer than, she considers it premature to 
manufacture one or other of the easily made excuses for 
violating it. As soon as that period expires, the tribes 
on the Afghan side of the border will, in virtue of 
that strange pre-established harmony between their pre- 
datory impulses and the pressure of Russia’s “ civilizing” 
instinct, begin to make “raids” upon the Turcoman 
tribes under Russian protection, and theretpon Russia will 
either “ chastise” the wrongdoers, and, both on the self- 
protective and the reformatory theory of punishment, seize 
their country, or, if she prefer it, and as the existence of a 
recognized Afghan frontier will in future render possible, 
make “ representations” to, and pick a quarrel with, the 
Ameer. That is the outlook from the physical force point 
of view, so to speak, and unless the moral effect of the 
delimitation is to impress the Afghans and Turcomans with 
the fact that they have to deal with as strong a Power on 
one side of them as they have on the other, its results can 
at best be negative. If, however, we are to submit tamely 
to open military aggression on-the part of Russia, while the 
work of the Frontier Commission is, or ought to be, in actual 
progress, the ultimate state of things will be something 
worse than nugatory—it will be positively injurious, “Con- 
“ siderable excitement,” we are told, “ has already been 
“ produced among the Afghans and Turcomans” by the 
movements of Russia. Submission on our part will add to 
their excitement for the moment, and will leave among 
them something more lasting than excitement, and more 
dangerous to us in the future. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


HE most remarkable feature in the late German elec- 
tions is the proof they afford of the rapid progress of 
the Social Democrats. In the next Reichstag that party 
will be represented by at least twenty-four instead of thirteen 
members. ‘This, as the Cologne Gazette points out, is not in 
itself a very serious matter. It is not in Parliament that 
revolutionary theories are ever likely to succeed, or even to 
cause serious trouble ; i is their spread among the labouring 
classes of the country that may well give rise to alarm, and 
how wide this has been becomes clearer from day to day as 
the results of the single elections are published. In many 
places the party has triumphed by large majorities ; in more, 
though beaten, it has displayed an unexpected strength. 
The Germania calculates that, if members were chosen by 
the votes given for their party throughout the Empire, the 
Social Democrats would already command from forty to fifty 
seats. And this success has been the result of a gradual 
and almost constant development. In 1881, it is true, the 
indignation aroused by the attempts to assassinate the 
Emperor inflicted a reverse on the party; but, with that 
single exception, every election that has taken place since 
it was first formed by LassaLLe, hardly twenty-two years 
ago, has shown an increase in the numbers of its ad- 
herents. Its opinions are now spreading from the large 
to the smaller towns, and even in some cases to the 
country ; and this seems to show that, not only the factory 
labourers, but the small tradesmen and the peasants, have 
begun to dream of a revolutionary reconstruction of society. 
The matter appears all the more serious when we remember 
that this progress has been accomplished in the face of very 
stringent exceptional legislation, and in spite of the efforts 
made by the Government to improve the condition of the 
working classes, and to gain their confidence. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose that 
every German who has voted for a Social Democrat is pre- 
pared to arm himself with dynamite or to assist in building 
a barricade. The leaders have always protested that they 
were opposed to the employment of violence in any form, 
and there is no ground to doubt their sincerity. Indeed, 
their success has in great part been due to their moderation. 
While firing the imaginations of their more youthful and 
enthusiastic followers by pictures of a new order of things, 
in which poverty and marriage are to be alike unknown, 
they retain the confidence of their more cautious supporters 
by declaring that this belongs to the distant future, and 
that at present they must be content with simpler and more 
immediately urgent reforms, such as a better sanitary 
inspection of all the manufactories, a law forbidding, or at 
least strictly regulating, the employment of women and 
children, and the determination by the State of the number 
of hours during which a labourer may be employed. It is 
not because they are dreamers, but because they know the 
real wants and wishes of the labouring classes, that they 
succeed. Herr Beet is as far as Dr. Winpruorst from 
supposing that in his day private property will be abolished. 
If pushed in private conversation, it is probable that the 
most extreme demand he would consider practicable at 
present would be a progressive duty on inherited property. 

On the other hand, the Social Democrats are a party 
whom it is impossible to satisfy. Their abstract creed 
compels them to regard every concession, not as the basis of 
a final compromise, but as the starting-point for a new 
demand ; and they have this great advantage over politicians 
who may be called to put their theories into practice, that 
they have only to consult the wishes of their followers, 
and need not trouble themselves to inquire whether 
any manufacturer would be able to keep his mill open under 
the conditions on which they insist. They will, therefore, 
always be able to underbid the Government in public 
meetings, however sincere may be its desire for social reform. 
The promise of shorter hours, too, has a more direct charm 
for most labourers than the prospect of support in sickness 
or even in old age. If this were not the case, there would 
be more thrift and less poverty than is to be found in 
any nation of Europe. Nor can it be denied that the 
agitators are able to make out a statement which seems 
plausible to those who only look at one side of the ques- 
tion. According to our English standard, the German 
workman as arule is both overworked and underfed. It 
is, however, we fear, only on this account that the pro- 
ducts of German industry have been able to attain the 
position they now occupy in foreign markets. To impose 
extravagant burdens upon the manufacturer would be to 
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drive him from his trade, by which the labourers would be 
the first to suffer. But, though half a loaf may be better 
than no bread, it does not satisfy the appetite that demands 
a whole one; and, until a great change is wrought in the 
whole economical condition of Europe, it is probable that 
Socialist orators will find sympathetic audiences and devoted 
adherents in Germany. 


LUIGI CORNARO. 


VERYBODY knows the name of Cornaro, and much at 
various times has been written about him. Indeed not many 
books of the same size as the little treatise concerning the “ Sober 
Life,” on which his fame rests, have called forth a larger number 
of criticisms and discussions. Yet few, we suspect, even of cul- 
tivated people, have ever taken the trouble to read it. Slight 
as the book is, it has, and will hold, a permanent place in Italian 
and in general literature. To those whe have not read it, Cornaro 
is simply the famous valetudinarian who, by dint of strict tem- 
perance, reached the age of a hundred. Readers of the book, on 
the contrary, remember him chiefly as one of the most naif and 
charming of autobiographers. It is true that Cornaro’s book, lilie 
his life, was on a small scale, There is in him none of the 
psychological interest which belongs to the self-revelations of a 
powerful or intricate nature. In this respect he forms a contrast 
too striking to have escaped the notice of any reader with his 
contemporary, Benvenuto Cellini. It would be absurd to put 
Cornaro’s narrative on the same level with that of Cellini. Cellini 
was one of the most remarkable and many-sided men in an age 
singularly fertile in vigorous and original natures; and his auto- 
biography, notwithstanding the air of insincerity which his vanity 
and malice at times give to it,is on the whole a faithful reflection 
of his character. But, like much of the literature of the period, 
it leaves a bad taste in the reader's mouth. One might fancy, 
after reading it, that mankind was made up of nothing but clever 
scoundrels and their dupes. Cornaro leaves in one’s mind the 
impression that, after all, the world would be a charming place to 
live in if only people would not eat and drink too much. The 
burden of the universe is to him this and nothing more. All the 
ills that flesh is heir to come from this source; and, having found 
such to be the fact in his own case, and inferred it to be so in the 
case of others, he sits down to write his own experiences, in the 
ingenuous belief that, if he gives a true account of them, his 
readers cannot fail to follow his example. 

Luigi Cornaro was born at Venice about the year 1467, though 
the exact dates, both of his birth and of his death, are variously 
given. He belonged to one of the old families in the city. One 
of the Cornari, Marco, who died just a hundred years before 
Luigi’s birth, was Doge; and three other bearers of the same 
name attained the same distinction after his death. Owing to 
circumstances with which we are imperfectly acquainted, he 
was deprived of his position at Venice and compelled to with- 
draw to Padua, which he henceforth made his chief home, 
retiring during the summer to his two country houses, He began 
life with a bad constitution, and a long course of excess had, 
by the time he reached the age of thirty-five, reduced him toa 
state of extreme misery. For four or five years he remained in 
constant bodily and mental suffering. Gout began to lay hold of 
him ; he was tormented by pains in the stomach and by perpetual 
feverishness and thirst. His physicians pointed out to him that 
his chronic ailments must have their cause in his habitually dis- 
ordered life, and urged him again and again to change it. He 
was long convinced of the truth of what they said to him before 
putting their advice into —- For a while he pretended to 
follow it, still eating and drinking as before, and concealed the 
fact from his doctors—“as all patients do,” he adds with some 
humour. At last he found the strength of will to adhere 
regularly to the diet and mode of life prescribed for him; and 
at the end of a year he found himself, instead of a broken- 
down, hopeless invalid, unfit for either work or enjoyment, a 
healthy and singularly active and happy man. He then came 
to the natural conclusion that the regimen which had over- 
come the effects of his excesses and repaired the natural weak- 
ness of his constitution must be the one to keep him perma- 
nently in good health; and from that time onwards, during the 
sixty years which remained to him of life, he never, except in 
the rarest instances, and then to his hurt, swerved from it. He 
had more than completed his eightieth year before he set himself 
to write down his own experience for the benefit of others, During 
forty years he had lived a life of almost unbroken health and 
happiness—a life which contrasted as much with that which he 
had himself led in his earlier days, as with that which he saw 
commonly lived by others around him. One consideration weighed 
upon him especially—namely, the greater value of the later as 
compared with the earlier years of life. Many men, he argues, 
by the | time that they have acquired the knowledge, judgment, and 
experience which qualify them to be useful in the world, are 
physically, in consequence of their careless living, worn out, Men 
who might live, in full possession of all their faculties, to the age 
of ninety or a hundred, pass away at the age of fifty or sixty. 
Many who, as he puts it, might “make the world beautiful,” 
‘are cut off untimely through the same cause. This feeling, joined 


to the amiable vanity of a happy and prosperous old age, prompted 
him to lay his experiences before the world. 

Cornaro’s regimen—which consisted of eggs, soup, bread, pan- 
cakes, and such-like food, with wine—was, as he tells us, in- 
tended for himself alone. All people should live temperately, but 
the temperance of one man is the excess of another. Cornaro’s 
method is the simple one, that each man should find out for him- 
self what is the suitable quantity of food and drink for himself, 
and then live accordingly. The charm of Cornaro’s narrative 
consists in the garrulous naivefé with which he sets forth his 
simple creed and practice, Italy, he says, was suffering from three 
great evils—first, from flattery and ceremonies; secondly, from the 
effect of the Lutheran doctrines; thirdly, from debauchery. These 
three evils, or rather “cruel monsters of human life,” have de- 
stroyed ve viay | social sincerity ; secondly, the religion of the 
soul ; thirdly, the health of the body. The two first plagues he 
leaves to be dealt with by some “ gentili spiriti,” who will banish 
them from the world; the third he undertakes to extirpate him- 
self, being convinced that Italy, before his death, will return to 
her former “ fair and holy manners.” To this end he gives his 
own practice as an example to be followed—at least in its aim and 
spirit. His daily allowance of food was three rolls, the yolk of an 
egg, with meat and soup—the whole weighing twelve ounces; his 
daily allowance of wine was fourteen ounces. On one occasion, 
after he had slightly increased the quantities, he became in a few 
days “choleric and melancholy,” and soon fell into a violent fever, 
from which he only recovered by returning to his former regimen. 
Ho never ate or drank to the extent of his appetite; avoided 
extremes of heat and cold; was careful to have sufficient sleep, 
To keep clear of grief, melancholy, hatred, and other perturbations 
of the mind was also an essential part of his system; though 
temperance in eating and drinking will do much to counteract 
mental troubles, as well as to neutralize the effects of bodily hard- 
ships. Once when powerful enemies brought a suit against him, 
he kept his equanimity, and won his case in the end; while his 
brother, who had led an irregular life, died of anxiety while the 
case was still going on. If men were but temperate as he was 
himself, they would live to be a hundred years old. He himself 
intended to do so, and to die at last, not of disease, but of “ pura 
resoluzione.” If be had had a good constitution to start with, he 
would reach one hundred and twenty years instead of only a hun- 
dred. He did, in fact, die very nearly at the age of a hundred, if 
he did not surpass it. He is sure that, having on earth led a life 
— to God, he will by His mercy enjoy the heavenly life after 

eath. Until he adopted the temperate life he never “ knew that 
the world was fair.” The intemperate “ fanno brutto il mondo.” 
Even the deaths of relations and friends trouble him little, so 
calm and equable had his temper become. These and other doc- 
trines to the same effect he published in his first treatise, written 
when he was at the age of 83; three years later he followed it up 
by a second, the “Compendio della Vita Sobria” ; five years later 
still he published a third; and, finally, at the age of ninety-five, 
he brought out his “ Loving Exhortation,” urging his readers to do 
as he had done, and to enjoy the happiness that he had found. 
Not a little of it, he tells us, was due to the fact that many of 
them had followed his advice. But the picture of a happy old 
age which he paints must be given in his own words. To 
those who call lite after the age of sixty-five “a living death” 
he thus makes answer :—“ Let them come and see, and wonder at 
my good health ; how I mount on horseback without help ; how I 
run upstairs and up hills; how cheerful, amusing, contented I am; 
how free from care and disagreeable thoughts. Peace and joy 
never leave me. My friends are wise, learned, and distinguishod 
people, of good position; and, when they are not with me, I read 
and write, and try thereby, as by all other means, to be useful to 
others. Each of these things I do at the proper time, and at my 
ease, in my dwelling, which is beautiful, and lies in the best part 
of Padua, and is arranged, both for summer and winter, with all 
the resources of architecture, and provided with a garden by the 
running water. In the spring and autumn I go for a while to my 
hill in the most beautiful part of the Euganean mountains, where 
I have fountains and gardens and a comfortable dwelling ; and 
there I amuse myself with some easy and pleasant chase which is 
suitable to my years. At other times I go to my villa on the 
plain ; there all the paths lead to an open space, in the middle of 
which stands a pretty church; an arm of the Brenta flows 
through the plantations, fruitful, well-cultivated fields, now 
fully peopled, which the marskes and the foul air once made 
fitter for snakes than men. It was I who drained the country, 
and the air became good, and peaple settled there and multi- 
plied, and the land became cultivated as it now is; so that I 
can truly say, ‘On this spot I gave to God an altar and a 
temple, and souls to worship him.’ This is my consolation and 
happiness whenever I come here.” After further describing his 
pursuits, he goes on to add:—* And these enjoyments are not 
diminished through weakness of the eyes or the ears; all my senses 
(thank God!) are in the best condition, including the aense of 
taste; for I enjoy more the simple food which I now take in 
modeiation than all the delicacies which I ate in my years of dis- 
order. .... These are the true recreations of an old age which 
God has permitted to be healthy, and which is free from those 
mental and bodily sufferings to which so many young people and 
so many sickly elder people succumb. And if it be allowable to 
add the little to the great, to add jest to earnest, it may be men- 
tioned that, as the result of my moderate life, in my eighty- 
third year I have written a most amusing comedy, full of eless 
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wit. Such works are generally the business of youth, as tragedy 
is the business of old age. If it is reckoned to the credit of the 
famous Greek that he wrote a tragedy in his aes peep year, 
must not I, with my ten years more, be more cheerful and healthy 
than he ever was? And that no consolation may be wanting in 
the overflowing cup of my old age, I see before me a sort of bodily 
immortality in the persons of my descendants, When I come 
home I see before me, not one or two, but eleven grandchildren, 
between the ages of two and eighteen, all from the same father 
and mother, all healthy, and, so far as can already be judged, all 
gifted with the talent and disposition for learning and a good life. 
One of the younger I have as my playmate, since children from 
the third to the fifth year are born to tricks; the elder ones I 
treat as my companions, and as they have admirable voices, I take 
delight in hearing them sing and play on different instruments. 
And I sing myself, and find my voice better, clearer, and louder 
than ever. These are the pleasures of my last years. My life, 
therefore, is alive and not dead; nor would I exchange my age for 
the service of such as live in the service of their ions,” 

There are few books about which more has been written than 
the one little volume which contains all that Cornaro has left. 
Probably the most curious of the many criticisms or answers to 
which it has given rise is the Anti-Cornaro, which was published 
in Paris in the year 1702. The name of the author is not given, 
but he is stated in the preface to have been a “ fort habile homme.” 
The object of the treatise is to prevent the harm which might 
arise from following the advice of “ce Venétien,” as Cornaro is 
called. Most of the objections taken to the “ Sober Life ” seem to 
show that the writer had either not read Cornaro at all, or read 
him in some mutilated translation ; but the language in which the 
objections are stated is often ludicrous in the extreme. The whole 

rformance, indeed, is much in the style of a Thomas Diafoirus. 
The writer blames Cornaro for not giving a more exact account of 
the manner in which he divides bis daily food. If, for example, 
Cornaro takes one egg a day, does he divide it into as many por- 
tions as he takes meals? Does he, again, marry the nymphs 
with Bacchus, i.e. mix water with his wine? Cornaro confounds 
(which is not true) sobriety with his own severe regimen. The 
latter “emaciates and dries up the body, mortifies the spirits, and 
-consumes the radical moisture.” Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, 
Dionysius the Tyrant of Syracuse, and Pliny all condemn it. 
The Israelites, again, were fed with manna in the wilderness, and 
each man was to take an omer of it, or, as the writer puts it, 
a “gomor.” Now the learned Tirinius has calculated that a 
“‘gomor” contains fifty ounces of this “ viande fort nouris- 
sante,” and the quantity, fixed by Divine prescription, must needs 
be a reasonable one. It is true that this is the diet of a 
strong man; but weakly persons would be allowed half, which 
would be double Cornaro’s allowance of solid food. Cato, too, 
“ce grand économe,” gave his slaves forty-eight ounces, even 
when they did not work. But probably the moisture of Cornaro’s 
stomach, his “ phlegme doux,” was itself no slight source of nutri- 
ment to him. So far, indeed, is temperance from being always a 
good thing that “Sylvius, an excellent physician of the previous 
century, who practised medicine at Paris with great distinction, 
recommended a debauch once a month in order to keep the forces 
of the stomach in exercise, and to prevent them from becoming 
languid and indolent.” Abstinence, besides destroying the “ com- 
merce de la table,” has the further and more serious disadvantage 
that it “dries men’s brains, exhausts the source of their animal 
spirits, and renders it hard for them to cultivate the arts and 
sciences and to practise virtue.” Cornaro and his followers, like 
foxes who have lost their tails, wish to see other people in as bada 
plight as themselves ; and, for one person whom this regimen suits, 
there are “ thousands” whom it hurries to a premature grave. 

Such are the advantages and disadvantages of temperate living 
as set forth by Cornaro and by his critic. There is certainly no 
danger that the latter will find too few followers. 


SHAKSPEARE, CALDERON, AND MR. BURNAND. 


Yippee persons who take an interest in literature and the 
theatre (it is as well to observe that the conjunction is a 
rather important feature of this phrase) were recently fluttered by 
the announcement that Mr. Burnand was about to produce a new 
and original romantic drama at the Avenue Theatre. The lovers 
of romantic drama or romantic comedy (as it would have been 
called in the old days when a comedy could get on capitally with 
any crime short of murder, and even with a little spice of that) 
have been sorely bested of late. Not only have living dramatists 
catered but little for them, but the gods of their idolatry in the 
past have had a very hard time of it. For instance, there was a 
man named apc Se clayver man, as Lord Frederick 
Verisopht, with perhaps more felicity than usual, termed him— 
whom some people consider a remarkable writer of romantic 
drama. In tragedy he must yield, they know, to Racine and 
Sheridan Knowles ; in comedy of the strict kind to Moliére and 
Sheridan without the Knowles; burlesque he was barbarian 
enough not to try (vapulat tantum in this respect), and so 
forth, and so forth, But as a romantic dramatist there was 
still thought to be some hope for him. Indeed, extravagant 
people said that, except in a certain Spanish author mentioned 
above, romantic drama in the proper sense had nobody that it 
could put within a mile of this Shakspeare. Still, there have 


been dissentients, and among those dissentients an important 
part has been taken by Punch, an agreeable periodical which has 
several excellent draughtsmen on its staff, and only three serious 
blots on its character. It should not, as it has done for the last 
year or two, indulge in isan summaries of Parliamentary 
debates (comment is free, but summaries obligent); it should 
moderate its romantic affection for the deceased wife's sister; and 
it should not be so very hard on an unfortunate dramatist who, 
after all, did his best. How bad that best is Punch has not spared 
to tell us. Misguided managers indifferent to the contemporary 
talent which is crowding wildly at their doors have taken recently 
to reviving Shakspeare with some frequency, and the consequence 
is that quite a remarkable corpus of literary and dramatic criticism 
on Hamlet, on Macbeth, on Othello, on Much Ado about Nothing, 
on Twelfth Night, on Romeo and Juliet, may be gathered from the 
numbers of Punch for the last few years. We once thouglit 
of publishing an anthology of this (after, of course, previously 
obtaining the permission of the editor), But as there is con- 
siderable sameness about it, and as the perusal might not be 
edifying, a couple of samples taken from last week's sentence on 
Romeo and Juliet will perhaps suffice. “The play,” says Mr. 
Punch, “ is, after all, only the sickly story of a love-sick youth and 
a hysterical schoolgirl.” “‘ What wretched parts,” further exclaims 
the venerable husband of the outraged Judy—“ what wretched 

are those about which so much is constantly said and written— 
t.e. Peter and the apothecary! Why,in a modern play no low 
comedian of any position would accept either of them.” So much 
for Shakspeare. When he tried to be romantic, you see, he only 
succeeded in telling sickly stories about schoolgirls, and when he 
tried to be funny or quaint, he only succeeded in turning out parts 
which the brilliant low comedians of this brilliant period wouldn’t 
look at. One really would like to see a criticism on the Vida es sueiio, 
or some other piece of the other misguided party, from this eminent 
hand. But, perhaps, Mr. Punch’s remarkable respect for the Roman 
form of the Catholic faith, which has come upon him a little late 
in life, and has resulted in the disappearance of one of Mr. 'Tenniel’s 
most agreeable figures—his cartoon Pope—might prevent this. 
Notre cher Punch makes his soul, not certainly, if we remember 
the agreeable drama which is still played (most imperfectly, to be 
sure, for the most part) in guadriviis et angiportis, before it was 
time. 

Now why, it may be asked, should we look to Mr. Burnand for 
a special vindication of the romantic drama against the assaults of 
Punch ? by: should we look to see how nature, having in one 
distant age allowed two remarkably faulty poets to be born, 
joined more than all their merits, and a total absence of all their 
defects, “ just in time” to make Mr. Burnand? Why, indeed? 
Perhaps it may bave been that, whether or not Mr. Burnand is in 
sympathy with the dramatic ideas of Punch, Punch has frequently 
expr itself in quite remarkable unanimity with the dramatic 
ideas of Mr. Burnand. Perhaps it is that Mr. Burnand valorously 
took upon him not a hundred years ago to defend very similar 
ideas to those which Punch had —— (and been duly corrected 
for expressing) about Rabelais. However, so it is that when Just 
in Time was advertised many persons got ready to hear, if not to 
echo, the famous question, “ Where's Wully Shakspeare noo? ” 
The question being asked, it must be answered, and the 
answer can only be that Wully Shakspeare appears to be very 
much where he was. But whether Mr. Burnand is also én statu, 
or whether the new romantic drama has given any support to the 
Punchian criticism of the old romantic drama—why, that is a 
different question, and perhaps requires a different answer. 

We have no intention of criticizing Just in Time here. That 
has been done both by the Saturday Review and by other 
periodicals. The other periodicals appear indeed to be all in a 
tale, and the tale is not exactly flattering to Mr. Burnand and his 
romantic drama. Part of this tale, indeed, would not show that 
the author of Just in Time is other than of the race and lineage of 
Shaks Shakspeare, we all know (at least people said so), 
thought himself the only Shakescene in the country, beautified 
himself with other men’s feathers, and so forth. Now these 
pestilent critics—we are still standing remote and afar and sur- 
veying Mr. Burnand and the eritics with impartial eye—do vainl 
talk about a certain M. du Boisgobey and a certain Mérindol, an 
do harp on the word “ original,” and do otherwise behave them- 
selves in and after their kind. Whereto Mr. Burnand bas replied 
in the Zimes and in the Daily News and in the Era and un peu 
partout. Mr. Burnand’s manner of reply isa little haughty, as is the 
5 ascot nage but slandered virtue. “ Just in Time,” he says, 
« is perfectly original ; it is my own work on the lines suggested 
Mr. J. S. Clarke.” The ect originality of A.’s work on ad 
lines suggested by B. is, we suppose, what they call in logic a 
Complex Idea. It certainly seems to be far from a simple one, and 
suggests the famous Sunday School explanation of the phrase 
“borne of four” —“ Please, sir, he had two fathers and two mothers.” 
But the complexity is not exhausted. It is quite true, Mr. Burnand 
says, that there is a book called Mérindol, and that the opening 
of Mérindol had the situation suited to his purpose—in fact, it 
lay in his way (the wicked William's words somehow always 
recur to one), and he found it. Zt de trois! there are these three 
authors, Mr. J. S. Clarke, Mr. Burnand, and M. Fortuné du 
Boisgobey, but still the play is perfectly original, and Mr, 
Burnand’s. “My word must be accepted for this,” says Mr. 
Burnand, “ and I have nothing more to say.” 
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as the old motto ran; there is a variant of it applicable to 
Brittany, and, for our part, we believe that it is neither Briton 
nor Burgundian, but that we invented it ourselves, and our word 
must be taken for that, and there’s nothing more to say. 

Mr. Burnand appears thus to be a disciple of the school of 
legists who hold that rightful and original possession follows 
upon the “ dropping of sweat,” or, as in our feeble modern 
slang we say, the expenditure of labour on the thing possessed. 
Thus Mr. Burnand dropped (it is unnecessary to complete 
the phrase, which now seems ugly, while the shortened form 
does almost exactly as well)—Mr. Burnand dropped upon Mr. 
Clarke’s cornopean-player and made him his by turning him 
into a flute-player—a process requiring time, knowledge of the 
nomenclature o ost instruments, an inventive fancy, a bold 
and decisive will. So, too, if those critics be trusted—we are, 
be it remembered, speaking judicially and on the evidence— 
who have compared Just tn Time (surely Just a Year Too 
Late would have been a better title?) with Mérindol much 
dropping of the same kind has been practised there. You drop 
all the valuable gifts above enumerated on one Ricceur, and 
straight he becomes one Ducrocqg. As gutta cavat lapidem, so 
doth the dropping hollow out Mongeorge into Mascarot. Many 
curious instances of a similar process of conversion have been de- 
tected in dialogue, in incident, and so forth. Now Shakspeare is 
accused by some people of having done just the same. 

But where it is difficult to find out the likeness between 
Shakspeare and Mr. Burnand, much more the tread of that Third 
Dramatist which was to surprise the two and make their foolish 
works for ever forgotten, is in the structure, plan, style, and so 
forth of the play itself. There is the ave for instance, 
who played the cornopean in the brain of Mr. J. 8. Clarke till 
Mr. Burnand (an obstetrician superior to Socrates) at once set him 
free from that prison and ipso facto changed his cornopean into a 
flute. Shakspeare has some low-comedy characters, if anything 
of Shakspeare can be called low (but we apologize for this little 
outburst of antiquated prejudice and fanaticism), and Mr. 
Burnand, we know, does not think very well of them. But 
did Shakspeare make his low-comedy characters his first lovers ? 
Does Feste marry Viola, and Sir Toby (in Papal reign such 
mixture, with due license, is not held a stain) pair off 
with his niece Olivia? Does Dogberry console Hero after 
she has been properly divorced from the undeserving Claudio, 
and has there been some remarkable juggie in the printed 
copies by which Orlando, instead of Touchstone, is wrong- 
fully made the bridegroom (oh, heavens!) of Rosalind? No; 
certainly not. And here we at once discern a remarkable-—a 
very remarkable—difference between Mr. Burnand and Shakspeare. 
The benighted father of Judith (not Mr. Black’s Judith) would 
have thought, if one may judge from his practice, that to make 
the heroine love the clown (Shakspeare’s clowns are stupendous 
bores or intolerable nuisances—which wasit, Mr, Burnand ?—and, 
given this definition, a character who is always saying “ just in 
time” seems to come under it) might be comic—we doubt 
whether he would even have thought this—but was certainly not 
romantic. 

We shall give Mr. Burnand kis dialogue (which is rather 
kind of us), only observing that they say Shakspeare played on 
words, and that Mr. Burnand most certainly does, but that there is 
some little difference between the results of the two processes. The 
bitten apples would, we fear, have fallen fast if Mr. J. S. Clarke’s 
name had been Burbage, and if he had talked about being “A 
waiter—all things come to those who wait,” or when asked, “ Did 
your father succeed?” had replied, “ Yes, he succeeded, and I 
succeeded him.” Mr. Burnand’s idea—his very remarkable idea— 
of Shakspeare must have dimmed his natural force here, for 
nobody ever said that he could not make good jokes. In good 

lain truth, Mr. Burnand, who seems, we hardly know why, to 
Love got into a mighty state of indignation with the Saturday 
Review of late years, but with whom we have not the least 
quarrel ourselves, is a capital writer of burlesques, and a prose 
parodist who has scarcely an equal living in England, “An 

onest man, in short, and a very good bowler—but romantic 
drama? Alas! you see how ’tis. A little o’erparted.” Which 
being so, and now that he has tried what romantic drama 
is, let him, if he has any influence with the dramatic critic of the 
periodical that admires Ariel and The Colonel and Camaralzaman 
and so forth so highly, whisper to him to moderate a little the 
rancour of his tongue about the other romantic dramatist. There 
is, thank heaven! room for us all on this planet, in another 
sense than Mr. Henry George's, nor is there the slightest reason 
why fair middle-weights of ordinary human stature who can 
find plenty of space to play their agreeable games in, should 
snarl] at giants, who are in quite a different room, much less why 
they should vad to turn the giants out of their shoes and get into 
them ves, 


LA SCHERMA. 


a R Lord George, who had a neat hand and a quick eye 
enough, but was bred in the clumsy English school, only 
stood before my point until I had determined where I should hit.” 
Such were the words which Thackeray, with his usual knowledge 
of his subject, put into the mouth of his bravo of the last century ; 
and now, as then, the French school of fencing is generally ad- 
witted to be not so much, perhaps, the best, as the only school, 
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In one country, however, the pre-eminent merit of French 
fencers seems to be doubted and disputed. We do not mean 
by this to say that the skill of individuals is at all denied, but 
it is thought apparently that their system is a faulty one. In 
mimic combat they do not use the right kind of weapon, 
and fencing with them is apt to become rather a game than 
@ course of training enabling a man to defend his life against 
a “skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite.” This may seem a bold 
view to take, but it appears to have been taken in Italy latterly 
by men well qualified to judge. Such, at least, is the only 
inference to be drawn from the story, wiit in choice Italian, 
which is contained in the first of a remarkable work on 
fencing and sabre-play which has lately been published under 
imposing official auspices in Italy. This is the 7'rattato teorico- 
pratico della Scherma di Spada e Sciabola, written by Signor 
Masaniello Parise, and approvato come testo dai Ministeri della 
Guerra, Marina ed Istruzione Pubblica—a carefully-written, well- 
illustrated, and handsome volume, which is the result of perhaps 
more pains, thought, and deliberation than have ever been given 
to a treatise on the small-sword and sabre before. The history of 
the work, which is fully given in the interesting if slightly prolix 
preface, is along one. We will endeavour to state it as shortly as 
possible. It seems that, in consequence of considerable difference 
of opinion amongst experts as to the merits of the method of 
fencing adopted in the military schools, the high officials of the 
Ministry of War, whose attention was first drawn to the sub- 
ject by a communication from the National Fencing School in 
Naples, considered the question very carefully, and, with no 
undue haste certainly, named, in April 1882, a Military Com- 
mission, which was instructed to consider “la scherma” as simply 
an exercise for infantry, artillery, and engineers, but as an essential 
part of military instruction for cavalry; and to report whether 
one system or different systems for ditlerent branches should be 
adopted. To this broad question the Commission returned a 
rather bazy answer, advocating one system, but at the same time 
indicating, as indeed they could hardly fail to do, that there must be 
a difference in the method of using the thrusting weapon and the 
sabre, and recommending that, in order to obtain a final decision 
on the systems in vogue, a competitive trial should take place 
[proponeva ad unanimité di aprire un concorso}, and that a 
prize should be given to the writer who produced within a given 
time the best treatise on the use of the two weapons—“ Scherma 
(spada e sciabola)”—based on sound Italian traditions, and in 
accordance with the rules of honour. We cannot but think that 
the reference to Italian traditions was most unfortunate, not 
because those traditions are to be in any way despised, but because 
the object of the competition should have been to get the best 
possible system, totally irrespective of patriotic or national feeling, 
which, admirable as it is in itself, was here entirely misplaced. 

In order to carry out the recommendations of the Commission, 
another, not exclusively military, was appointed, and empowered 
to lay down the competition, decide on the merits of the treatises, 
and award the prize—at least this was apparently what was done ; 
but here the history is not so clear as might be wished. The 
second Commission, though thoroughly competent and very pains- 
taking, gave too much attention to the words about Italian tradi- 
tions, und were unfortunately, like their predecessors, too patriotic ; 
and in such an inquiry as they were engaged on this most amiable 
fault was not unlikely to prove fatal. They had to decide, first, 
which of the several kinds of foil used in Italy—namely, the 
Monti, the French, the intermediate, and the Neapolitan—was the 
best ; and, marvellous to say, they decided on the Neapolitan foil, 
and, in consequence, adopted the Neapolitan style of fencing. 
Now that certainly was a most remarkable resolution, as the 
style thus preferred is very generally regarded out of Italy as an 
obsolete and inartistic method of despatching human beings. 
If a committee of sportsmen were to propose a return, not to 
muzzle-loaders with percussion locks, but to flint and steel, they 
would hardly be taking a more singular step; and, though 
the Commission are careful to give reasons for their decision, 
it can hatdly be said that these do more than show the pro- 
verbial skill of Italians in saying what they have to say in 
the best possible manner. It is but too obvious that one reason 
weigbed a great deal too much with them—this was that they 
considered that the Neapolitan sword was the Italian sword, and 
therefore loved it. It may well be contended, they say, “ che il 
fioretto il quale si chiama Napoletano, non 6 altra cosa che 
I’ italiano, conservato in quella parte d’ Italia dove, e nessuno lo 
vorra certamente negare, la scherma si mantenne pit altamente e 
pitt generalmente in onore.” Very patriotic no doubt, but hardly 
caiculated to console a man during the brief period which may 
elapse between the moment when bis antagonist’s sword comes 
out at his back, and that when, tu use M. Comte’s expression, he 
becomes subjective. And that emergence of the sdversary's 
point at the back might trouble a Neapolitan fencer if opposed to 
a French one, skill in both methods being equal, must needs seem 
likely to those who, without national bias, have studied the two 
systems. To show the disadvantage the Italian would be at, we 
may, for the benefit of those who are not acquainted with the 
Italian system, describe the Neapolitan foil in part a survival 
of the rapier of other days. It is somewhat longer than. the 
French oae, aod this, perhaps, gives some advantage, though 
there is much to be said on both sides; but it is dillicult to 
understand how anything can possibly be said in favour of the 
Neapolitan hilt, which is nothing but a clumsy old device, long 
since abandoned by the French, As with French duelling- 
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swords, the hand is protected by a circular, saucer-shaped guard, 
called the coccia. Above this, and a little distance from it, is a 
crossbar, to which the name of gavigliano is given, and this is 
united to the guard by curved pieces of metal. The part of the 
foil between the guard and the crossbar, which is much thicker 
than any other part of the blade, has the technical name of 
ricasso, The handle above the crossbar is not unlike that of a 
French foil or sword. When the Neapolitan foil is grasped for 
action, the fore and middle fingers are passed under and partly 
round the ricassv, between the gavigliano and the coccia, The 
thumb also presses on the ricasso, and the third and little finger 
clasp the handle. Now, is it possible to deny that this system, 
as compared with the I’rench one, is calculated to cramp and 
hamper the hand? We are well aware of the great dexterity 
which the Neapolitan fencers have attained, and of their old 
repute; but we venture to think that this has been acquired in 
spite of their method, not by reason of it, When all rapiers were 
fitted in this way all swordsmen were equally well or badly off; 
but, now that the rapier has been supplanted by the French 
sword, which gives periect freedom to the fingers, any one fencing 
according to the old method must surely be placed at a huge 
disadvantage in combat with an adversary who uses the later 
weapon, and it is difiicult not to believe that, if — toa 
very skilful French fencer who united strength with lightness, a 
Neapolitan swordsman would run considerable risk of having his 
fingers dislocated. Scarcely possible is it then to avoid the con- 
clusion that patriotic feeling, however much one may sympathize 
with it, has had in this case a bad effect; that, owing to the 
unfortunate adherence to the “ sound traditions of Italian fencing,” 
the swordsmen of the Peninsula will deviate from true art; that 
all the energy and perseverance of the Italians, and even their 
wonderful power of uniting dash and judgment, will not put 
them on a level with their northern rivals; and it is easy to 
imagine that some Barry Lyndon of the future may be able to say 
that a heroic Italian antagonist, bred unfortunately for himself in 
the Neapolitan school, only stood before his point until he had de- 
termined where he should hit. 

Apart from this fault, which unbappily is a vital one, the Tratiato 
teorico-pratico deserves nothing but praise. The Commission, 
who practically neglected altogether the instruction to look upon 
fencing as an exercise merely, spared themselves no pains, and 
discourse fully and in @ very lucid fashion on various questions 
connected with swordsmanship. Signor Parise describes with ad- 
mirable clearness a great number of movements with the foil and 
sabre, and his work will in all probability gain deservedly the 
reputation of being the best book ever written on a wrong way of 
using the sword. 


MUGWUMPS. 


7 @ superficial observer, the electoral campaign which has 
recently closed in the United States may bave appeared 
@ sorry spectacle. To all not minutely interested in the details 
of American politics and not learned in the little corners of 
American political history, it may well have seemed to be nothing 
more than a struggle for place under a very slight veil of a defence 
of principle. To every one who has looked at the subject at all, 
the conduct of the campaizn has seemed discreditable, not to say 
disgraceful, on both sides to a certain extent, and especially on 
the side of the Republican party, which has been wont hitherto 
to consider itself the party of superior decency. It has been, in 
many respects, like unto Chinese warfare, and there has been 
much burning of paper money before idols, much loud beating of 
gongs, and much throwing of stinkpots. For awhile it appeared 


probable that 
The loose encoun ters of lascivious men 


would furnish the chief evidence spread before the decent voters 
of the United States to enable them to select a President. There 
was no end of other questionable devices invented by the ingenious 
persons who had charge of Mr. Blaine’s canvass. One of these 
may have been borrowed in intention from Richard III., while in 
execution it was quite worthy of a place in M. Victorien Sardou’s 
Unele Sam ; it was an attempt to get the clergy of all denomina- 
tions to call on Mr. Blaine, as though to say he was a candidate 
specially blessed by the Church. This amusing device proved to 
be a boomerang, and it returned shortly and smote sharply the head 
that had misdirected its course. Nota single clergyman of any 
importance or position attended this meeting ; so that it had no posi- 
tive good eflect, while it afforded a certain parson named Burchard, 
hitherto hopelessly unknown to fame, an opportunity to declare 
that the Democratic party was the party of “Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion.” Now, as Mr. Blaine was doing his utmost to 
seduce the Irish vote from the Democratic party, this use of the 
three R’s was singularly unfortunate; and, as Mr. Blaine did not 
rebuke it on the spot, the apt alliteration’s artful aid carried many 
a Roman Catholic voter back into the Democratic ranks. Alto- 
gether it was a scene quite worthy of Dickens and M. Sardou, and 
quite as unlike what might fairly be expected in American politics 
as the tricks which furnish forth the motive power in Uncle 
Sam. It has been said by a wise man that, if you put your finger 
in a vice and turn the screw until you can bear the anguish 
no longer, then you may form some idea of the pains of) 
rheumatism, but if you give the screw another turn, then you | 
t a realizing sense of the tortures of gout. ‘This is the principle | 
fi. Sardou acted on in his sketch of the American Girl. In| 


the Famille Benoiton his young ladies were fast and frivolous 
and unconventional, and altogether as unlike the typical French 
jeune fille as possible; and to make the American Girl of the 
type best. known to the French stage, he had only to give 
another turn to the screw. So it was also in politics. In Nos 
Bons Villageois M. Sardou sketched French electioneermg, and in 
Uncle Sam he gave several hard turns to the screw. But the late 
campaign in the United States is the first which bore even the 
remotest likeness to the caricature evolved by M. Sardou from his- 
inner consciousness and the perverted recollections of travellers of 
the last generation. In some particulars, as we have suggested, 
the flights of M. Sardou’s imagination have been surpassed, and 
the situation has been treated rather according to the traditions of 
opéra bouffe than in accordance with the graver rules of comedy.. 
Very boufge indeed, for example, was the appearance of General 
Benjamin Butler as the candidate of the People’s Party—of course 
without the slightest hope of carrying a single State, but solely to. 
withdraw from the Democratic candidate a certain portion of the 
unintelligent voters easily led astray by an unscrupulous demagogue. 
Even in the Grande Duchesse there is nothing more picturesquely 
bouffe than the discovery and proof that Butler's expenses were 
paid by the Republican managers, and that the candidate of the 
People’s Party was getting a salary from the financial speculators 
who were trying to elect Mr, Blaine to further their own ends and 
to feather their own nests. 

On the surface, therefore, there were many features of the late 
election in the United States of which every honest American had 
just cause to feel heartily ashamed. But the causes for despondency 
are all on the surface. Those who care to look more closely into 
the matter will discover at once and without difliculty signs of 
the most healthy awakening of American political life. The 
foulness of this campaign is the scum which has risen to the 
surface while the waters below were purifying themselves. The 
Chinese warfare was a final resort of a little band of political. 
adventurers who felt that they must succeed at all cost and 
by any means, That they did not succeed—in spite of their 
command over the office-holders, of their incomparable skill 
and experience in electioneering, and of their almost unlimited 
command and unscrupulous use of money—that they failed as 
they did is due to the Mugwumps. American political slang 
is a marvellous thing, and “Mugwump” is one of its most. 

uliar terms, It is an Algonquin word which has survived 
in the local speech of the New England coast, and which was 
brought to light again in the newspapers about a year ago. 
Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, the chief no wor he on the dialects of 
the Indians of North America, has recently explained that in the 
language of the Indians of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
“mugquomp” (or, as it is now written, “ mugwump”) means, 
literally, ‘‘ great man,” and it was the title of a captain or superior: 
officer. In Eliot's Indian translation of the Bible it stands for 
captain, leader, and duke, The tirst settlers having borrowed the- 
word from the natives used it to indicate a man of importance, 
and in time it acquired an ulterior significance, and was taken to- 
mean a man who thought himself of importance. The nomination 
of Mr. Blaine for the Presidency by the Republican party was 
bitterly opposed by many sincere Republicans, and when it was 
effected it immediately split the party into three sections, There 
was the section which was delighted with Mr. Blaine; there was. 
the section which abhorred Mr. Blaine, but which put the party 
above the man, and declared its intention of voting for him. 
in spite of its disapproval of his character; and there was 
the section which refused absolutely to accept Mr. Blaine. 
These last, although Republicans by party predilections, an- 
nounced themselves as Independents, and offered their support to 
the Democratic nominee, if he should prove to be a proper person. 
To catch the support of the Independents the Democrats nomi-- 
nated Mr. Cleveland, and the Independents left the Republican 
party, temporarily, at all events, and gave their support to Mr. 
Cleveland, a man of honour and of proved executive capacity. 
Many of the most important Republican newspapers me Inde- 
pendent, and began at once to expose Mr. Blaine. The ma 
of the Republican party took the alarm at once, and the regular 
Repubiican newspapers did all they could to keep down the 
number of the Independents, to decry their motives, and to make- 
them ridiculous. They were called Pharisees—each of whom 
thought himself “holier than those”; they were cailed Dudes— 
now, the Dude is a first cousin of the Masher, but of a more sober 
mien and bearing; they were called Mugwamps—which ie, b 
interpretation, men who thought too much of themselves. And, 
as oiten happens in political strife, the Independents accepted 
these derisive nicknames, and gloried in them. The New York 
Nation neatly pinned together the first two epithets, and the New 
York Independents became “‘ Dudes and Pharisees.” The Boston 
Independents were known by the more New England name of 
Mugwamps, one of them, Colonel T. W. Higginson, aptly remark- 
ing ina speech, after he had been introduced as a Mugwump, that 
he accepted the name as of good omen, for in Ehot’s Indian Bible a 
Mugwump was “a man with a large following.” And that the 
Mugwumps had a large following there can be no doubt. It was 
the Independent vote, withdrawn from the Republican party, and 
given to the Democractic nominee, which carried the t 
States of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Indiana, 
besides reducing almost to nothing the usual Republican majcri- 
ties in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and other important 
‘Western States. While, of course, the rank and file of the Re- 
publican party has been slow to move, at least half of the leaders 
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and the men of mark have become Mugwumps, An enormously 
large proportion of the literary class has been Republican and 
become Independent—the most notable exceptions being two of 
the reputed authors of Democracy. But this, in itself, is not so 
“encouraging a sign as the sudden rising of the young men of the 
chief Eastern States, the younger lawyers, journalists, and profes- 
sional men, and business men, who have begun all at once to take 
an intelligent interest and an active part in politics; and they 
were all, or nearly all, Dudes and Pharisees in New York and 
Mugwumps in New England. The indifference toward public 
affairs which all observant travellers in the United States since 
the close of the Civil War have noted has been lessening slowly, 
and in this election it disappeared absolutely. There were nu 
more energetic workers in the Independent canvass than the young 
men of the best families, the young men of social prominence. 
— nomination of Mr. Blaine brought this about sud- 
denly, revival of a healthy interest in political speculation has 
been growing for several years ; and this sudden active interest of 
‘intelligent young men in public life has not sprung up overnight, 
without taking root, and it will not wither. The causes of the 
‘withdrawal of the better classes from active participation in 
‘politics are too-complex to set forth here and now; but they are 
no longer powerful. For one thing, slavery is now abolished ; 
and, for another, tenure of office in the Civil Service is now firmly 
and securely established. Nothing at present divides the two 
great parties except traditions, and in the questions which must 
arise shortly the claims of party tradition will be borne very 
lightly. No one who had any knowledge on the subject could 
deny that in the past ten years there had been a very great change 
of feeling among the rising young men toward public life. It may 
be the influence of that Anglomania which dominates certain 
small sections of society in the fringe of seaboard cities, but 
litics are now looked upon as a respectable thing and as a 
esirable thing for a young man to be interested in. The change 
of attitude is as complete as it is remarkable. 

The terminology of American politics is not without interest to 
the le of England, who already understand what Buncombe 
is, w chavs already received that great gift, the Caucus (which 
has, however, suffered a sea-change in crossing from the United 
States to Great Britain), and who may some day be introduced 
even to the Mugwump. That ill-shaped verb “to = aor 
has recently been incorporated in the vocabulary of the contem- 
porary politician. In due course of time the British public ma 
come to use a further variety of American political phrases. 
British statesman may point with pride to his Record, and he may 
denounce with vehemence and emphasis those who Bolt the 
Regular Nomination, and who do not vote the Straight Ticket. 
Tt may be that in a few years a little knot of party managers 
will prepare The Slate, and that a little group of British 
Mugwumps, equally determined, will arise in their might, 
‘and upset the carefully prepared machinery, and so Break 
the te. It will be longer, however, before the British 
Isles are made acquainted with Pasters specially prepared 
for the use of Scratchers—and perhaps it may be as well to explain 
these dubious phrases. Frequently in the United States there are 
from six to ten ballot-boxes at every voting place, and the voter 
has to cast his ballot, not only for a President of the United 
States, but also for a Governor of his State and for a mayor of 
his city and for other State and county officials. Generally, 
several of these officers are voted for on one and the same ballot. 
These ballots are, of course, printed at the party expense, and 
contain the names of those whom the party supports. A voter 
who rejects one or more names on the ballot of his party erases 
them or scratches them out, and is therefore a Scratcher. To him 
the candidate of the opposing party sends little gummed slips 
with his (the candidate's) name, that it may be pasted over the 
name of the objectionable nominee; these gummed and printed 
slips are Pasters. A faction of Scratchers in New York were long 
known as the Half-Breeds, and their opponents, the more regular 
Republicans, were called the Stalwarts. In the Democratic party 
two factions were designated a few years ago as the Short-hairs 
and the Swallow-tails. Earlier in the history of American parties 
were the Hunkers and the Barn-burners. The names have a queer 
sound on this side of the Atlantic, but they are not in themselves 
more grotesque or peculiar than the old party names of Whig 
and Tory. 


THE IRISH LINEN TRADE. 


= great want of Ireland is avaried industry. Her population 
for the most part are entirely dependent upon the soil for a 
livelihood, and therefore their prosperity is aflected not only by 
the character of the seasons, but by the competition of the newer 
communities—a competition which is growing in intensity every 
day. The result is that there is not sufficient employment to 
admit of a growth of population, and consequently a large pro- 
eg of each generation has to seek for a home across the seas. 

hile this state of things continues, it is impossible that there 
can be political contentment or economic prosperity. Emigration is 
most valuable as an outlet for the energies of the adventurers who 
cannot content themselves with the humdrum avocations of home ; 
but, where a large proportion of the population see no career. open 
to them in their own country, they are sure to keep it in a ferment 
of disturbance. Emigration from both England and Germany is 
very large, but the English and German populations are at the same 


time growing rapidly. In Ireland, on the contrary, the population 
is decreasing for want of the means of employment at home. 
The condition precedent, then, of political contentment in Ireland 
is the growth of new industries, and the further development and 
prosperity of such industries as she already possesses. Fortunately 
one of the four provinces does possess one great industry, the 
linen trade; and to that industry is in no small part due the 
contentment as well as the prosperity of Ulster. The Flax Supply 
Association of Ireland has just published a Report which gives us 
a information as to the present state of the linen trade 
in Ireland. It appears that just now that trade is depressed. As 
the trade of all the world is suffering more or less, that fact 
alone is not surprising; nor need it inspire us with any serious 
apprehensions as regards the future of linen industry. It is more 
serious to find that the manufacture has been diminishing since 1876. 
In the year 1850 thero were 396,338 spindles employed in the flux- 
spinning factories of Ireland, and this number in 1876 had risen to 
920,677. In the twenty-six years, that is, there had been an 
increase of 524,339 spindles, or over 132 per cent.; but since 1876 
there has been a diminution, so that the number of spindles now 
isno more than 874,788, being a decrease of 45,889, or about 
5 percent. Furthermore, it appears that 37,646 spindles are silent, 
while in going concerns there are 12,754 unemployed, making 
a total of 50,400 spindles silent in the flax-spinning mills of 
Ireland at present. It would be interesting to know how 
these latter figures compare with the numbers silent in former 
years; but on that point the Report gives us no information, The 
number, however, does not appear excessively great when we 
bear in mind that there is depression in ail branches of trade 
everywhere, and that about one-half of the total exports of 
linen from the United Kingdom is to the United States, where, 
as we know, trade is exceedingly depressed just now. ‘The fact 
that trade is depressed in the United States at present explains 
fully why so many spindles are idle; but it does not explain 
the diminution in the number of spindles since 1876, It will 
be in the recollection of our readers that from 1879 to 1882 
there was extraordinary peavey in the United States, and it 
is to be presumed that the hnen trade shared in the general 
prosperity. Doubtless the explanation is to be found partly in 
the long agricultural depression from which the United Santen, 
—and, indeed, all Europe—has suffered, and partly in the adop- 
tion of a protective policy by the Continental countries gener- 
ally. All the great Continental countries have during the past 
seven or eight years been endeavouring to stimulate their own 
manufactures of every kind by excluding the manufactures of 
other countries, This has doubtless resulted in the building of 
new flax-spinning mills upon the Continent, and consequently 
in a diminished demand for yarn and linen products in the 
Continental countries, 

Unlike the case of the spindles, the increase in power-looms in 
Ireland has been continuous. So late as 1859 there were only 
3,633 power-looms in the island ; in 1876 they had risen to 20,152, 
and this year they have still further increased to 23,677. Pro- 
bably this difference between the growth in power-looms and in 
spindles is partly due to the supersession of hand-weaving by 
power-looms, and partly, no doubt, it is due to increased demand 
of linen abroad. ‘The statistics given above show that the capacity 
of Ireland for producing linen has rage § increased during the past 
thirty years. We now ‘proceed to show that Ireland is still 
greatly superior in its capacity for manufacturing linen to other 
countries. As already stated, her spindles amount to 874,788, 
while those of France, which comes next to her in spinning power, 
number only 500,000, Austria and Hungary stand third with 
384,908 spindles; Germany is fourth with 318,467 ; Belgium fifth 
with 306,040; Scotland sixth with 265,263; England and Wales 
seventh with 190,808; and Russia eighth with 160,000. In the 
matter of power-looms, however, the pre-eminence of Ireland is 
not so marked. As already stated, she has 23,677, while France has 
as many as 22,000, and Scotland as many as 16,756. The statistics 
relating to, foreign countries, however, are not all brought up to 
date. Those relating to Ireland represent the number actually in 
existence in the present year, while the information as to foreign 
countries is behindhand—in some cases very much behindhand. 
There may consequently have been, and doubtless there has been, 
a considerable increase in foreign countries; but still, as regards 
spindles, it is clear that the producing capacity of Ireland is greatly 
superior to that of any other country in the world. Turning from 
her producing capacity to her actual production we are met by 
two difficulties. The first is that unfortunately there are no 
statistics collected respecting the home consumption of linen. 
The Flax Supply Association has from time to time made attempts 
to arrive at some trustworthy estimate of this consumption, but 
the Report tells us that it has failed. Nothing exists but opinions, 
and these opinions are vague and conflicting. Some, for example, 
think that the home cunsumption exceeds the foreign exports; 
while others, on the contrary, hold that it is much smaller, 
Under these circumstances it is obvious that we can arrive 
at no conclusion as to the growth of the production of 
linen in Ireland; but we might have a rough guide in the 
exports if the Irish exports were kept distinct from those 
of Great Britain. Unfortunately, here again we are met 
by the difficulty that no such distinction is made. The 
Board of Trade Returns give us the exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures, but do not distinguish the Irish 
from the British. The statistics available, then, are of little real 
value respecting Ireland. Still, as the Irish manufacturer is much 
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more important than the Scotch and English, the statistics, such 
as they are, may be worth attention. In the matter of yarns 
there has been a great falling off since 1872. In that year 

1,187,009 Ibs. of linen yarn were exported from the United 

ingdom. Last year the quantity did not exceed 17,688,000 Ibs, 
‘There was here a decrease of 13,499,000 lbs., or about 43 

cent. As the population of the world has increased 
considerably since 1872, it is hardly possible that there ean have 
been a falling off in the consumption. Doubtless cotton manu- 
factures are displacing linen to some extent; but the displace- 
ment can hardly be so great as these figures would indicate. The 
probability is that the decrease in this case is due to the fact that 
the competition of Continental countries is iucreasing owing to 
the protective policy adopted. JF lax-spinning is increasing 
all over the Continent, and consequently Continental countries 
are less dependent than they were upon the United Kingdom, 
and particularly upon Ireland, for their supplies of yarn. 
In the case of manufactures proper there has been an in- 
crease. It is not possible here to give quantities on account 
of the nature of the goods; but, if we exclude yarns, we 
find that the value of all other manufactures of flax, including 
thread, was in 1861 3,852,341/., and last year it bad risen to 
5,439,359/., an increase of 1,587,018/., or about 41 per cent. Thus, 
the increase in the value of the manufactured article is about equal 
to the decrease in the quantity of yarns or the semi-manufactured 
article exported. Respecting the countries to which our exports 
go, it may be worth while to say that the United States of 
America took in value 2,874,203/., or about half the total; 
other foreign countries took 2,195,531/., while the British pos- 
sessions took 898,872/. Lastly, we may state that the exports of 
linen have been decreasing since 1878 as well as those of woollen, 
while those of cotton have been rapidly increasing. Taking these 
three great textile manufactures, we find that in 1870 cotton 
represented 66:2 per cent. of the total of the three, and that it 
has now risen to 72°6 per cent.; woollen then represented 25°3 
rcent.,and now only 211 per cent.; while linen represented 
"5 per cent., and now only 6°3 percent. Apparently, as stated 
above, linen is being superseded by cotton. 

As in the production of almost all raw materials of manu- 
facture, so in this matter the United Kingdom is rapidly losing 
ground. Practically it may be said that the growth of flax in 
Great Britain has almost come to an end. Last year the total 
acreage under the crop was in England 4,158, in Scotland 109, 
and in Wales 50, making altogether 4,317 acres. In Ireland itself 
there is also a rapid decrease going on. In 1869 there were 
229,178 acres under flax. Last year the number had fallen to 
95,943 acres, and this year there isa further diminution. Mainly 
this is due to Russian competition. The vast acreage under the 
crop in Russia, and the cheapness with which it can be grown, 
is driving the Irish farmer out of the market. But the members of 
the Flax Supply Association contend that this need not be so ; that, 
with more care, better cultivation, and more skill, the Irish 
farmer would be able to hold his own. Ireland, they contend, is 
peculiarly well fitted for the growth of flax, and it is only because 
the farmers are unskilful that the crop is found exhausting. 
Farmers urge that experience proves that the crop takes every- 
thing from the ground and gives back nothing, and that, there- 
fore, it exhausts the soil, and for that reason is unprofitable. 
But the members of the Flax Supply Association contend, on 
the other hand, that the seed is not turned to proper use in 
Ireland; that, if it were separated from the fibre, it would 
furnish food for cattle, and, therefore, good manure. If this be 
so, it ought to be within the means of the Supply Association 
to instruct the farmers. It has attempted something in that 
way by the issue of pamphlets; but much more might be 
effected, and it seems to us that a step has been taken in tne 
right direction by setting on foot a movement for the holding 
of conferences of manufacturers, farmers, and merchants. Con- 
ferences, we admit, do not effect much in themselves; but, if 
the leading farmers and manufacturers were to take counsel 
with one another, they might learn better one another's 
difficulties, and be able to hit upon some means of re- 
moving those difficulties and of educating the small farmers 
throughout Ireland as to the proper method of flax-grow- 
ing. Another objection raised to the growing of flax is 
that it leads to the pollution of rivers; and this, no doubt, is a 
serious matter. Doubtless it could be obviated ; but, unless 
assistance is given to the farmers, they can hardly be expected 
themselves to remove the difliculty. In the meantime the fact 
remains that the growth of flax in Ireland is rapidly decreasing. 
Doubtless the general tendency in Ireland at present to replace 
tillage by grass lands is acting in the case of flax as well as in that 
of the corn crops. And the vast emigration which has been going 
on throughout a whole generation, which has denuded the 
country of efficient labour, and at the same time has raised 
wages, makes it more difficult for farmers to grow flax now than 


formerly. 


SOME FAMOUS HAMLETS. 


|r gpnesnons Shakspeare is a smaller dramatist than the world has 
supposed, or Mr. Wilson Barrett a greater actor, or else Mr, 
Austin Brereton, who has compiled a pamphlet on Some Famous 
Hamlets (London: David Bogue) is incorrect in his statement 
that “the revival at the Princess's Theatre will assuredly give 


renewed life to the play, and awaken fresh interest in the 
character of Hamlet.” The third of these suggestions is pro- 
bably the right one. Interest in Hamlet, notwithstanding Mr. 
Austin Brereton’s “assuredly,” would have survived, the life of 
the tragedy would not have needed renewal, even if Mr. Wilson 
Barrett had refrained from appearing as the Prince of Denmark. 
We might almost go with truth a step further than this, and say 
that Mr. Wilson Barrett’s respectable efforts are likely rather to 
lower than to heighten the reputation of the work in the eyes of 
the intelligent but ill-educated observer who makes his acquaint- 
ance with the tragedy by means of the Princess's representation. 
Mr. Brereton has, however, copied out from various sources: 
criticisms of the manner in which diflerent famous actors have 
played Hamlet, and has strung them together with remarks of 
his own which by no means invariably elucidate what he has 
copied. At what age may an actor be considered competent to 
play Hamlet ?—we are not going to add a word to the vexed com- 
mentary on Hamlet's age in the tragedy—a question suggested 
by the emphasis with which we are told that “ Betterton, be it 
remembered, was only twenty-seven years of ”"—when he 
ag as Hamlet in 1662—* but he electrified his audience.” 
len have done excellent work at twenty-seven. Garrick, for 
instance, made a brilliant success as Hamlet, according to con- 
temporary records, when he. was twenty-five ; Henderson was an 
established favourite, as Mr. Brereton states, at the same age. If 
he had not played Hamlet, he had played Lear, by far the more 
difficult character of the two. Edmund Kean, again, played. 
Hamlet “ two months after he had electrified the audience by his. 
Shylock,” says Mr. Brereton, who has a faith in the electricity of 
Hamlets, or perhaps a tendency to slipshod conventionality of ex- 
ression. Now Kean was born in 1787; he appeared at Drury 
ne in March 1814; so he, too, was twenty-seven when he- 
played Hamlet. Oddiy enough, his son played Hamlet first at 
the same age, and Macready was only eighteen when he essayed 
the character, In face of these facts, the special demand upon us 
to remember Betterton’s age has no particular meaning, 

We must confess to not understanding from Mr. Brereton’s ex- 
planations how Garrick played Hamlet. Of the performance the 
critic says, “ When he first saw the vision, the fear with which 
he seemed to be filled immediately communicated itself to the 
audience. His expostulations, though warm and imperative, were: 
yet restrained by filial awe.” Does Mr, Brereton know the 
meaning of words, or are we to understand that Hamlet scolded 
his father’s Ghost? To expostulate means “to reason or to re-- 
monstrate earnestly.” To expostulate warmly and imperatively 
must mean to remonstrate with something like indignation or 
anger; but it is Hamlet who says, “ Alas, poor Ghost!” 
not some bystander who syfopathizes with the harsh treatment 
the Ghost is receiving from his son. Of course Mr. Brereton 
quotes Partridge’s remarks on Garrick’s Hamlet from Tom Jones, 
a criticism which is answered by Mr. G. H. Lewes in his: 
book on “ Actors and Acting.” ‘lhe controversy need not be 
threshed out here. Of John Philip Kemble’s Hamlet Mr. 
Brereton dwells on one detail which it may therefore be inferred 
he considers worth dwelling on. “ He was the first repre- 
sentative of Hamlet who, after having recognized Horatio and 
Marcellus by name, turned courteously towards Bernardo and 
applied the ‘Good even, sir,’ to him.” Is not this sheer non- 
sense? To whom else could the “ Good even, sir,” be addressed ? 
Three men enter the room where Hamlet is alone. He knows 
two of them. “ Horatio, or I do forget myself,” he says to one 
whom he has not seen for some time ; recognizing Marcellus, 
he names him; the third he does not know by name, and so 
he most naturally says “ Good even, sir”; courteously, of course. 
What a thing to make mention of in a criticism on the acting 
of Hamlet! It is by comment on these matter-of-fact details 
by critics, and the observance of them by actors, that the 
mechanical Hamlet has been built up. In the line, “And for 
my soul, what can it do to that?” we are told that Garrick 
laid great stress on the “that,” and Kemble upon the word 
“can.” There are, doubtless, commentators who will fight upon 
this theme until their eyelids can no longer wag; but what does. 
it matter? No “great stress” is needed on either word; a 
slight emphasis on either gives expression; the line is more 
musical and more significant if the emphasis is on the last word. 
One of the “ famous Hamlets” included in this little book seems, 
according to the author of the book, to have played Hamlet in- 
differently. This is Macready, Of another, Junius Brutus Booth, 
the compiler “can find no record of his having appeared in 
Hamlet” at all! Thisis at least the case as regards London, In 
America he frequently acted it for his benefit, and Mr. Brereton 
tells us how. “ His Hamlet had many beauties and some defects.” 
The criticism is a little too general, perhaps, to be of great value ; 
and, seeing that this is all the author—if the word may be 
employed—has to say on the subject of Junius Brutus Booth, 
we may wonder whether he is properly included in the list of 
“Some Famous Hamlets.” Mr. Brereton ends his array of 
Hamlets with Fechter, the account of whom he quotes from the 
volume by Mr. G. H. Lewesalready named. Mr. Brereton’s com- 
pilation is, in fact, perfunctory piece of pamphlet-making—to 
the questionable dignity of book-making it does not rise—and is 
only worth notice because the subject has a perennial interest 
which even Mr. Brereton’s haphazard use of scissors and paste 
and ill-advised employment of pen cannot weaken. 
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THE CROFTER QUESTION. | 


A MAN, who by false statements and all manner of misrepre- | 
sentations induces simple and guileless persons to drop their 
means of livelihood into a bottomless speculation, is usually regarded | 
by honest folk as a swindler of a peculiarly aggravated character. 
And an agitator, who persuades the struggling tenants of the crofts 
of the Western Highlands to risk the ion of what little 
they have in following after a golden dream, does not act up to a 
higher moral standard, And yet it is such people as this that the 
Government has been indirectly encouraging. Ministers have 
feared to say out what they know to be the truth; they have 
even made speeches which have given rise to the belief that the 
crofters will be upheld in their demands; for two years they 
have refused to uphold the civil authority in the discontented dis- 
tricts; and now, when the necessary result of double-faced indeci- 
sion has come in the form of the commencement of an agrarian 
revolution, they intend to do—something. We confess to a 
certain measure of pity for Sir William Harcourt, although he 
has brought his misfortunes on his own head. His speech in 
the debate on Mr. Macfarlane’s motion was like the writhings 
of an animal caught in a trap. He sympathized with the Western 
Highlanders, having spent his holidays amongst them for twenty 

. He took a book out of his pocket, and read some of 
Goldsmith's celebrated lines about the Swiss peasant’s fondness | 
for his mountain home. But when he came to the question of | 
what was to be done for these poor people, he calmly suggested — 
that each proprietor should make his crofters a present of a 
“single hill.” The “single hill” scheme sounds very patriotic, | 
and it would, of course, save the Home Secretary all further | 


trouble inthe matter. But there are two objections to it ; firstly, 
that the proprietors are unlikely to carry it out; and, secondly, | 
that it would be of no benefit to the crofters unless they had the | 
present of considerable capital at the same time. His account of 
the reasons why a military force has now been sent to Skye is | 
clear and convincing as to this being the right course to pursue. 
“On such an occasion,” he says, “to exhibit weakness would be | 
no kindness to the people of Skye.” This, and further argu- 
ments to the same effect, are complete; but they prove to 
the average mind rather too much, for the circumstances in 
1882 were identical with the present crisis, and then the despatch 
of a force was forbidden by him. This blunder cannot be too 
deeply deplored. The people were thus led to believe that in the 
resistance to lawful authority they could find the best remedy for 
their grievances, and now = have gone so far that a peaceable 
solution of the difficulties is almost out of the question. Here we 
no doubt have a culpable blunder, of exactly the same kind as 
those which have produced two of the wars in which this Govern- 
ment is at present engaged. The fault arises from weakness, com- 
bined with want of foresight. But we must feel less charitably to 
the Home Secretary when we consider the way in which he de- 
liberately played to the Irish gallery in the matter of emigration, 
cutting the ground from under the feet of himself and any others 
who may make honest efforts to improve the condition of these 
poor Highlanders. The beginning and middle and end of their 
grievances may be expressed in one word—poverty. They are 
poor, and they have no means of enriching themselves. They are 
not energetic, and they have no stimulus to exertion. They are 
overcrowded, and the land will produce no more food. The only 
remedy for poverty is to supply the means of making money. The 
only means of making money in the West Highlands are fishing 
and. agriculture, and these have ceased to supply the necessary 
amount for the population. This is not merely a sentimental ques- 
tion. Every dweller in the country is attached to his home, and, as 
Sir William Harcourt knows after his study of Goldsmith, the in- 
habitants of mountainous districts seem to be specially so. But 
some class of the community will have to pay for whatever re- 
medial legislation is ultimately adopted, and those who pay have a 
right to demand that this money shall be laid out to the best 
advantage. There can be no question that in any economical 
scheme conceived in a large spirit part of whatever money is spent 
ean be spent to greatest advantage in assisting emigration. It is 
a double: barrelled remedy which benefits both those who go and 
those who stay. It is, therefore, not only mere sentiment, but it 
is hurtful sentiment, to say or do anything now which may stand 
in the way of the application of this remedy. We know the 
heartrending scenes that have in times past taken place on the 
departure of an emigrant ship from the Scotch coast. But of 
those whose lamentations have been loudest, or whose grief the 
deepest, when the island hills sank out of their sight, there pro- 
bably is not one who would change back to the old life, even for 
the sake of the old home. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Picton that he chose this subject for 
his maiden speech, since, whatever may have been his oratorical 
skill, he managed to express his belief in almost every misleading 
statement which has been made on this intricate subject. After 
having ingenuously stated that the Land Act had overcome the 
difficulties in Ireland, he proceeded to dwell upon the Home Secre- 
tary’s unfortunate parallel between English copyholders and Scotch 
crofters—a parallel which cannot be — in a single im- 
a point. He stated that the lan been absorbed by a 

w—which, if it means anything, means that a few men took 
land away from the many—a statement which cannot be upheld 
by a fragment of evidence. He complained of centralization, 
by which expression he seems to have wished to imply that 


the tenants were either very large or very small, 


this is less the case in the Highlands than in most parts of 
Great Britain has just been clearly proved by the Duke of 
Argyll in his exhaustive article in the Nineteenth Century. He 
asserted that before 1745 the chieftain was not landlord in the 
modern sense of the word ; in other words, that the crofters had 


_ fixity of tenure of certain lands and grazings in return for various 


services. Whereas it can be proved from contemporary estate 
reports that over a large portion of the Western Highiands, at 
least, the crofters were sub-tenants of the Tacksmen, or farmers, 
at whose mercy they retained their position—that they were in 
fact labourers with allotments. The ancient existence of fixity of 
tenure isa fiction. These and similar fallacies we have already 
on more than one occasion exposed, The facts are easily to be 
obtained by any one who wishes conscientiously to find out the 
truth, But the chief danger to be feared is that the purely 
sentimental side of the question only, which looks merely to the 
fact that an attractive race is suffering from poverty, and has set 
up @ romantic claim to property which does not belong to it, 
will form the basis of whatever remedial legislation is adopted. 
The constituents of the member for Leicester, no doubt, feel the 
virtuous movings of compassion within them when they express 
their sympathy with the unfortunate men whose property is sup- 
posed to have tan taken from them by a powerful and rapacious 
aristocrat; a compassion which no doubt gains a little zest from a 
more or less distinct hope that some day they themselves will be able 
to make good a similar claim against their landlords—nay, even 
= get alittle share of some golden capitalist’s goods too. At 
east we know this much, that some of those who are preaching 
the crofter crusade, and supplying some of the wherewithal to carry 
it on, are doing so with the avowed purpose of destroying the 


| first outwork of the fortress which centuries have raised to defend 


the principle of the legal possession of property. 

Throughout the debate there was a most singular want of 
suggestiveness shown as to any practical remedy. It was not, of 
course, for the Conservatives to attempt this. They can appeal to 


| the happier glens of the East and North Highlands, where what 


was scornfully alluded to as the charity of the landlords has 
produced cleanly and comfortable cottages, healthy families, and 
— well-being. They can point out that the system which 

produced these really good results in some districts is only not 
applied to others because of the agitators’ outcries, who are thus 
actually cutting off the people from the benefits which they would 
otherwise receive. Meanwhile those who have raised this ques- 
tion have made no practical suggestion as to the kind of legisla- 
tion they wish to see introduced. Mr. Blackie wants Highlands 
for the Highlanders, by which he appears to mean the distribu- 
tion of the land amongst the crofters and cottars; Mr. Bryce 
wants Highlands for the tourists; Mr. Picton wants the Irish 
Land Act, and so on. None of these suggestions are of 
any particular value if the object aimed at is the improve- 
ment in the material wealth of the Highlanders. Emi 
tion is, as we have said, a real and lasting remedy, but 
must be applied with the utmost care. Any measures which 
would tend to make the fishing industry a more secure way 
of livelihood would be real remedies. Some such measures were 
shadowed forth in the Report of the Commission, but do not 
seem to have been taken up by Government at present. A cer- 
tain amount might be done by the establishment of more 
local weavers, almost all the women being already able to spin. 
Where a sale of the admirable homespun cloths has 
guaranteed, it has proved a slight source of income to many 
families, who are otherwise perforce idle through many of the 
long winter evenings. But pasture is useless to a man without a 
cow; and, however willing the Government may ultimately be 
to make cheap presents of other people's land to the crofters, they 
are scarcely likely to make the more expensive one of cows. 
Whatever the “something” may be which they intend to do, 
however, we must hope with Mr. A. Balfour that it will not be of 
the sensational kind, but some genuine method of enabling the 
bang: Highlanders to earn a more certain livelihood by their 
own labour. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


T HE concert of last Saturday began with a performance of Gluck’s 
magnificent overture to Iphigénie en Aulide, as a for 
the concert-room by Richard Wagner. In Iphigénie en Aulide, as in 
Don Giovanni and Alceste, the overture is not merely a prelude to 
the drama proper ; it is an integral part of it, and does not end 
before the rise of the curtain, but is connected with the first 
number of the opera, “par un enchainement harmonique,” says 
Berlioz, “ au moyen duquel la cadence se trouve suspendue indéfini- 
ment.” This being the case, it was inevitable that work so good 
and masterly should be adapted to concert-room uses. Mozart, 
who produced the first arrangement (which we have not heard), 
appears to have done no more than introduce a certain change of 
time in one part of the overture, and add a conventional coda of a 
character—“ brilliant and triumphant "—altogether out of keepi 
with the sentiment of the piece itself and the work to whic 
it serves as a prelude. To Wagner, on the other hand, “ it seemed 
the best plan to dispense altogether with the satisfactory ending 
to which we are accustomed in overtures of the present day, 
and to bring the course of alternating ‘motives’ to a close, by 
recurring to the opening theme in such @ way as to attain to 


That | an amnesty, if not a perfect peace.” This design was favoured 
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by the circumstance that “ with the first scene of the opera the 
overture brings one back to the point from which it started,” and 
for this reason, adds the Bayreuth musician, “I only adopted 
the master’s original idea in such a manner as to bring the work 
to a simple close in the tonic.” The result is eminently satisfactory. 
In the overture, as analysed by Wagner, there are four “ principal 
tone-groups,” together with “a deep poetical intention.” These 
are (1) “ An invocation for deliverance from grievous affliction ” ; 
(2) “ An assertion of power and imperious demand”; (3) a move- 
ment “indicative of charm and girlish tenderness”; and (4) a 
theme “ betokening afflicting painful sympathy.” Accepting 
Wagner's analysis as exact and just, it is to be noted that the four 
“tone-groups ” here specified set forth the several emotional in- 
terests of the opera with perfect clearness and propriety. To this 
it must be added that, like all the greater themes of Gluck, they 
are of the highest vaiue considered as pure music, and that for 
beauty and pregnancy they are not perhaps to be matched in opera, 
save in the work of the same renowned master. The orchestral 
treatment is characterized by a certain noble simplicity of design and 
a superb directness and potency of effect. The overture, in a word, 
is antique music of the best type. As to the impression it produced, 
we need only remark that it was followed by the £roica of 
Beethoven, and it held its own. It is greatly to be hoped that 
Mr. Manns will give it again, and with it other work by the great 
creative artist to whom it is due; some of the purely orchestral 
parts of Alceste, for example, or a selection from the lovely ballet- 
music in Armide. 

The Eroica was well played throughout. Of the two last move- 
ments—save for what ap to be that inevitable weakness of the 
three horns in the Trio—we do not remember to have heard a 
better performance. The same may be said of the Guillaume Tell 
Overture, with which the concert was concluded. The vocalist 
was Miss Griswold. She was heard to great advantage in an 
excerpt from the Lakmé of Délibes—a melody of some distinction 
of form, touched with genuine passion in expression and idea, and 
scored with rare sobriety and taste; to considerably less purpose 
in Schumann’s not very striking Mondnacht ; and again, to every- 
body’s satisfaction, in Cowen’s charming songlet, ‘‘ There is dew 
for the flow’ret,” and a light and rather empty Sérénade by Widor. 
The soloist was M. Jules Lasserre. He is a violoncellist of great 
technical skill, with a certain touch of style and a real capacity of 
expression. In his first essay, Eckert’s Concerto for Violoncello and 
Orchestra, he was barely successful; the work is musicianlike and 
correct enough, but it is also commonplace and tame, and M. 
Lasserre could make little or nothing of it. Afterwards, in a 
Fileuse of his own and a Nocturne of Chopin's, he succeeded hand- 
somely, and was handsomely applauded. 

In connexion with Mr. Manns it will not be improper to give in 
this place a few words of comment on the programme he has put 
forward for the eleventh series of concerts of the Glasgow 
Choral Union. It is remarkable for variety and interest. 
Beethoven is represented by three Symphonies—the Second, 
Fifth, and Eighth—an Overture (the Leonora), and a Concerto ; 
Berlioz by the three finest parts of the Roméo et Juliette; Bach 
by a Concerto for two violins and an orchestra of strings and an 
“Overture in C”; Wagner, by four overtures; Mozart, by the 
“Linz” symphony, a pianoforte concerto—the D Minor—the 
Zauberflite ovérture, and the Adagio from the “ Clarionet 
Concerto”; Haydn, by a symphony, the ninth “ Salomon”; 
Schumann, by a symphony and an “Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale”; Schumann, by five several excerpts; Spohr, by the 
“Dramatic” concerto and the Jessonda overture; and Mendels- 
sohn, by the Fingal’s Cave overture and the Scherzo from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Among living composers are 
Dvorak, with a “Notturno for Strings” and a Scherzo Capric- 
cioso; Rubinstein, with a set of “Characteristic Dances”; 
Brahms, with the “Symphony in F”; Mr. Cowen, with the 
“Cambrian” symphony; and Mr, Mackenzie, with an instru- 
mental selection from 7he Rose of Sharon, Other masters to be 
represented are Sir Arthur Sullivan, Chopin, Weber, Bazzini, 
Reinecke, Méhul, Sarasate, Gounod, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, and 
Sterndale Bennett. At the choral concerts there will be perform- 
ances of Mendelssohn's Elijah, the Messiah and Israel of Handel, 
Berlioz’s Messe des Morts, and—in commemoration of the Handel 
bicentenary—a large and noble selection of Handelian excerpts. 
The list of soloists includes the names of Mmes. <4 Agnes 
Zimmermann, Minnie Hauck, Valleria, Hutchinson, Patey, and 
Trebelli Bettini; and of Messrs. Barth, Rummell, Heermann, 
Carrodus, Joseph Maas, and Edward Lloyd. It is evident, as we 
have noted before, that in Glasgow they are in some sort better 
off in the way of music than we are in London, 


MASSILLON. 


Nag name of Massillon is tolerably familiar to most educated 
Englishmen. But beyond the fact that he was the last of 
the great triad of French preachers among whom Bossuet stands 
first and Bourdaloue second, in order of time and perhaps of merit 
—coupled a with some vague impression of his famous 
Sermon on the Mort des Elus—we may safely assume that they 
do not, as a rule, know much about him. And they may there- 
fore be grateful to a writer in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review, who has taken occasion from the recent Life and edition 
of his works by Professor Blampignon of the Sorbonne to draw a 


sketch of his character and career. It is true indeed, though the 

pularity is at best a very limited one, that Massillon’s Sermons 
aa been more popular in England than those of either Bossuet 
or Bourdaloue, partly no doubt, as the reviewer suggests, from 
their almost exclusive insistence on the moral, as distinguished 
from the dogmatic side of Christian teaching. Of another and 
still more marked peculiarity, which is also often found to be 
acceptable in preaching if not in practice, we shall have a word 
to say in another connexion presently. But even those who do 
know something of Massillon as a preacher seldom know auything 
of himasaman. He is to them, not exactly as “ the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness” — though he was named John 
Baptist from the Saint on whose festival he was born—for his 


‘| voice was uplifted in courts and not in deserts, but he is pretty 


much vow et preterea nihil. “Of the popular idea of him the end 
as well as the beginning seems to be, that he was a great preacher ; 
a voice from the pulpit, and nothing besides.” And this idea of 
him is so far justified that, unlike Bossuet, be was far more re- 
markable as a preacher than in any other capacity. He was not a 
men of action, and had sweetness rather than force of character. In 
one conspicuous instance, indeed, when he consented to take part in 
the episcopal consecration of the infamous court favourite, Dubois, 
he betrayed a culpable weakness which his many admirers would 
be glad to be able to forget. Even the Regent himself, who ap- 
pointed Dubois, had at first met his impudent request for the 
Archbishopric of Cambrai, vacated by the death of the saintly 
Fénelon, with the obvious rejoinder, ‘‘ Why, there is not a a 5 
who will consecrate you”; and so gross was the public scand 
that Parisian lampoons of the day — the transaction to 
Caligula making his horse a Consul. is is the only blot on 
Massillon’s memory, but it is a very grievous one. His weakness 
however arose not from any vicious tendency, but from that 
gentleness and meekness of disposition, which in itself constitutes 
his characteristic charm :— 

He was too modest, too retiring, too much a lover of quiet, to take any 
independent line of his own, or to mix himself up with tae crooked 

litics and the ecclesiastical quarrels of his time. Of Jansenist and 

esuit, of Gallican and Ultramontane, he asked nothing but to be let 
alone. To do submissively what his superiors in Church and State 
required of him was all his aim. Strifes might thunder and intrigues 
might thicken around him; his sole business was to compose his sermons, 
learn them by heart, and deliver them as accurately as his memory 
permitted. In a word, he had in him none of the stuff of which the 
world’s leaders are made. But he possessed what on the whole is better, 
although it makes no noise and earns little repute. His was the gift 
of gentle, retiring piety; of a heart undisturbed by ambition, warmed 
by charity, and in love with peace; a heart on which the corruption 
around him left no stain, and which, amidst the fierce rivalries and 
selfish passions of an age of unbelief and profligacy, preserved unsullied its 
freshness and innocence. 

It is worth noting that Massillon, like many others who have 
become eminent in later life as preachers or ecclesiastics—such as 
Lacordaire, Ravignan, and Rosmini in our own day—was not 
originally destined for the Church, and had a liberal education 
before deciding to enter the clerical state. What is much stranger, 
at twenty-six years of age, after his ordination, he told the 
Superior of the Oratorian Community, which he had joined (the 
Reviewer is mistaken in speaking of it as an “Order” with 
“vows ”), that he was not fitted either by talent or inclination for 
the pulpit. Nine years later he was sent to Paris, and “ became 
almost at a bound the most popular of Parisian preachers, as he 
continued to be for the next twenty years, till he left the capital 
for his distant diocese. In 1699 he preached the Advent before 
the King at Versailles, and on two subsequent occasions, in 1701 
and 1704, he preached the Lenten Course in the royal chapel. 
At the end of his first course Louis XIV, = him the pointed 
compliment of observing, “ Father, I have listened to many great 
preachers, and have been very well satisfied with them; but as 
often as I hear you, I am very ill satisfied with myself.” That 
the royal dissatisfaction did not take any very practical shape 
need not be imputed to any fault of Massillon’s, Of his sin- 
cerity there can be no question. But there was certainly a 
curious, though not very uncommon, incongruity between the 
tone of his sermons and his ordinary life, which is indicated 
in the remark of his friend Crozat, “ Your discourses terrify 
me, but your manner of living reassures me.” Whether 
from his Jansenistic training in the French Oratory, his horror 
of the glaring wickedness and profanity of contemporary Pari- 
sian society, or from whatever cause, his preaching was noted 
for a tone of extreme severity. There has been in all ages and all 
Churches a division of opinion among Christian teachers on the 
momentous question, which Christ Himself refused to answer, con- 
cerning the relative number of the saved and the lost, and it is by 
no means always found that those who are most austere in their own 
life are the most stern in their judgments on this matter. In early 
days Origen, who was himself a rigid ascetic, incurred the formal 
censure of the Church by actually propounding a form of Univer- 
salism, and in our own day Lacordaire, who practised all the 
austerities of the cloister, argued elaborately from the pulpit for 
the salvation of the great —— of mankind. Massillon, as all 
who have any acquaintance with his sermons are well aware, takes 
just the opposite line. One eloquent and typical passage, from a 
discourse on the “ Fewness of the Elect,” delivered before the 
court, must suffice here in illustration of his teaching on this 
point :— 

Were Jesus Christ to a now in this temple, in the midst of this 
assembly, to judge us who are here, and make the awful separation 
between the goats and the sheep; do you think that the greater part 
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of us would be placed on the right hand? Do you think that we 
should be eq divided? Do you think that even ten would be 
found on the right hand? I ask you but you know not, I know not; 
Thou alone, O God, knowest who belong to Thee. But we know at 
least that sinners do not belong to Him. Who then are the faithful in 
this assembly ? Titles and dignities count for ae! in the presence 
of Jesus Christ you will be stripped of them. ho, I ask, are the 
faithful? There are many sinners who do not wish to be converted; 
more who wish it, but put off their conversion ; many who are converted, 
to relapse; more still who think they have no need of conversion, 
These together make up the reprobate, Separate then from this assembly 
these four kinds of sinners, for at the last day they will surely be 
separated. Now show yourselves, re righteous! Where are you? 
Remnant of Israel, pass to the right! Grain of Jesus Christ, come forth 
from among the chaff destined to the fire! O God! where are Thine 
elect ? What is left for Thy portion ? 
Yet the preacher's life, though blameless, was not austere, and he 
even condescended, as we have seen, on one occasion to take part in 
the sacrilegious faree—with which the gentle Cardinal de Noailles 
refused all complicity—of “ turning a pimp and a lickspittle into a | 
great poe as it was phrased at the time. Another comment, not | 
ethical but critical, has to be made on his preaching. Wonderful as 
it was, he cannot properly be called a great orator. He had no | 
ift of improvisation, and every syllable of his discourses was care- | 
y written down and committed to memory beforehand, and — 
hence, when asked once which of his Sermons he liked best, he 
replied, “The one I know best.” He even broke down in the 
pulpit sometimes from failure of memory, and once, when preach-— 
ing a sermon for the second time, he had the mortification of ob- | 
serving that his hearers were following his delivery in printed | 
copies. There could not but be something histrionic and a little 
unreal about such a method of allocution, but it would be an 
entire mistake to infer that Massillon was not thorouglily in | 
earnest. At the same time his somewhat artificial treatment of 
the preacher's office may help to explain what appears at first not 
a little odd in his conduct. For more than twenty years he held 
the See of Clermont, and during that period he never but once 
quitted his diocese, and devoted himself with conscientious as- 
siduity to the discharge of his episcopal duties, but “from the 
day that he set foot in his diocese, the pulpit knew him no more ; 
he never preached to his people.” He had apparently come to 
look on preaching rather as one of the fine arts than as a branch 
of pastoral work. His last course of sermons in the royal 
chapel, the Petit Caréme of 1718, showed more of idyllic grace 
than evangelical unction, and hence the volume, published after 
his death, became the rage at Paris, and according to Voltaire, | 
“lay on fine ladies’ toilet-tables, beside the rouge-pot.” This 
scarcely harmonizes with the tone of his magniticent discourse on 
the “ Fewness of the Elect.” 
A word should perhaps be said in conclusion on Massillon’s | 
relations with Jansenism. The French Oratory, which he joined 
at an early age, was notoriously Jansenistic in its sympathies, and 
his instinct was always to follow rather than to lead, “ to move | 
in the line of least resistance.” It is clear however that in 
sentiment he was all along as much of a Jansenist as it was in | 
his nature to be an adherent of any particular school. And it was | 
this reputation which, after two or three courses, excluded him | 
from the royal pulpit during the remainder of the reign of | 
Louis XIV., whose sensitive orthodoxy—it may be remembered— 
had been shocked by a report that the tutcr proposed for his | 
dson was a Jansenist, but who was at once reassured on 
ing that he was “only an atheist.” When however the 
French Government, and the Court of Rome acting under its im- 
perious dictation, took a violent line against Jansenism, Massillon, 
true to his habit of submissive acquiescence, modified his attitude 
if not his opinions, but a persecutor of the much-suflering sect 
he would not become. A fanatical priest in his diocese had 
refused the last Sacraments to P: ’s niece, the heroine of the 
famous miracle of the Holy Thorn, whereupon the bishop at 
once sent another priest to supply his place. He held that the 
duty of bishops was to teach the authorized doctrines of the 
Church, but not to enforce or exclude particular forms of opinion. 
A pleasing and characteristic anecdote is related of his later 
by the young Abbé de Bernis, who afterwards rose to 
be a statesman and a rather worldly Cardinal, in his Memoirs, 
which serves at once to illustrate the personal habits and the 
theological standpcint of the aged prelate, whom he describes as 
of extremely simple exterior, but of all men he had ever known 
the quickest to inspire veneration and love. And there is certainly 
something very winning in the following picture, with which this 
notice of him may fitly conclude :— 

His mind moved slowly, but as soon as it became animated, it clothed 
its ideas in the most brilliant and natural colours. Adored in his 
diocese, he had banished from it all disputes about religion, although it 
had been one of the cradles of Jansenism. Showing his gardens one day 
toa who expressed his surprise at their beauty, he promised 
to show him in a side walk something much more astonishing. The 
alley was shaded over, and his guest wondered to see nothing in it 
worthy of notice. “What!” exclaimed the Bishop, “do vou not per- 
ceive a tamygnt an Oratorian playing bowls together? See how 1 have 
tamed m 


THE CLOSE OF THE RACING SEASON. 


HIS season has been remarkable for the success of heavily- 
weighted horses in handicaps, and not the least noticeable of 
these successes was that of Energy in the Chetwynd Piate at the | 
late Leicester meeting. The favourite for this race was Bendigo, | 


shire of the present year, Florence had given him 13 lbs. and beaten 
him by a head, and Energy, who was to carry 1ost., was now to 
ive him 24]bs. Yet Energy won the race, the second being 
hitelock, to whom he was giving the enormous allowance of 
4st. When we remember Bendigo’s form with Florence in the 
Cambridgeshire, this performance of Energy's appears to be one 
of the most remarkable of the whole season, and “ Mr. Manton” 
Ea showed sound judgment in buying the horse in, at her 
te sale, for 6,000 guineas. It is true that he runs best over such 
a short distance as six furlongs, but over his own course he has 
proved himself to be the best horse of the year. 
There was excellent racing at Liverpool. Sir George 
Chetwynd’s Kinfauns, for whom he had lately given 1,000 guineas 


| at “Mr. Manton’s” sale, was beaten by a head for the first race 


of the meeting by Mr. R. Gladstone’s Dowry. Sir George was 
unlucky again, later in the day, with Lovely, whom he had pur- 
chased at the same sale for 650 guineas. The clever pony, 
Lonsdale, who had won the Feather Plate at the Houghton Meeting, 
won the Mile Nursery Handicap very easily from a field of eight 
two-year-olds after starting fourth favourite. According to the 
old rules of racing this little horse would have had a great 
advantage, for in what were called “ give-and-take plates” there 
was a carefully graduated scale of weight for height, horses 
—or rather little ponies—12 hands high carrying 5 st., and 
horses 15 hands 11 st. The weights for the intermediate 
heights were most accurately adjusted. For instance, a horse 
14 hands, “three inches, three-quarters, and half a quarter,” 
carried 10 st. 13 lbs. 2 ozs. The hitherto unbeaten two-year- 
old Necromancer, a winner of nearly 3,000/. in stakes, met with 
his first defeat in the Knowsley Nursery Stakes; but, as he 
was giving a great deal of weight to everything in the race, he 
was scarcely disgraced, The race was won by Mallow, who 
had already won four races in Ireland. This colt won another 
race later in the week, giving as much as two stones and a half to 
three of his opponents. Another horse that won a couple of races 
at Liverpool was Mr. Jardine’s Acrostic, the winner of the Royal 
Hunt Cup at Ascot, who had almost blotted out the merits of 
that victory by losing nine races this year to that single success. 
He was in a racing vein, however, at Liverpool, and he won both 
the Stewards’ Cup and the Great Lancashire Handicap with ease. 
Th» great race of the meeting was, of course, the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup, for which fifteen horses went to the post. Mr. 
Jardine’s Beauchamp, who bad won more than 1,000/. in stakes 
this year, was the first favourite, and, although he had been often 
beaten, he — to have a great chance under 6 st. 7 lbs. 
Nevertheless he ran very badly, and was one of the last horses in 
the race. The winner was “Mr. Manton’s” grand old mare 
Thebais, who was carrying 9st. 4 lbs. Archer got a capital start 
with her, but gradually eased her, and left those who chose to 
make the running. At the distance he began to ride her out ; 
but he did not fairly challenge Goggles, who was leading, until he 
was opposite the centre of the stand, when he sent his mare to 
the front. After this he held the race safe, and won easily by half 
a length. Thebais’s victory was another of the many great 
handicap performances of the season. It may be worth while 
here to recall some of the ae handicaps of the year, and 
notice the weights carried by the winners. The Great Metro- 
— the Royal Hunt Cup, the Goodwood Stakes, and the 
iverpool Summer Cup were won by horses carrying less than 7 st. 

The City and Suburban, the Chester Cup, the Manchester Cup, the 
Ascot Stakes, and the Northumberland Plate were won by horses 
carrying between 7st. and 8st. The following races were won by 
horses carrying weights varying between 8 st. and 9 st. :—the Lin- 
colnshire Handicap, the Crawfurd Plate, the Wokingham Stakes, 
the Great Yorkshire Handicap, the Portland Plate, the Newmarket 
October Handicap, and the Cesarewitch. Four great handicaps— 
the Goodwood Stewards’ Cup, the Great Eastern Handicap, the 
Cambridgeshire, and the Liverpool Autumn Cup—were won by 
horses carrying more thar 9st.; and one valuable handicap, the 
Chetwynd Plate, was won under 1ost, Only one of the handica 
enumerated was won under a smaller weight than 6 st., and eight 
of them were won under weights exceeding 8st. 7lbs. Taking 
7 st. 10lbs, as about the middle weight, the greater number of the 
important handicaps of the year have been won by heavily- 
handicapped horses. Last year the proportion was very much 
other way, nearly two-thirds of the ye handicaps having 
been won by horses carrying under 7 st. 10 lbs. ; and the Cesare- 
witch and Cambridgeshire were won by horses carrying 5 st. 10 lbs. 
and 6st. 10 lbs. Still, there were two or three fine victories 
under great weights. Barcaldine won the Northumberland Plate 
under 9 st. 10 lbs.; and Corrie Roy won the Goodwood Stakes, 
the Great Ebor Handicap, and the Manchester November Handi- 
cap, under 9 st., 9 st. 12 lbs., and gst. 10 lbs, 

he late Shrewsbury Meeting was understood to be the last. 
Although not the course on which the races used to be held in the 
days of the famous Jack Mytton, the t course is a spot of 
some historic interest, as Henry IV.’s army is said to have en- 
camped there the night before the great battle of Shrewsbury. 
One of the chief objections commonly urged against Shrewsbury 
races was the wretched weather in which they usually took place. 
As if in sheer mockery, on their last anniversary there was a soft 
south-west breeze, warm sunshine, and a course in excellent condi- 
tion. The field for the Great Shropshire Handicap was the smallest 
that has ever run for that race. Only seven horses went to the 

t, and Mr. Peck’s Friar Rush, the winner of the Manchester 


the winner of the Cambridgeshire of 1883. In the Cambridge- July Handicap, and Sir George Chetwynd’s Quilt, the winner 
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of the Brighton Stakes, were the favourites. Mr. Chaplin's 
Magdalen made most of the running until reaching the bend, 
when the Duke of Beaufort’s Eastern Emperor took the lead, and, 
after shaking off Quilt a quarter of a mile from home, he was 
followed by Magdalen to the distance, where she also was tired 
out, and from that point he had the race to himself, winning 
=_* three lengths from Reine Blanche, Friar Rush being 
third. ened Emperor, who cost 1,100 guineas as a yearling, is 
a roan three-year-old, by Strathconan out of Annora, and he has 
plenty of the successful Touchstone and Birdeatcher blood in his 
veins, having three crosses of the former and two of the latter ; 
but hitherto his career on the turf had been anything but glorious, 
and, as he was now carrying only 6st. 6 lbs. in a moderate field, 
he did not very greatly distinguish himself. The Shrewsbury 
Cup, like the Great Shropshire Handicap, brought out the 
smallest field in the history of the race. Only Springbok, Edward, 
Postscript, and the Lady of the Lake filly went to the post. They 
were but a poor lot, and none of them carried 7 st. After turn- 
ing out of the straight, Edward slipped and threw his rider, for- 
tunately without serious consequence. Having got rid of his 
jockey, he went on racing with the other horses for about half a 
mile, when he changed his mind, and, turning round, galloped 
back again. Then he jumped the rails, and was caught. Lady 
of the Lake made the running until they came into the straight, 
when Postscript was left with the lead. Springbok, the first 
favourite, closed with Postscript opposite the stand, and won the 
race by a head. 

The racing was much better at Derby than at Shrewsbury. 
Upwards of seventy racehorses arrived to run. Unfortunately, on 
the first day there was a thick mist, which sadly interfered with the 
view of the racing, and there was a drizzling rain, which did not 
mend matters. fi ere was a field of twenty-three two-year-olds for 
the Chesterfield Nursery, and as it was a handicap over five furlongs, 
it was next to impossible to foretell the winner with anything 
approaching certainty. Mr. Biddulph’s Orchid, who was lightly 
weighted, was made first favourite at 4 to 1, and the second 
favourite was Necromancer, who had 9 st. to carry. The third 
favourite was the colt by Nuneham, out of Rebecca, who was also 
to carry 9 st., and certainly the form of this heavily-weighted pair 
‘was far better than that of any of their twenty-one opponents. At 
the distance, the lead was in the possession of Lord Durham’s 
Redskin, a colt that had won a couple of races, and had only 7 st. 
to carry. He was followed by a cluster of horses, among which 
there appeared to be some scrambling, so that it remains doubtful 
whether the form shown in the race was very correct, At last, 
the two heavily-weighted competitors, Necromancer and the 
Rebecea colt, emerged from the ruck and ran up to Redskin; but 
he just managed to hold his own as far as the winning-post, 
securing the race by a head, while the Rebecca colt beat 
Necromancer by a neck. 

There was a field of fifteen for the Cup, and there were several 
well-known horses among the competitors. The once famous 
but now ill-starred Queen Adelaide was first favourite, and with 
7 st. 2 lbs. on her back she ought to have won. Energy had 1ost. 
to carry, and Despair gst. 2lbs. Quicklime, Toastmaster, and 
Eastern Emperor, the winner of the Great Shropshire Handicap, 
were also running. The struggle lay between Energy, Toastmaster, 
who was receiving 2 st. all but a pound from Energy, and Corunna, 
an exceedingly indifferent performer belonging to Lord Hartington, 
who was receiving 3st. 9 lbs. from Energy. Toastmaster won by 
three-quarters of a length, and Corunna beat Energy by a neck. 
The winner has won half a dozen races this season, and he has 
already repaid with interest the 700 guineas which were given for 
him lessthan two months ago. Energy’s running was most creditable 
under the weight. The weather was beautiful on the second day 
at Derby, and the fields were again large. Several of our old 
friends a among the sixteen starters for the Chatsworth 
Plate. ‘That singularly unlucky horse Despair carried 9 st. 12 lbs. 
—the highest weight; old Laceman, the first favourite, carried 

st. 9 lbs. ; and Leeds, who had shown high form, carried 9 st. 7 lbs. 
The race was won by Prince William, a three-year-old by Hermit, 
carrying 7st. 11 1bs., whose previous history had not entitled him 
to high favouritism, and Despair was second. 

Seldom have there been such good horses of nearly all ages on 
the Turf at the same time as in the current year. Among aged 
horses there have been two or three useful platers, but among 
six-year-olds we have still had Tristan, who has won 22,910. 
during his career on the Turf, ard the famous mares Corrie Roy 
and Thebais. Among the five-year-olds we have had Sweetbread 
and Geheimniss ; among the four-year-olds Florence and Energy ; 
among the three-year-olds St. Gatien and St. Simon; and 
among the two-year-olds it is probable that there are some 
exceptionally good horses, although public a is somewhat 
divided upon the question of their merits. If they are as good as 
some people believe, the great three-year-old races of next season 
will indeed be worth seeing. We have followed the principal 
two-year-old form during the season, and in our last racing article 
we pointed out that there was some doubt as to the relative form 
of Melton and the Casuistry colt, who has since then been named 
Paradox. A practical criticism has in the meantime been offered 
on the performances of these and other two-year-olds, in the 
shape ot some betting on the Derby. Of late years there has 
seldom been any heavy Derby betting until the inning o 
the new year, but this autumn the ing favourites have 
already been backed to win a good paar Coen and several 
others have been backed for considerable sums, Paradox has 


been a firm first favourite at 7 to 1; and Melton and Xaintrailles 
have been second and third favourites at 12 to 1 or a fraction more, 
although Melton gave Xaintrailles 7 lbs. and beat him fairly by 
half a length in the Middle Park Plate. In the same race 
Paradox was a le and a half behind Xaintrailles; but it was 
Paradox’s first race, and when he came out a fortnight later he 
left Xaintrailles seven lengths behind. In concluding our notices 
of the racing season of 1884 we may say that it has been one of 
the most interesting that we can remember, and that it leaves us 
with the promise of an unusually interesting Derby for next year. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CROKER PAPERS.* 


p= a very modest title Mr. Jennings has well performed 
what must have been an exceedingly difficult task. As Mr. 
Croker died thirty years ago, there has been no such rash and pre- 
cipitate haste to produce his memoirs as has recently given occa- 
sion for unfavourable remark in the case of Carlyle. The materials 
to be selected and arranged must have been enormous, and the 
matters of interest are varied, connected as Mr. Croker was with 
so much of the official and political life of his time, and engaged 
as he was in periodical literature ; not to mention the many affairs 
with which he really need not have had anything to do, but in 
which it was his delight to concern himself. Any attempt to con- 
struct a full and formal biography is disclaimed, and the reader is 
brought directly to make acquaintance for himself with the letters, 
diaries, and records of conversations which form the bulk of the 
present volumes. These are connected together by only so much 
of editorial narrative as is absolutely necessary to introduce and 
explain them. To some extent, indeed, the present work was 
anticipated by an article in the Quarterly Review for July 1876, 
which contains a small portion of the matter now again printed. 
This article was headed with the titles of Mr. Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Johnson and his collected Lssays on the French Revo- 
lution, both, of course, published very many years previously, 
and was avowedly occasioned by the then recent appearance 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s life of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. In this 
were printed letters and extracts from diaries which disclosed the 
—— and desire for retaliation which had prompted 
acaulay to write his well-known review of Boswell’s Johnson, as 
edited by Mr. Croker; and attention is again called by Mr. 
Jennings (as, indeed, could hardly have been avoided) to this 
somewhat bygone bit of literary tilting. A great deal too much 
fuss has been made of this affair. Mr. Croker was the last person 
who should have complained of a slashing review, for which the 
blunders in his edition of Boswell gave so fair and tempting an 
opportunity. Less than half of the article is devoted to the exposure 
of his mistakes, and criticism upon his notes and general arrange- 
ment of the book; the rest is given to a description of John- 
son, the great old Tory, by the young Whig reviewer, by no 
means unappreciative, yet omitting no unfavourable touch. Mr. 
Croker, and the friends of Mr. Croker, thought that his position 
in the world of politics and letters should have protected him from 
such an assault. Long after his death the motives for the review 
disclosed in its writer’s letters and diaries supplied fresh fuel for 
indignation. Malice, no doubt, has been proved by the admission 
of Macaulay himself; but the Millennium had not arrived when 
the article appeared in the Edinburgh Review, and has not yet 
arrived in the world. People of ditlerent opinions and of opposite 
politics are nowadays constantly meeting each other in society in 
such a way as to diminish the chances of hostile encounter of a 
rancorous nature in print or otherwise. But it isnot quite certain 
that either politics or literature are altogether the better for it. Dr. 
Johnson, or Mr. Croker himself, if they could be recalled to life, 
would probably find things rather flat and tame as compared with 
the lively antagonisms in which both of them took a pleasure 
which can scarcely be regarded as an altogether sinful enjoyment. 
There was, and is indeed, something rather childish in the outcry 
made against Macaulay's review. Two little boys were once 
playing at draughts, and, as might have been expected, the elder 
always won. At last the founser could bear it no longer; he 
burst into tears and ran to his mother with the complaint, “Tom 
always wins, and I know he does it on purpose.” Macaulay also, 
as it appears, wrote his review on purpose, and he was also much 
the bigger boy of the two who were engaged in that game of 
political and literary strife, which may as well now be forgotten. 
Mr. Croker had the misfortune in some way to provoke the ill- 
will of another person who, among his many eminent powers, 
possessed in a high degree that of satirical invective. No expla- 
nation is given of this: but possibly the animosity may have 
been occasioned by the refusal to accept editorial services for a 
certain political newspaper, the success of which was not repre- 
sentative of the hopes entertained for it. It was impossible for 
Mr. Jennings to have omitted reference to the character of Rigby 
as introduced in we pe Many of the actors in it are more 
or less identifiable with real people, and especially Lord Monmouth 
with the Marquis of Hertford, who also figures as the Lord Steyne 


f | of Thackeray's Vanity Fair, and there can be little doubt that it 
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was Mr. Croker’s well-known intimacy with him which prompted 
the introduction of both of them in the novel. If the offending 
in Coningsby had been confined to ridiculing the weak- 
nesses and failings of a well-known man, being such as are now 
amply shown in his own letters and diaries, a thing would have 
been done, ill-natured indeed, but only questionable on the score 
of good taste. It would have been only an vated example of 
the spirit in which Alison is alluded to as the Mr. Wordy with 
his twenty volumes of history. Mr. Croker was in the world and 
of the world, and was not dragged from obscurity to be publicl 
caricatured. But no defence can be made for the way in whic 
Rigby is connected with the lowest political baseness and with the 
evil life and ways of his patron, faintly adumbrated as they neces- 
sarily were in the pages of a book intended for general reading. 

Mr. Croker’s success in life was secured early, and was main- 

tained to the end in a career of remarkable prosperity and 
honour. It is not quite intelligible how a man, certainly not 
of more than second-rate abilities, and with no conspicuous ad- 
vantages of birth or connexion, should have succeeded so soon 
to so important'and lucrative a post as that which he held for 
so long at the Admiralty. Little light is thrown upon this by 
Mr. Jennings. It can only be supposed that there was some 
dearth of eligible candidates for office, and that Mr. Croker's 
qualities, although not of the highest order, were such as to re- 
commend him for early promotion. The value of his services 
to the State as secretary to the naval department has never been 
ne. They were partly rendered during a most active period, 
and the position he acquired gave him an importance really greater 
than that of those who were ostensibly his lords and masters. No 
injurious charge in the administration of his office was ever 
sustained against him. On one occasion he was ready to resign his 
appointment, with all its advantages and large emoluments, rather 
than wink at the delinquency of an official who was under the 
highest protection. Finally, he did resi it when its further 
tenure would have been incompatible with his own political con- 
With a bustling officiousness which his enemies might designate 
as love of intrigue, but which his friends might well call zeal for his 
party, he made himself essential to it. He formed acquaintances 
with people known in politics, in literature, science, and art; ex- 
posing himself sometimes to remark on the number of subjects 
in which he aspired to accurate knowledge, and by the authority 
he assumed in them, no less than by an arrogant manner, by 
frequent self-assertion, and contradiction of others, He had not 
the quality ascribed by Voltaire to Zadig, and which made him as 
popular in Babylon as Mr. Croker was the reverse in London. “Il 
n’avoit pas toujours raison et savoit se complaire aux faiblesses 
des hommes.” Mr. Croker, on the contrary, would always be in 
the right, and was sure to be severely down upon any exhibition 
of weakness or supposed ignorance. A fault, which may be well 
studied in his notes to his edition of Boswell’s Johnson, is not un- 
truly hit off in Coningsby when Mr. Rigby’s letters are described 
as “teasing with obvious comment, torturing with inevitable 
inference.” 

Of Mr. Croker’s love to have a finger in every pie his own 
diaries and letters afford abundant instances. His assistance in 
the foundation of the Quarterly Review, of which he was so long 
a mainstay and support ; his advocacy of the purchase of the Elgin 
marbles, and his share in originating the Atheneum Club, may 
be mentioned as among the things in which he was doin 
good work, although not in the line of official duty. He omauall 
the —- for an arch erected at Dublin on George IV.’s visit, 
and taught Rennie how to manage the approaches to London 
Bridge. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and as such was 
recognized as a confrére by Laplace in Paris, He criticizes Wyat- 
ville’s work in the restoration of Windsor Castle, which perhaps it 
did not require much deep architectural knowledge to be ab to 
do. He was fond of shooting, and is able to record that in 1828, 
on the 1st of September, he shot four hares in Lord Hertford’s 

unds in the Regent’s Park, Lord Lowther at the same time 
illing two hares and a pheasant. He was at private theatricals at 
Hatfield in 1830, when “ Lord Morpeth rivalled Liston.” He 
invented the _ name of “Conservative,” which first appeared 
in an article in the Quarterly Review, and claimed also to have 
coined the word “finality.” When very young he made a 
design for the Nelson pillar in Dublin, nder his influence 
the Admiralty was the first public building in London lighted 
with By his special permission steam-packets were first 


tried between Dover and Calais. He was the first person in 
Parliament to advocate uniformity of weights and measures and a | 
decimal system of coinage; he was the tirst mover of the new 
Board of Longitude, and for many years not only a member of, 
but on the Council of, the Royal Society. His efforts to obtain | 
one common thermometrical scale among civilized nations would 
have been crowned with success but for the return of Bona 


to Theodore Hook and Haydon, and exerted himself to reo a) 
classics, 


Atria solis erant sublimibus alta columnis, ’ 
when it should be : 
Regia solis erat, &e. (vol i. p. 129)— 
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3 —_ error, the detection of which would have vastly gratified 
imse 

It is satisfactory to turn to the consideration of the real 
and permanent value of the volumes containing the “Croker 
Papers.” Substantially they contain the record of a long and 
useful life spent in official public service, in the House of Commons, 
in the innermost councils and in the literary defence of the old 
Tory party, and in some of the best society in London, They 
tell of the makings and unmakings of Ministries, and of failures to 
make them, and in more places than one they reveal how current 
history remains to be supplemented by such previously hidden 
details as can only be expected to be found among the papers of 
one who was engaged, like Mr. Croker, in the most private and 
confidential political intercourse. It reveals thwarted policies, 
unsuspected motives, surprising conti ies and probabilities 
which, if they had taken effect, would have changed the whole 
course of subsequent events. The conversations recorded with 
George IV., about Sheridan and other people and things, are most 
interesting. Those with the Duke of Wellington, together with 
the letters from him, are full of important matters, and show him, 
as does every other record that leaps to light, in all his great sim- 
plicity, devotion to duty, and surpassing common sense. His, 
indeed, is the grandest figure in the book, as it was in the actual 
times to which the book relates. But it is surrounded by many 
others of considerable although lesser stature; and altogether 
these volumes must be regarded as among the most valuable and 
readable contributions which have yet been made towards an eluci- 
dation of the political history of this country during the first fifty 
years of the present century. In the midst of the agitation for 
the extension of the franchise and redistribution of seats which is 
now raging, it is useful to read of the hopes and fears which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the passing of the first Reform Bill. With 
the question of Protection now seriously cropping up again, it is 
instructive to learn all that was said and thought upon it at the 
time when Sir Robert Peel's measures of Free-trade were under 
discussion. It was these measures which caused the violent rup- 
ture of the affectionate intercourse which had for so long existed 
between himself and Mr. Croker—an occasion upon which the 
recanting Minister does not appear to so much advantage as his 
more steadfast friend. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


OE of the penalties which the voracious novel-reader suffers 
lies in the too intimate knowledge he — of the novelist’s 
method and mechanism. The Castle of Udolpho is no longer 
enchanting, and instead of being stored with the arcana of romance, 
is compacted of the dry devices of the modern stage, with its 
sliding doors and traps and wooden ingenuities. The novels of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins attract chiefly by their ingenious construction, 
and, if not a conceived in the spirit of an artist, are almost 
invariably excellent displays of invention and artifice. In all of 
them the mystery is the thing. It is veiled by a finely-spun 
tissue of diverse webs that are ever shifting under the magician’s 
charm, and a very pretty dance it leads the easily-persuaded intel- 
ligence. It is sometimes almost divulged at the outset, and 
through more or less transparent eclipse until revealed, when, it 
must owned, the revelation is not always imposing or sur- 
prising. In J Say No it is assuredly a very ridiculous mouse 
creeping timid and ashamed from one of the innumerable crannies 
of the labouring mountain. i the story it is seen that the 
mystery is no mystery, and should never have greatly exercised 
the minds of any of the characters, No one but the inexperienced 
reader, whom we frankly envy, could be deluded by the sundry 
false scents which the novelist trails across the true and obvious 
track. The reader who cannot forget the excitement of The 
Moonstone or The Woman in White is not likely to be drawn like 
a young hound from the pursuit of a mystery so early scented as in 
I Say No. This is his, and our, misfortune and the penalty of ex- 
rience. The disappointment must not be altogether charged to 
r. Wilkie Collins. His story is told with the old force and 
dramatic skill. The plot is a genuine construction, a matter to be 
gratefully acknowledged in these days. The story is eminently 
readable, as is to be expected, and the attention is fixed in the first 
chapter and sustained to the last. The mystery lies in the circum- 
stances of the death of Mr. James Brown, who was discovered early 
one morning, with his throat grievously cut, in the outhouse of a 
lonely inn in Hampshire. There was an inquest, but nothing 
came of it, as the unfortunate gentleman's companion, who shared 
the discomforts of the outhouse which the crowded inn com- 


| pelled them to occupy, had fled to France, and Miss Jethro, 


who might have cleared the mystery, preserved silence. The 
opening scene introduces us to the bedroom of a jours ladies’ 
school in Brighton, near the midnight hour. Miss Emily Brown 
and other charming inmates of Miss Ladd’s boarding-school par- 
take of the stolen joys of tarts and lemonade and chatter very 
prettily of ye | affairs. In due time all fall asleep, overcome by 
the soothing intluence of the feast, save Miss Brown, when “a 


* I Say No. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 


aa By William Black. 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
1884. 

Doris. By the Author of “Phyllis.” 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, 
& Co, 1884. 

‘Sir Tom. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 
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from Elba. The last six claims to distinction were made by him- 

self for himself in a letter to Mr. Murray in 1851. He was kind 

with some pretensions to knowledge, he was not strong. 

he wrongly quotes the first line of Ovid’s Second Book 

Metamorphoses as 
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tall woman, robed in a black dressing-gown, stood on the thresh- panion of Leofric Hope is induced to copy The Tempest, to sell it 
old, looking at Emily.” She has “a lean, long-fingered hand,” | to a London bookseller, who publishes it with disastrous results, 
and is one of the teachers, Miss Jethro; through the keyhole she _ The intelligence reaches Stratford in a letter from Shakespeare him- 
has overheard Emily speak of her father, and she questions her | self, who requests that Judith should be questioned, a business 
about him. Emily is surprised at her emotion, for she has | that is officiously undertaken by one Master Walter Blaise, a 
always heard that her father died in his bed of heart-disease; | puritanical preacher, to further his own suit. His violence and 


meanwhile the storm howls round the house, the candle gutters, | 
and the interview is replete with mystery. Miss Jethro is 
thoroughly provoking; she knows all, and will tell nothing. Her 
appearances in the story are remarkably irregular and brief. 

xcepting in stature, she is exasperatingly short in all respects ; 
and it was one of her letters to the late Mr. Brown, composed 
of the single phrase “I say No,” that occasioned his death. It 
is undesirable to follow the devious threads of a clever narrative. 
Other persons than Miss Jethro speedily become convinced of the 
necessity of supporting the a practised on the fair and 
intelligent Emily. Mr. Alban Morris, the drawing-master at the 
school, a brusque but amiable young fellow, loves her distractedly, 


and his love compels him to very ambiguous conduct when he | pere—that is, an equal and companion. 
With | plete—Shackspere, the companion of strollers and vagabonds, of 


begins to suspect he is unravelling a disagreeable mystery. 
at ingenuity all those persons concerned in any way with the | 
wn tragedy are brought into close relation with Emily. There | 


reproaches, however, only serve to ruin his hopes, and Judith is 
overwhelmed by the situation and seized with a dangerous 
fever. Her remorse is depicted with great power and pathos, and 
the details of her recovery, her reconciliation with her father, and 
her acceptance of Tom Quiney’s devotion and love, are the most 
attractive passages in the romance. The Puritan household that 
surrounds Judith Shakespeare is also very skilfully portrayed and 
etiectively contrasted with her wayward romantic intensity. There 
is a curious derivation of his name, appropriately credited to Shak- 
speare, who is reported (vol. i. p. 51) to observe “ Know you not, 
then, whence comes our name? And yet ’tis plain enough. Shacks, 
these are but vagrant, idle, useless fellows; and then we come to 
There you have it com- 


worthless and idle fellows.” This playful derivation is, of course, 
opposed to the evidence of “ the spear in the coat of arms,” as his 


is Mrs. Rook, whose husband kept the Hampshire inn, whom daughter Susan points out, and to the punning reference in Ben 
her Methodist parents had caused to be christened “ Righteous”— | Jonson's verses to “ the lance” that is “ brandished in the eyes of 
“Righteous Rook! was there ever a poor baby degraded by such ignorance.” The Warwickshire landscape is described so brilliantly 


a ridiculous name before?” She is a striking addition to Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’s gallery of grotesques. She has a shocking smile ; 
“it parted her thin lips just widely enough to show her sus- 
piciously beautiful teeth, and it opened her grey eyes in the 
strangest manner. The higher lid rose so as to disclose, fora 
moment, the upper part of the eyeball and to give her the appear- | 
ance—not of a woman bent on making herself agreeable, but of a | 
‘woman staring in a panic of terror.” There is the Rev. Miles | 
Mirabel, a seraphic young cleric, whose fair flowing beard has 
transfigured the face of the man whose panic fear caused him tu 

fly the horrors of the Hampshire ino. He falls in love with | 
Emily, and by an adroit — to investigate on her behalf the | 
mystery of her father’s death nearly succeeds in marrying her. 

These, and other characters, are all drawn with the simple 
graphic touches Mr. Wilkie Collins uses with masterly effect; they | 
attract and interest with a strange vitality despite their manifest | 
burlesque and the extreme improbabilities of the story. Directly | 
Emily discovers there is a mystery that others are interested in 

concealing from her, she suspects her best friends; when the | 
mystery is discovered by her, she turns from them with the 
bitterest scorn and reproach. The question Mr. Wilkie Collins 
addresses to himself, and which is the key of the novel, is this— 
Is deception justified in any case or circumstances; and, em- 
weorege he says No. It is well that he makes an exception in 
‘avour of fiction. 

Judith Shakespeare is a striking instance of the limitations of 
Mr. William Black's art. It is an episode rather than a story, a 
domestic idyl full of refinement and grace and tenderness, drawn 
out with much prolix and dull description. Asromance 
it is not less a 1 nal failure than it is asan attempt to vitalize a 


romantic age. ‘he author's lack of imagination and his defective 
dramatic faculty are painfully felt. Never for 2 moment is he | 
inspired by the genius of the past, to the last we are left un- | 
touched by it and unimpressed. Except for some beautiful | 
descriptions of scenery, and the topographical references, Mr. | 
Black has visited Stratford in vain. e seems, indeed, not. 
unconscious of his limited powers, for he habitually speaks of 
Shakspeare as “ Judith’s father” with a half-hearted deprecation 
of his audacity. The feeble presentment of Shakspeare and 
his household and friends amply justifies this abashed tremu- 
lousness. “Judith’s father” is a shadowy, impersonal figure, 
such as will pass for the father of Judith, but that is all. The 
scene and atmosphere are Victorian, not Jacobean; the persons 
who figure in the narrative have little characterization; even 
Judith is, after the manner of Mr. Black's heroines, a charming 
creature, not a creation. There are many allusions that give 
dramatic colour to the scene; yet there is a strange absence of 
dramatic action and passion and actuality, Something more is 
required to endow the anatomy of the historical novel with vital 
force than such indications of chronology as Mr. Black is content 
with. Nothing could well be slighter than the scheme of the 
romance. We hear little and see nothing of Judith’s father 
through a whole volume; the scene is wholly laid in or near 
Stratford ; and it is only from far away that we catch rumours 
of the theatrical world and what things are said or done at 
the “Mermaid.” A roving young blade from London visits 
Stratford and enlivens his exile by a pretty flirtation with 
Judith, masquerading as a wizard in his first interview until he 
ains her ear by his fluent romantic discourse. Master Leofric 
ope meets her many times in the lanes and also at her grand- 
mother Hathaway’s cottage, and these meetings inspire Judith’s 
true love, Tom Quiney, with natural jealousy. Judith’s ruling 
passion is her love for her father and her admiration for his 
ys, and though she cannot herself read, she is able to enjoy 
earing them read by her friend Prudence Shawe. By abstracting 
the sheets of the first draft of A Winter's Tale and The Tempest 
from the eummer-house at New Place, the two girls indulge 
in sweet forbidden delights, until in the rapture of her en- 
thusiasm for The Tempest, Judith lends the manuscript to Leofric 


Hope, whose praise of Ben Jonson’s masques has aroused her 
ienlouay for her father’s reputation. Unhappily a vagabond com 


and effectively that it is surely needless to insist upon its being 


English or “ English-looking,” a superfluous phrase in delineations 
that are vivid and definite. 

The scene of Doris is laid chiefly in Ireland during the late 
agrarian disorders, and there are some capital pictures of the times 
of landlord-shooting and boycotting, without anything Irish in 
character, or dialogue, or local colour. Lord Clontarf and Miss 
Costello agree to a marriage that is nothing but a social alliance, 
in which the wealth of the lady is very frankly accepted by the 
nobleman as an equivalent to the title he bestows upon her. 
Seemingly cold and proud, Miss Costello is genuinely Irish in a 
deep and impulsive way; and long before the end arrives it is clear 
that these two are destined to happiness. They pass through the 
usual ordeal of mutual misunderstanding, the trying circumstances 
of which are never exaggerated by the writer, until a great and 
terrible sorrow that visits the lady is the tragical occasion of their 
reconciliation. Doris, Lady Clontarf, has a beautiful younger sister, 
Vera, with no capacity for love save a very absorbing devotion to 
her married sister. Vera is adored by Gerald Burke, an intense 
young man; dark, handsome, strongly tinged with Werterian 
sentiment and melancholy. He is rich withal, but his terrible 
earnestness is his worst enemy; for Vera is frivolous and loves 
amusement. She drives her lover to madness by her flirtation 
with a frightful old baronet, a painted and over-dressed caricature. 
On the eve of Gerald’s departure from the country, banished by 
herself, she appeases him by an evasive promise of marriage. That 
night she accepts the baronet, for the sake of the title, as she 
informs her conscience-stricken sister. The news reaches Gerald, 
who returns to the scene, meets her by the fountain in the garden 
where she made her equivocal promise, and deliberately shoots 
her and commits suicide. The interview is given with consider- 
able power, and the situation is realized with dramatic insight ; 
the girl’s fearless and unconscious calm, and her exasperating 
coolness, give a piquant effect to Gerald’s outraged passion. 

Sir Tom has the charm of style, the literary quality and 
flavour, that never fail to please, particularly after the clamorous 
appeals of sensation and intrigue. It is distinguished by much 
dentin and humour, and is written with the grace and ease 
and propriety natural to Mrs, Oliphant; the superfluous accent in 
dénoviement (ii. 255) is a solitary exception to the novelist’s 
usual purity of ae. “Sir Tom” is the family designation 
of Sir Thomas Randolph, a large, hearty, genial baronet, who 
has been a little wild in his time, but has gratefully accepted 
the good things provided for the repentant and has married 
Miss Lucy Trevor, an heiress of fabulous wealth, by many years 
his junior. She is an interesting creature, a lovely ingénue of 
delicate sensibility, surprisingly ignorant of this world and its 
ways. Being rich, she keeps a very tender conscience, which 
she guards with a tenderness second only to her devotion to 
her husband and her baby-son Tommy. Under her father’s 
eccentric will she is empowered and directed to bestow indefinite 
monies on deserving persons of British nationality ; and after some 
years of exquisite married bliss her conscience reproaches her for 
neglecting her father’s will. Sir Tom naturally regards the late 
Mr. Trevor as a madman ; but, in spite of his opposition, the guile- 
less Lucy invites the snake into the domestic paradise, and, follow- 
ing the advice of her brother Jock, settles ten thousand pounds on 
the Rev. Mr. Churchill, a poor man with a large and promising 
family. This little affair is robbed of its significance and danger 
by the arrival of a foreign friend of Sir Tom’s, the Contessa Forno- 
Populo, and a beautiful young girl named Bice. The Countess 
overwhelms the innocent Lucy with her beauty and magnificence, 
and Sir Tom enjoys her bewilderment. Unknown to him, how- 
ever, the seeds of jealousy are sown in the heart of Lucy by her 
aunt, the dowager Lady Randolph, who whispers horrible things 
of the antecedents of the Countess and her connexion with Sir 
Tom. Indeed appearances justify Lucy in any violence; but she 
only determines to consult her solicitor and fling her fortune to 
the winds with reckless despair. A crisis is no sooner reached 
than the riddle is solved. The story is told with uncommon 
power and consistency, and Mrs. Oliphant has seldom surpassed 
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the hamour and pathos of the first volume; it is a most attractive 
i of domestic felicity. Other admirable portraits are the 
sixth-form Etonian Jock and Mr. Derwentwater, his tutor, whose 
sudden plunge from a narrow, conceited world to the seething 
turmoil of society is portrayed with much humour and subtlety. 


SOME BOOKS ON ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.* 


Mr. Jacob Feis argues that Ben Jonson must have 

meant Shakspeare by the Crispinus of the Poetaster, 
because Crispinus’s full name was Rufus Laberius Crispinus and 
Laberius is clearly derived from Jabare, which means to shake, 
the argument will by all judges of evidence be admitted to be a 
convincing one—that is to say, it is quite convincing as to the 
character of the Shakspearian studies of Mr. Jacob Feis, whether 


_it is or is not conclusive as to the identity of Crispinus with 


Shakspeare. Crispinus, it has further to remarked, refers 
to Shakspeare’s curly hair, and Rufus to the redness thereof. 
We like this so much that we may point out to Mr. Feis that 
not only Jonson, but another wicked man, Aristophanes, clearly 
intended to satirize Shakspeare. For does not Aristophanes 
introduce a poet of scant worth called Cinesias? does 
not kinein mean “to shake”? Indeed, the identity of Shak- 
speare with Cinesias is atically much stronger than that 
with Laberius; for kinein, like “shake” in Shakspeare, is 
transitive, whereas /abare only means “to shake” in a neuter 
sense. But we have in this digression (for which, however, we 
make no apology because of its obvious value) done Mr. Feis 
some injustice. For, look you, Shakspeare’s name was William ; 
and who has not heard of William Rufus? Where is the Vapian 
who can resist such a demonstration as this? If there be such, 
let him never again pass the equinoctial of Queubus. Besides, 
does not Ben Jonson make mention somewhere of a golden thigh ? 
and had not Malvolio yellow stockings? Further, that Parolles 
is a caricature of Ben is certain when we find that Jonson boasted 
of having killed an enemy in the Low Countries, and taken 
spolia opima from him; while Shakspeare lets Parolles make the 
attempt to recover single-handed from the enemy a drum that had 
been lost in the battle. ‘Tis as like as my fingers to my fingers. 
But why did Jonson hate Shakspeare ? ause Shakspeare was 
disrespectful to Montaigne. And where was Shakspeare dis- 
respectful to Montaigne? In Hamlet. Montaigne, a man of 
merit, but blinded by the Roman Catholic Church, attempted to 
reconcile nature and faith, while Shakspeare would have nothing 
to do with “ transcendental dogmas which domineer over human 
nature.” So he wrote Hamlet to confute the Essays. As how? 
Marry, thus. Montaigne says in Florio’s version, “ Such humours 
affright me as much as steep, high, and inaccessible places.” And 
is o—- not a reference yy the “ — summit of the cliff” 
in the very beginning of Hamlet? The thing is , open, 
palpable. Montaigne frequently made, as he tells us, Mhe 
sign of the Cross, and Hamlet incessantly mentions God, heaven, 
and hell. When Shakspeare makes Hamlet sing, “ Why let the 
stricken deer go weep,” he is evidently sneering at that “ senti- 
mental French nobleman,” Montaigne. Hamlet had tablets; so 
had Montaigne. When Hamlet said, “ Words, words, words,” 
anybody can see that he was thinking of Montaigne, whose book 
contains several words—is, in fact, wordy. Hamlet was but mad 
north north-west, and the north-west wind (we are, on our honour 
and conscience, quoting faithfully) would drive Montaigne back 
into his native province Perigord, where very likely, according to 
Shakspeare’s view, he ought to have remained. Oh, brave Mr, 
Jacob Feis! So, again, Montaigne says indecent things, and no 
character in S 's dramas “ uses such language as Hamlet.” 
Ophelia says, “‘ Come, my coach,” and Montaigne mentions a coach 
too; indeed, Mr. Feis might have remarked with truth that he 
wrote a whole essay on coaches. That will probably do. That 
there are points of contact between Hamlet and Montaigne’s 
writings nobody will contest. But what complicated absurdities 
the attempt to out the idea of their connexion leads to 
everybody may see from this brief sketch. As for the Jonson v. 
peare myth, Mr. Feis, as in duty bound, speaks with loft 
contempt of Gifford’s demolition of it. Gifford was an ilk 
tempered person, and damaged his own and his client's case by 
gratuitous trampling on his luckless predecessors. But we must 
take leave to inform Mr. Feis with all politeness that, if he had 
had as much acuteness in his whole head as Gifford had in his 
little finger, he would have been spared the writing down of the 
extravagant absurdities of which we have culled afew. He is 
fortunate in one thing, that he writes about Gifford instead of 
Gifford writing about him. The compassionate mind shudders at 
the thought of the treatment which Mr. Feis would have received 
at the hands of the author of the Baviad, 
It is not much more than six months since, in reviewing Mr. 
onds's Predecessors of Shakspeare, we put in a plea for a com- 
te edition of the Elizabethan dramatists. The idea seems to have 
en independently and simultaneously conceived by an enter- 
prising pu 
* 8 ve and Montaigne. By Jacob Feis. London: an Paul 
Trench, &'Co, 1884. = ; 
The Works of Marlowe. Edited by A. H. Bullen. 3 vols, London: 
Nimmo. 1885. 
Notes and Emendations on Elizabethan Dramatists. By Karl Elze. 
Second Series. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Triibner & Co. 1884. 


, Mr. Nimmo, and by one of the most capable 


editors that such a thing could have—Mr. A. H. Bullen—and the 
first instalment of it, in a form much more elaborate and comel 
than we, in our desire not to ask for too much, suggested, is 
before us in the shape of a new edition of Marlowe. This, we 
understand, Mr. Bullen proposes to follow up with new editions of 
Middleton and Shirley (the two dramatists who, Dyce’s issues 
being now out of print and costly, are most difficult to obtain), 
then with Beaumont and Fletcher, and then with all the rest in 
turn. Certainly there is no fault to find with the present book, 
which is a very handsome one indeed, and it is possible that the 
limited issue, while it prevents those “remainders” which are 
equally unwelcome to publishers and first-hand buyers, and 
welcome to patient book-lovers with not too full purses, will enable 
the publisher and the editor to carry out their most laudable design, 
The collection will be a goodly one in extent on its present scale, 
and the apathy of English book-buyers will have to be stirred 
somewhat powerfully to enable it to go on successfully. But 
fortune favours the brave, and the venture certainly our 
prayers for its success. 

n beginning with Marlowe Mr. Bullen has chosen one of the 
most accessible, but at the same time one of the most attractive, of 
his authors, Ill-natured people have sometimes asked the question 
whether the praise bestowed on the author of Dr, Faustus in our 
days has not been in some cases due rather to the fact that 
Marlowe is (by a very doubtful tradition) accused of Freethinking 
than to the fact that, on undoubted evidence, he is a great poet. 
But the silliest of all reasons for withholding wise appreciation is 
that other people appreciate sillily. Marlowe needs no irrelevant 
partisanship, no “ zeal of the Devil’s house,” to support bis great- 
ness, The early and happy phrase of the “ mighty line” has been 
echoed by every competent reader of his blank verse, and the 
couplets of the Hero and Leander are equally excellent in their 
way. Unequal as he is, the charm of his finest passages is alto- 
gether a thing apart. It is scarcely exceeded even by Shakspeare ; 
it is not nearly equalled by any one else. The only objection that 
we can see to beginning an.edition of the Elizabethan dramatists 
with him is that what follows must to some extent be disappoint- 
ing in comparison; but this, it need hardly be said, is not a serious 
objection. 

r. Bullen has discharged his task of editor in all important 
ints satisfactorily. His contents are, in the main, identical with 
yce’s; and he follows Dyce in giving the “J.D.” epigrams. This 
is a proceeding for which we must own that we can discover no 
logical or literary justification; for the mere fact that they occur 
originally bound up in a volume with Marlowe's work can hardly 
be thought to constitute such. The they occupy, as well as 
that given to a reprint of the late Mr. Horne’s Death of Marlowe, 
would have been much better occupied by Lust’s Dominion. Mr. 
Bullen rather hastily accepts Collier's indication of allusions in 
this piece to matters posterior to Marlowe's death as conclusive - 
against Marlowe's authorship. As the play did not appear till 
two full generations had passed, there was ample time for the in- 
sertion of these. That it is at least Marlowesque is undeniable, 
and the fact that it is contained in Dilke’s and Hazlitt’s Collections 
does not necessarily put it within the range of Marlowés readers. 
Mr. Bullen’s introduction is well informed and well written, 
(though he is a little too fond of the word forgery), and his notes 
are well chosen and sufficient. It was perhaps unad@oidable that, in 
the present state and habits of Shakspearian criticism, he should 
occupy some space in indicating what in his mind was the share of 
Marlowe in Zitus Andronicus and other doubtfully Shakspearian 
plays. But it cannot be too often repeated that this sort of thing 
is the merest speculation—good to form part of literary conversa- 
tion over wine and walnuts, but of no definite validity, and quite 
unworthy of print. If this sentence seems harsh, it could be very 
amply supported by scores of instances, in which the Sir Anthony 
Absolutes of this kind of criticism have unbegot their critical 
children, and have transferred the fathering of the luckless passages 
in question successively to half the dramatists in the Elizabethan 
calendar. We must not, however, part from Mr. Bullen, engaged 
as he is on so.good a venture, with evena semblance of blame, and 
we shall only say further that we hope it may be his good fortune 
to give and ours to receive every dramatist, from Peele to Shirley, 
in this handsome, convenient, and well-edited form. 

Herr Karl Elze’s second series of Notes and Emendations on 
Elizabethan Dramatists would be not unworthy notice if only for 
the remarkable success with which the book has been printed in a 
foreign country, and for the beauty of its type, paper, and form— 
points in which it presents a very remarkable contrast to the 
average German book of not many years ago. It would be unjust, 
however, to limit approbation to the mechanical aspect of the 
book. It contains a considerable number of notes and emenda- 
tions, some conjectural, some more or less certain, and, what is 
perhaps most valuable, not a few corrections of misprints or un- 
authorized readings in texts like that of Mr. Halliwell’s Marston 
and Mr. Hazlitt’s Dodsley, from which the reader who has not 
access to libraries must necessarily take on trust the 
authors contained in them, and which are not invariably trust- 
worthy. A book of the kind is not very easy to criticize, be- 
cause its contents are purely miscellaneous, and can only be 
properly judged with the particular author and play in hand, It 
is thus rather a book to be kept on the shelf and taken down at 
intervals than to be read continuously ; unless, indeed, we had a 
complete set of interleaved texts in which to note Herr Elze's 
emendations as we read. As a whole, however, the notes are 
creditably free from the defects of tone which frequently mar 
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commentaries, and not least German commentaries, and of which 
Herr Elze himself has not in the past been quite guiltless. He is, 
we think, too fond of setting down as “ trisyllabic feminine end- 
ings ” > mani phrase, and one quite unsuited to the genius 
of English versification) what are in effect Alexandrines. 


EDMUND YATES'S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


 hggpner we are few old literary customs we are more fond of, few 
whose discontinuance we regret more, than that of using 
mottoes. Not so much of that nature which Scott used to coin 
with such happy facility from “Old Plays”; though that, too, is 
a custom which. were more Sir Walters abroad, we should 
be glad enough to see revived. But more particularly do we 
mean the use of quotations, either in poetry or prose, as an index 
or reflection of the writer's mind. It was a custom of twofold 
virtue; fruitful and suggestive to the reader, and providing a 
harmless, and even beneficial, gratification to the vanity of the 
writer. The former, besides getting thereby an amusing and often 
pertinent idea of the latter’s personality (for there are few more 
valuable witnesses to character than the books a man is fond of), 
was frequently brought into touch with other minds unknown 
before or long forgotten; the latter was enabled, without any 
appearance of pedantry or display, to give instance of his range of 
reading, his taste in literature, his powers of illustration, analogy, 
and—which is peculiarly agreeable to all men—of his memory. 
But the custom is dead and gone. Meu write so much nowadays 
that they cannot be expected to have much time for reading; 
and the public for which they write would not, perhaps, thank 
them for any such evidence of superior intelligence or education. 
For ourselves, we confess to a theoretical adherence, as it were, 
to the old usage, and in the oy of our own thought to 
labelling a writer's chapters with such analogous or illustrative 
as they may suggest. It is, to be sure,a habit we do 
not often find occasion for. Most of the new pages it is our 
lot to turn over supply but a scanty playground for these antics 
of memory; they suggest little, unless it be the fate Cobbett 
foretold for the works of Lord Brougham and Vaux. But with Mr. 
Yates’s volumes this is not so. The power and distinctness of his 
own memory act as a spur upon his reader’s. The lines he has 
chosen from Lord Tennyson's “ Ulysses ” to stand on his title-page 
are much to the point, and there are others from the same poem 
which occur to one in reading through his pleasant pages. But 
most vividly of all come home, to us at least, a stanza from the 
same poet, which we feel sure must often have been in Mr. Yates’s 
mind as he was recording for the amusement of the present age 
his recollections of the past :— 
Go, therefore, thou! thy betters went 
Long since, and came no more ; 
With peals of genial clamour sent 
From many a tavern-door, 
With twisted quirks and happy hits, 
From misty men of letters ; 
The tavern-hours of mighty wits— 
Thine elders and thy betters. 
It is not that Mr. Yates is at all inclined to pete the generations 
which are gone at the expense of those which are now. Least of 
all men who have “ brought fire from the fountains of the past” is 
that his way. Whatever he may think, there is no evidence to 
show that in his eyes the peaches we raise are not as fine as those 
of our fathers; that the coffee-mills in which we grind our care 
and sorrow do their work less thoroughly than those “ Bon 
Gaultier” sang. To him the world is a very pleasant world, and 
those who live in it very pleasant Pe em The habit of mind 
which his favourite Ulysses praises in his comrades, 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, 
is his too. His book is singularly rich in memories, not only of 
men who are gone, but of the world that is gone with them— 
that old Bohemia, of which for us Warrington and Pendennis 
are the ideal inhabitants, and poor Captains Costigan and Shandon 
perhaps the real. As one of the bards of that merry land has sung :— 
Though the latitude’s rather uncertain, 
The longitude equally vague, 
That person { pity who knows not the city, 
The beautiful clty of Prague. 
The present generation know it not. The smart restaurants, 
music-halls, and refreshment bars, in which and in whose societ; 
certain young wits seem to find their souls to-day, is not at all like 
the real Bohemia. Mr. Yates tells a story of one “ Charlotte,” the 
Hebe of Godwin’s, a famous supper-house of the old time in the 
Strand, near St. Mary's Church. She had the immortal reputation | 
of being the only human being who had ever closed the mouth of 
Douglas Jerrold, which she did in this wise:—“ He had been | 
asking for some time for a glass of brandy-and-water ; and when | 
at length Charlotte placed before him the steaming jorum, she said, 
‘ There it is, you troublesome little man; mind you don't fall into | 
it and drown yourself!’” | 
This British Bohemia Mr. Yates knew well, though he was 
among rather than of it, as he tells us :— 
From the circumstances of my life—my early marriage, the regular 


habits formed by, and necessary for, my holding my appointment in the | 
Post Office, and from a certain distaste for what formed an integral portion | 


* Edmund Yates: his Recollections and Experiences. 2 vols. London: | 
Bentley & Son. 1884. | 


| of the career—I was never a real Bohemian. But when my lot was cast 
| among them, and when they saw that, though net “to the manner 
| born,” I bad many tastes and pursuits in common with theirs, I gradually 
won my way into their regard, and formed many close friendships, some 
of which happily exist to this day, while others are among the pleasantest 
memories of my life. 


In one of his most amusing chapters, “ The Influence of Pen- 
dennis,” Mr. Yates quotés at length some verses of Albert Smith’s 
and his own, in which the denizens of Bohemia are portrayed. 
They were written on the foundation of “ The Fielding,” a Club 
started on the lines of the old Cider Cellars Club by sundry 
choice spirits, including Thackeray, who gave it its name—since, 
by the way, appropriated by another and different sort of institu- 
tion. There, in those merry lines, one sees the wits in their 
“ tavern-hours,” each one checked off by some happy characteristic ; 
| Thackeray, Albert Smith, John Leech (a merrier man than those 
who saw him only in a crowd might think), Arcedeckne (the 
original of Foker), William Bolland (original of Fred Bayham, and 
of Mr. Yates’s own William Bowker), Tom Taylor, George Henry 
Lewes, Peter Cunningham, Frank Talfourd, Sir Charles Taylor, 
Shirley Brooks, Jullien, Charles Lamb Kenney, Tom Macdonald 
(the “ laughing Tom” of Thackeray's famous “ Ballad of Bouilla- 
baisse”), Tom Bowlby, the Zimes’ correspondent who died in a 
Chinese dungeon, and many another the shadow of whose name 
looms less largely on the page of Time. Neither Jerrold nor 
Dickens seems to have been of the band, nor the brothers Brough, 
William and Robert, “clean Brough and clever Brough,” the latter 
a man of brilliant wasted talents, of whom Mr. Yates has much 
to tell. Other denizens of this pleasant land who before us 
-over these pages are Frank Solin, author of Frank Fairleigh and 
Lewis Arundel, William O'Connell, cousin of the great “ Libe- 
rator,” Irish among Irishmen, the original of the immortal 
Mulligan, a source of some of the best stories in the book; John 
Oxenford, remembered mostly as tie most amiable of theatrical 
critics, but who might, had he cared, have been remembered for 
much better things ; Mr. Sala, with the historian himself one of the 
few in whose ears the echoes of those midnight chimes ring still. 
“ We have lost,” they would say with Thackeray, “our way to 
Bohemia now, but it is certain that Prague was the most 
picturesque city in the world.” 

Bohemia, however, is not the only country, nor Prague the only 
city, through which Mr, Yates takes us. He begins at the 
very beginning of things. After some very early memories of 
the old Adelphi days, and reading a letter trom Walter Scott to 
Terry, the partner of Mr. Yates’s father in that theatre, we are 
' taken to school with him at Highgate, where, as the son of an 
actor (and such a good actor, too), he was regarded with some 
curiosity, and ———- a little suspicion, for actors and their 
belongings were not in those days the objects of universal adora- 
tion as now. Then we go to Diisseldorf, and drink beer and 
smoke tobacco with the students at their “ Kneipe.” After that 
comes the Post Office, which Mr. Yates entered when only six- 
teen ; and recollections of London as it was near forty years ago. 
We catch glimpses of the notables of the time, beauties, wits, 
and dandies, including D’Orsay, the king of all dandies, past, 
present, and to come, “with clear-cut features and raven hair,” 
which Carlyle, by the way, found dark auburn. Then the play- 
houses are reviewed, with the plays and players that filled, or 
emptied, them; the places of amusement, the Coal Hole and 
the Cider Cellars (Thackeray’s Cave of Harmony and Back 
Kitchen), Evans’s (then in its prime), the “Judge ael Jury,” 
taverns, oyster-rooms, casinos, the “hells” in and about St. 
James's Street, and such more moral resorts as the Coliseum, the 
Adelaide Gallerv, and the Polytechnic, its younger and more 
diversified rival. Then marriage and the Muses. It was the 
famous yellow numbers of Pendennis that sent Mr. Yates into 
literature, and the first child of his brain was born, “I grieve to 
say, in church, in St. John’s Wood's Chapel, facing down the Park 
Road, and well known to all frequenters of Lord's.” His early 
wrestlings with publishers and editors are told with great humour 
and a pleasant sense of surmounted difficulties. For good or ill 
fortune the “ frolic welcome ” was never wanting, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the fortune was mostly good. Indeed, the you 
men of those days, the “souls who toiled and wrought a 
fought with me,” if they were not such polished and universal 
geniuses as their descendants, seem at any rate to have had a fund 
of good humour, good pluck, and good fellowship, which stood 
them perhaps in still better stead. Then followed a regular en- 

ment on the Daily News, the editorship of Temple Bar, and 
is first novel, Broken to Harness, inspired by the ———- 
of a house at Willesden where Mr. Yates lived in 1863, to 
followed in regular succession by the other clever stories we all 
know. The Post Office was given up in 1872, and then came a 
moment of doubt, 


From time to time—indeed, whenever I had a few spare moments to 
devote to reflection—I was desperately nervous about the future. The 
regular income—so regular, though not very large—had stopped for ever, 
and I was wholly dependent upon my own brains for provision for my 


| family. 1 was in full work, it was true; but I was constantly asking 


myself how long that would last. I had been writing novels for nearly 
ten years, and though I had fortunately had no experience of “ drawing a 
blank” on my brain coverts, I coul not help feeling that I had pretty 
nearly told all 1 had to tell, and that future atterapts would be but a going- 
over of the old ground. In ordinary press-work, too, I had as much to 

as I wished ; but I felt anything but inclined to regard as the mainstay of 
my fortunes what I had hitherto only looked upon as an adjunct to my 
income; and yet what other means were there by which money might be 
honestly made ? 
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This question was answered by another put to him by a friend, 
“ Why not go to America?” . Yates had already had some 
experience and success in his own country as a lecturer, though 
a in an intermittent way; but in America, his friend told 
him, lecturing was a regular profession and a well-paid one. For 
America accordingly he sailed in August 1872, being possibly not 
much cheered on the voyage out by the assurance of a candid 
native of the country that he was more like “a Dritish athlete 
going out to wrestle” than an author. Wrestle he did, and most 
successfully, for six months, travelling 26,000 miles and delivering 
106 lectures principally on the literary notables of the day. 

During the whole of my visit I never had an unpleasant word from any 
one. 1 made no enemies, and even “ candid friends” were good enough to 
spare me. I went a stranger, I returned leaving troops of friends. 1 went 
with a lean purse and vague prospects, I returned with eee and an ap- 
pointment worth 1,200/. a year. Is it any wonder that | should regard 
with affection and gratitude a land where I had such an emphatically 
“ good time,” and from which I received such substantial benefit. 


The appointment was that of European Correspondent to the 
New York Herald, This Mr. Yates held for two years, during 
which time he had but little rest, rushing about from country to 
country and capital to ecapital-—-Vienna, Paris, Madrid, St. Peters- 
burg—wherever great things were being done, or great sights to 
be seen. 
fifty years passed in much hard work and ving A prey’ shared 
by as many and as staunch friends as any man wish for, 


RED INDIAN FOLKLORE.* 


T is curious that, on the whole, we know so little of the 
mythology and folklore of the natives of North America. 
Longiallow’s Hiawatha is a composite performance, borrowed in 
manner from the Kalewala, and made up out of hints chiefly 
found in Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches, Schoolcraft did the best 
he could, according to his lights, when he and his collaborators 
collected these Algonquin legends. They narrated the Indian 
Marchen, however, in stilted modern style; and somehow one 
always has a certain diffidence in using Schoolcraft’s authority. 
The old Jesuit Relations appear more trustworthy; but the Jesuits 
seldom give us myths which they probably regarded with all the 
Apostle’s contempt for “ old wives fables.” Now, at last, a great 
authority in such fables, and a man singularly in sympathy with 
wild races, Mr. Leland, has collected the lore, not of the untamed 
Western red-men, but of the Indians (Micmac, Passamaquoddy, 
and Penobscot) who linger on—remnants of the Algonquin stock 
-—in Maine and New Brunswick. Mr. Leland’s book is the most 
delightful that can reach the hands of a lover of tradition. He 
keeps in his narrative the Indian manner of telling; he does not 
lose their humour, their fresh sense of wonder. Again, he appears 
to have taken the most scientific pains to secure acc in hi 
versions. He found that the old people knew the myths best, 
and remembered having heard them sung as poems. The Indians 
are now more or less Catholic Christians; but they still distinguish 
between “ what we hear,” “ what they tell us”—that is, between 
the lessons of missionaries or stories of trappers—and “ what was 
from of old”—namely, native traditions. Mr. Leland has had 
wam records explained to him by “the only living Indian 
who the key to them”; he has diligently listened to Indian 
raconteurs, and he has consulted the a of Mr. Silas T. 
Rand and other missionaries and collectors. Thus we, at least, 
incline to Mr. Leland’s find as “ honest Injun,” genuine 
popular myths and Mdrchen, 
far we can go in complete h with our author; when 
we come to theory we venture to differ rather from the tendency 
of Mr. Leland’s ideas than from dogmatic statements. These he 
does not make. He inclines, however, to think that much of the 
Indian mythology is derived ultimately from the early Scandi- 
navian settlers in Greenland and “Vineland.” Mr. Leland's 
notion is that the cosmogonic theories of Indian myths, and many 
of the adventures of Glooskap and Lox, are variants (passed 
h the American mind) of Eddaic legends of the beginning 
of things and of the feats of Thor, Odin, and Loki, These would 
reach the Skriilings from the Norsemen, and then filter down to 
the Red Indians, There is nothing impossible in this hypothesis. 
Catholic Norsemen who landed in the extreme north of America 
may have retained Eddaic legends, may have told them to the 
Eskimo, and thence they may have reached the Indians. We 
are much more dis to believe, however, that Norse and 
Indian myths resemble each other, just as Greek, Australian, and 
Andaman myths resemble each other, because all were at first 
produced by the minds of men on an equal level of savagery. The 
truth is that Norse myths are not much more like Indian myths 
than African m are or the tales of the New Zealanders, The 
resemblances may be accounted for by similarity of 
The people who evolved the 
Eddaic legends dwelt in a cold northern world of long winters. 
So did the tellers of the uoddy legends. Thus both 
Norsemen and Passamaquoddys would give the bear, wolf, and 
ash-tree the place in their myths which Zulus and Hottentots 
would give to lions, jackals, and elephants. For such reasons as 


* The in L New E C. G. Leland. London: 
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climatic conditions. 


Mr. Yates’s volumes are a bright and lively record of 


these the resemblances will be greater between myths of Northern 
races than between myths of Eskimo and South Sea islanders, 
though these, too, are extremely like each other. 

Let us now take a few examples, In all savage mythology 
the world of the past is tenanted and, to some extent, created by a 
non-natural race of magicians, most frequently conceived of un 
apvimal forms. One of Mr. Leland’s Indians stated this with 
scientific accuracy :—“In old times men were as animals, and 
avimals as men ; how this was no one knows.” Why this was we 
do know; the myth is the natural expression of the savage state 
of fancy, which draws no line between men and the other things 
in the world. Now this feature of savage myths—* men were as 
animals, and animals as men ”—naturally occurs in Scandinavian 
legend, where a man has an otter ora snake for brother, and it 
also occurs in Passamaquoddy. But this proves no connexion, 
because precisely the same feature is found in New Zealand, 
Hottentot, Egyptian, Greek, and Australian mythical legend. In 
all “men were as animals, and animals as men,” and were as 
men, and animals were as gods. 

As no one will say that Greeks borrowed from Australians, or - 
Melanesians from Passamaquoddys, so this basis of resemblance 
indicates no borrowing between “ Vikings” and Micmacs. Once: 
more, in all mythologies we find the culture-hero and demiurge, 
who partly creates men and things, or, at least, who gives them 
their present form. In Africa he is a —— or spider, in 
North-West America a coyote or dog; in Aryan India he is a god 
who can assume the forms of bull, ram, quail, and so forth; in the 
Edda he is anthropomorphic, but often puts on animal form. The 
more savage the race, the more completely zoomorphic the 
demiurge and teacher of arts. We shall find him a thing of shift- 
ing shape among the Passamaquoddys. Once more, all savage 
myths have their dualism, their Ormuzd and Ahriman, their Qat, 
and the mischief-making brother of Qat, their Maui, the » 
and Tangaroa the fool, their evil being. Among Mr. Leland’s 
Indians, Glooskap (a person of various animal shapes, and also 
anthropomorphic), is the good character, his brother Malsumis is the. 
evil character, and wears the shape of a wolf. Again, Glooskap is 
the benevolent Odin of these rude tales, Lox is the tricky malevolent. 
Loki. The resemblance between the names Lox and Loki seems 
curious. But does it prove more than the divine name Ra, in 
Egypt and Mangaia, or than the fact that the Rat is the sacred 
beast of Ra? So far we think it will be admitted that the common 
features in Eddaic and Passamaquoddy myths are no less common 
to other distant nations. Glooskap was ba in the usual way; 
Malsumis rent his mother’s side and destroyed her. These two 
brothers had each his “ bane,” some feeble soft weapon that would 
kill him, as mistletce would kill Balder. This occurs in other 
North American myths, and we do not at this moment recall any- 
thi uite parallel in other mythologies. The point counts to. 
Mr. ’s theory, if it counts at all. Here is a less successful 
analogy. “According to the Indians of Maine, Glooskap made 
the first men from the ash-tree.” Man also sprang from the ash- 
tree in the Edda. But human beings sprang from ash-trees in 
Greek myth also ; did Passamaquoddys borrow trom Greece? No 
Mr. Leland may say, but Greeks and Norse are both and 
inherited the story of the ash. Well, we reply, did the Ovahereroes 
of South Africa borrow their tree out of which man came from 
Vikings or Passamaquoddys? “Out of the Omumborombunga 
tree came, in the beginning, the first man and woman,” like Ask 
and Embla. The Omumborombunga tree of the Ovahereroes is pro- 
bably as near an ash as they can get in their climate, Oak hat 
the same place—a rival of ash—in Greek myth, Among the Zulus 
a reed takes the place of the ash. Once more, if a Norse being is 
born under the armpit of another being, and if a similar birth 
occurs among the Indians, we must not forget the South Sea 
parallels. If the feet of Lox are male and female, and if Lox is 
Loki, Lox can hardly also be the Eddaic Ymir, “one of whose feet 

t a son on the other.” However, resemblance between Norse and’ 

Indian myths seems a good deal strained by Mr. Leland. It 
might seem conclusive for the notion to which Mr, Leland inclines, 
if resertblances even more extraordinary did not exist inthe myths 
of Samoa, Japan, the Cape, Siberia, and New » Where 
no hypothesis of borrowing is p . As an instance of Mr. 
Leland’s bias towards a theory of borrowing or transmission, we 
may cite his remark that “ the — arrows of Glooskap... . 
are of course world-wide, and date from those of Abaris, and those 
used among the ancient Jews for divinations.” World-wide the 
can hardly be, for the bow itself is only partially distributed ; but 
what can be meant by saying that “they date from those of 
Abaris”? As another type of similarity in myths where bor- 
Towing a) out of the question, we may select the 
of the origin of the Bull-frog, which (like Phairshon’s son) 
“ swallowed all the —— 114,119). Now this legend is 
found among the natives of Victoria and among the Andaman 
Islanders, where it is mixed up with an adventure known to the 
Malagassies. We would gladly continue to Mr. Leland’s 
delightful tales in review, pointing out analogies among widely 
severed peoples. But space has its limits; and we can only con- 
clude by recommending Mr. Leland's book to all lovers of folk- 
lore, and the tale of Giooskap and the victorious baby (p. 120) to 
all lovers of children. It is fair to add that we have by no means 
glanced at all the common points between the Passamaquoddy 
and the Edda, and that the opinion to which Mr. Leland inclines 
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diverting volume. Mr. Gatschet has edited a version of the 
ja which the Creeks inscribed in red and black letters on 

a. and which used to hang in the Georgia Office. 
is mote ‘the Colonial 
has been in vain. The lege 


ii. 141, and 

tians, or from the Greeks of the Troad (see Smintheus in 
Strabo), or from the Chinese, among whom Liebrecht finds the 
marrative? If we could tell how this story of rats or mice and 
bowstrings got from the tian Thebes by way of the Troad to 
China and thence to Georgia, we should hold the secret of the 
diffusion of Myths. 


LIFE OF THE QUEEN.* 


a N° man,” Dr. Johnson says, “reads long together with a 
folio on his table. Books that you may carry to the fire 
and hold readily in the hand are the most useful, after all. Such 
books form the mass of general and easy reading.” And certainly, 
although a man may be willing to bear the burden on his lap of 
_ the Doctor’s own Dictionary, in its original edition, for the sake 
of the wit and wisdom to be found in its definitions, and although 
he may not mind the trouble of getting the lamp and the table 
to proper focus to read some pregnant sentence in Cornelius 4 
a he will be little disposed to incur bodily pain and discom- 
fort in order to master two unwieldy volumes which contain little 
beyond extracts from the Court Circular of the last fifty years 
or 80. 

These volumes may possibly be of service to a person wishing 
to refresh his memory as to the precise date of the opening of the 
Cval Exchange, or as to the order in which a Royal procession 
made its way to Guildhall. But, as a biography of Her Majesty, 
they must be pronounced a dead failure. Miss Tytler has doubt- 
less done her best with the materials which she had at hand; 
but she seems to have been supplied with little straw for her brick- 
making. The corrée the publishers have imposed upon her seems 
to have broken ther strength and spirit. Her old lively and 
picturesque style has disap , and has been replaced by 

june verbiage. A Royal visit to Glasgow, and Principal 
Macfarlane’s kindness in pointing out to Her Majesty the “ then 
highest chimney of the world—that of the chemical works of St. 
Rollox,” are deemed worthy of a longer and more thetic 
record than the terrible Indian Mutiny of 1857. Of the Orimean 
War the baldest account is given. One anecdote in connexion 
with it is, however, interesting, as showing the soone. ion of 
patriotism which glows in the bosom of the Royal lady who 

in all our hearts. When Lord Cardigan had come back 

to land he was one day at Windsor Castle. He took two 

of the young Princes in his lap, One of them said to him, “ You 

must hurry to Sebastopol and take it, or else it will kill 

mamma.” When the Great Duke died, the Queen wrote in her 

Diary that he was “ Eaganss pride, her glory, her hero, the 

test man she ever produced”; and, again, “one cannot 

ink of this country without the Duke, our immortal hero.” 

Miss Tytler thinks that there is “fond exaggeration” in these 
ions. We trust that she is alone in thinking so. 

f the Prince Consort we learn nothing that we did not know 
before. But it is rather amusing to be told that the second son 
of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha “ sacrificed himself” §n con- 
canting to become the husband of the Queen of England, King 
Leopold and Baron Stockmar are here, as elsewhere, spoken of as 
very noble and heroic personages. That the one was a wise and 
affectionate uncle and that the other was a most loyal and disin- 
terested servant has been amply and clearly shown in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s admirable Life of the Prince Consort. It is the very 
burlesque of sycophancy to pretend that either of these astute and 

y ” persons was a man of lofty principle, or in any 
way worthy of the generous affection borne to them by him who 
‘wore 


the white flower of a blameless life. 


Some smaller incidents are very funnily introduced into this 
record of Her Majesty's life. It is deemed worthy of chronicle 
that at the beginning of the Queen's reign the then Marquess of 
Waterford indulged in all kinds of wild pranks and practical jokes, 
In the “ brilliant galaxy ” of wits and authors who have illustrated 
the Victorian epoch, a conspicuous place is given to “Sir Arthur 
Helps, the essayist,” who was once described by a great and genial 
satirist as “a very little superior Martin Farquhar Tupper.” 
Miss Tytler has ever a generous word for her contemporary 
‘worthies, especially if they are her compatriots also. She is pro- 
fuse in ber praise of Lord Lynedoch, and enthusiastic in her com- 


* The Life of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. By Sarah Tytler. 
oo by Lord Ronald Gower, F.S.A. 2 vols. London: 


mendation of David Wilkie. She does not tell us the name of 
the other painter whose small son told Her Majesty that two 
“ studies from the nude” in his father’s atelier were portraits of 
himself and his brother, “only we don’t really go about without 
clothes, you know.” The same child refused to shake hands with 
his Sovereign, saying bluntly, “T don't like you.” “But why 
don't you like me, my boy ?” inquired, with some bewilderment, 
the loving mother of other boys. “ Because,” was the st but 
somewhat ignorant reply, “you are the Queen of England, and 
ogy killed Queen Mary.” Her Majesty assured the little man that 

e was mistaken; that, so far from killing Queen Mary, she had 
always been very sorry for the fate of the luckless monarch as 
whose descendant she inherited the Crowns both of England and 
of Scotland. 

Miss Tytler seldom rises superior to common sy mop Even 
in the appearance of the majestic Em Nicholas she sees some- 
thing unpleasing and sinister. Charles Albert, of Sardinia, was 
defeated while “fighting against the Austrian rule.” She has no 
friendly stone to throw on the cairn of King Ernest of Hanover, 
who once said, “I don’t think that I was ever quite the bad man 
the newspapers said I was, but I am sure that I should have been 
a much better man than I have been if my mother had been less’ 
uniformly harsh and unjust to me when I was a child.” The 
story of the Queen’s various visits to her nobles as narrated 
in these volumes has generally little interest for persons who are 
neither Court newsmen nor curious in the arrangement of 
pageantries. But two letters written by the great Duke while 
the Queen was his guest at Strathfieldsaye are worth quoting. 
The first was addressed to a writer who wished to be present 
at all the grand doings in his capacity as representative of the 
ae press. It ran thus :—* Field-M the Duke of 

ellington presents his compliments to Mr. ——, and begs leave 
to say that he does not see what his house at Strathfieldsaye has 
to do with the Fp press.” The other was a general circular 
addressed to the crowds of well-dressed people who in- 
vaded his Grace's privacy and that of the Sovereign :— 
“Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington hege that persons who 
wish to see his house will drive up to the -door and ring the 
bell, and that they will abstain walking on the 
and looking at the windows.” 

For the verification of mostly unimportant facts, such as the 
exact length, breadth, depth, and weight of a royal weddi e 
these volumes may have their use. As history or bi y, or 
even as aids to the study of anything deserving the name of 
history or tography, they are wellnigh worthless. Now and then, 
it is true, Miss Tytler’s native talent frees itself from the heavy 
of her task, and in her of = 

ensington we are glad to recognize and to do homage to the 
fresh, sweet style of the artist who drew Lady Bell and the two 
Phemies, One of the funniest features of this is the pompous 
imprimatur given to Miss Sarak Tytler by no less brilliant 
a star in the galaxy of Victorian authors than Lord Ronald 
Gower, F.S.A. 


CRIME ON THE PESHAWAR FRONTIER.* 


O measure of judicial reform has had better results than the 
formation of High Courts of Justice in four of our greet 
Indian provinces, In three out of the four cases the new High 
Court was made by amalgamating the Supreme and the Sudder 
Courts. In the North-West Provinces the new Court rose prac- 
tically out of the ruins of the Sudder Court of Agra, and was 
transferred to Allahabad. The credit of this union belongs 
almost exclusively to Lord Halifax, and nearly everything that 
he forecast has been carried out in practice. The old antagonism 
between the English judge and the Anglo-Indian administrator 
has well nigh disappeared. The local barrister “of five years’ 
standing” has ceased to deliver florid orations about the want of 
on the part civilian who were popularly 
» Not so ago, to deliver their j ents in their 

exclusively in district administration and the vernacular languages 
have learnt how to c juries orally, analysing the facts and 
expounding the law. ister judges, fresh from Archbold’s 
Criminal Law, Russell on Crimes, and Chitty on Pleadings, have 
found out that many maxims admirably adapted for the assizes 
and the Old Bailey are either worthless or noxious when applied to 
Oriental evidence. By the fusion of the two elements, the 
barrister’s law and the civilian’s intimate knowledge of native 
habits, both parties have been the gainers and justice has gained 
more. However difficult it may be for judges to get at the facts 
when Hindus and Mahommedans have any interest in distorting or 
keeping them back, there can be little doubt that in many legal 
reforms India is a long way ahead of England. Our own country can 
show nothing like the Indian Penal Code for substantive criminal 
law, and even Archbold is inferior to the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. In India law and equity have had no need of fusion, 
because from the earliest times of Lord Cornwallis, they have 
never been separated. The law of appeal, both in civil and 
criminal cases, has in India been placed on a clear, though rather 


* Notes on some of the Characteristics of Crime and Criminals in the 
Peshawar Division of the Punjab; illustrated by selections from the 
Judgments of the Sessions Court from 1872 to 1877. By G. R. Elsmie, 
B.CS., Judge of the Chief Court of the Punjab, and late Additional Com- 
missioner and Sessions Judge, Peshawar. re: W. Bell. 1884. 
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hundred and fifty-one, the rest 
and rather conjectural philological notes. The volume, unreadable 
the genetel reader, has pickings for the anthropologist. We 
ve one. The wandering ancestors of the Creeks “ found a race 
of people with flat heads in possession of the mounds in the 
Kasichta fields. These people used bows and arrows, with strings 
made of sinews. The Aliktchalgi, or great physic-makers, sent 
some rats in the night-time, which gnawed the strings, and in 
the morning they attacked and defeated the flat-heads” (see also 
the version on p. 247). Now, Mr. Leland, compare Herodotus, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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broad basis. All over the country a right of appeal belongs to 
every suitor, and a second is comteded: fa the senjebity of cases 
on points of law. In criminal trials before magistrates and District 
Judges of Sessions, every means *3 now taken to protect society as 
well as to guard against a miscarriage of justice and a wrong to the 
at the bar. All this has been a work of time; and as 
the Punjab has not yet been thought sufliciently advanced for 
the establishment of a Fifth High Court, an ultimate tribunal 
of — has been found in a Chief Court, which, though not 
established by Royal charter, is modelled on the tribunals of the 
Presidencies and consists of two civilian and one barrister judge. 

The publication before us is made up of judgments recorded 
and notes taken by a gentleman who, after large experience in a 
wild frontier district, has risen to be a Judge of the Chief Court 
at Lahore. The volume is not very bulky. It deals entirely with 
crimes, convictions, and acquittals in serious cases; there are few 
technicalities, and readers into whose hands it may fall will be 
spared all those distressing doubts which are raised by announce- 
ments in the Zimes every other Monday morreng that a certain 
class of tenure has been included or excluded from the revised 
Draft of the Bengal Tenancy Bill. Even the ator, with its 
fresh, accurate,and profound knowledge of the Zemindary and Ryotti 
Settlements, has been bewildered by the apparition of an Utbandi 
tenure. Mr. Elsmie classifies his criminals under half-a-dozen 
heads, and it must be admitted that he has had to deal with as 
thoroughgoing a set of cut-throats as could be found in Jonathan 
Wild or the Newgate Calendar. That on the Peshawar frontier 
murders were frequent; that blood feuds were handed down 
as legacies from father to son; that terrible revenge on adversaries 
is prompted by the discovery of adulterous or dishonourable in- 
trigues, or because abuse has been lavished on a female relation ; 
that little children are waylaid, decoyed, and strangled for their 
paltry ornaments; and that a watercourse is a fruitful source of an 
affray attended with the wounding or death of two or three 
villagers, was all known and taken for granted. But it is some- 
thing new for a judge of experience to tell us that, though the 

tice of false accusations prevails more or less over all India, in 
shawar it is found “in a most marked form.” Hitherto it was 
vaguely supposed that the timid races in the Southern or the 
pa Presidency resorted to fraud and falsehood because they 
were deficient in manliness ; and that the martial and courageous 
inhabitants of the Upper Provinces and the Punjab could afford to 
i with those weapons which are the proverbial refuges of 
the downtrodden and the weak. But it would seem that a 
Mahommedan of a Trans-Indus district has not the smallest 
hesitation in improving the occasion of any violent death by 
accusing the real offender, two or three other innocent persons 
against whom he has an old grudge, and occasiénally by keeping 
back the name of the real criminal altogether, and fitting divers 
indisputable facts to somebody else. Another characteristic is the 
indifierence of the villagers to give the police the smallest aid. 
Sometimes this arises out of the prejudices of caste, or the pre- 
dominance of faction, or the paramount influence of some elder, 
who thinking inquiry expensive and troublesome, wishes to save 
his friends the bother of a journey to the head Station. On the 
other hand, every now and then a criminal admits his guilt in the 
most startling end unsophisticated fashion, and appears to think 
that he has only conformed to an honoured tradition in resorting 
to the pistol or the knife. We select a few of the typical cases of 
various sorts of crimes, which, our administrators have to demon- 
strate by stern sentences, cannot be excused on payment of a fine 
or pardoned because some Raja or Nawab manifests a paternal 
interest in the accused persons. 

One Rahmat-ullah, a Jagirdar, held a decree against certain 
villagers, and some cows had been attached and wade over for 
safe-keeping to one Mian Khan. This man was summoned to the 
Revenue Court by a humble official, whom we should call a 
sheriff's officer, but who is known as a chaprassi. A quarrel arises ; 
Mian Khan and his friends cut down the chaprdest and the holder of 
the decree, make a clean bolt and escape arrest. Other villagers, who 
seem to have joined in the affray from sheer force of habit or instinct, 
were, however, implicated, tried, and convicted. They were properly 
sentenced to transportation for life, though found guilty of murder, 
because the Indian penal code empowers the Courts to make a dis- 
tinction in the crime legally known as “ culpable homicide amount- 
ing to murder,” and not to inflict capital sentences except in the 
most aggravated cases and on the worst offenders. By this proviso 
we at once get rid in India of what corresponds to appeals to the 
Home Secretary and petitions from friends and philanthropists for 
remission of the sentence of death. Mian Khan, we should state, 
was eventually apprehended, tried, and executed. It is to his 
credit that, at the trial, he took the whole blame on himself and 
exculpated his followers and sons. An Afghan woman was con- 
victed and executed on her own confession. She killed one 
Ghufar with a large Afghan knife, as he was on his y 
or bed. Her was that he, being her husband's nephew, 
violated her; but unfortunately three years had elapsed, on her 
own showing, between the offence and the revenge. A young 
Hindu lad had a quarrel with another, apparently about his own 
age; he drew a knife and stabbed the boy to the heart. In this 
case the offender admitted the act, but pleaded a previous struggle 
with his op t, which plea he could not prove. A sentence of 
transportation for life passed judicially was reduced by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to one of seven years’ rigorous imprisonuient 
on the judge’s own recommendation. One Lal Sing killed his wife 
deliberately and on principle, and confessed to the deed on three 


different occasions. We are unable to make out that the woman 
gave any pone except bad language. The murderer was 
executed, the 

would commit @ second murder on principle if cause were given. 
These and other crimes are distinguished ty 

to violence which would do credit to a Californian of the old da: 
handling his six-shooter, In one case too long for analysis 
murderous og was @ pistol, and as there was some doubt how 
the bullet d be identified, one witness unconsciously antici- 
pating an oo in the Belt and Lawes case, actually showed in 
court how the bullet was made. He then and there with knife, 
anvil, and hammer, fashioned a bullet of the same size and 

and convinced the assessors, ‘ unusually intelligent men,” as 

as the presiding judge and the two judges of the Chief Court 
to which all capital cases are always referred. 

To cut a case in half, as it were, and to decide that the 
is true against one man and false against another, the evidence being 
the same, would not only militate against the English tice, 
but requires in India a great deal of tact, experience, and discrimi- 
nation. Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus, would at once be pleaded 
by a — advocate for the defence in our own country. But 
in India things are managed differently, and we find one or two 
cases in which both judge and assessors give very good and 
substantial reasons for believing the evidence as it affected 
Juma, and disbelieving the same as it inculpated Haidar and two 
others. They relied on a clear motive for the crime in one 
instance, and explained their doubt in the other by its absence, 
and by the fact that “false accusations were in accordance 
with the immemorial custom of the country.” In one trial a 
father, son, and two relatives were all accused of murder under 
such improbable conditions that they were all acquitted at 
once. Indeed we think that the magistrate was hardly justified 
in making the committal. The elder brother of the deceased had 
refused to implicate any one. In all these cases, whether the real 
criminal and two or innocent persons were placed on their 
trial needlessly, or the right man was shielded though well 
known, because it was more convenient to pay off some one else, 
the assessors appear to have been guided by a kind of instinct. 
They scrutinized carefully the demeanour of the witnesses, and pro- 
bably they may have heard out of court something of the real facts. 
This may be startling to English lawyers, but we have no doubt of 
the judge's and assessors’ discrimination and of the substantial 
justice of their verdicts. In fact, were excrescences and additions 
and false colourings to be taken as reasons for disbelieving the 
chief evidence, many scoundrels would get off and society would 

i some may run a chance of being impli 
in what Jonathan “ole Sith “4 
others ~ incur needless danger by making a false and foolish 
defence. The judge on such occasions has really to act as counsel 
for the accused. A man had a quarrel with another who came to 
cut grass, and it seems, flourished an old English musket in order 
to threaten his opponent. The musket went off, half by design 
half by accident, and killed the trespasser. The accused was fool- 
ish enough to plead that he fired off his gun at an eagle; that the 
deceased was shot by some one else ; and that he was made a scape- 
. The magistrate and the Sessions Judge and the Appellate 
found a verdict equivalent to one of manslaughter, and 

sentenced the oe to two years’ imprisonment. The 
we note, had got at out of court, and gave absurd reasons 
for acquittal. Assessors, we should state, are not like juries. 
They assist the judge, but have no right to acquit or condemn. 
Two persons were accused of culpable homicide, amounting to 
murder, in killing a man of forty betrothed to a girl of thirteen 
years of age. The case was very complicated, owing to the dis- 
covery of the body where it had been placed purposely, half-way 
down a precipice, to the wish of one prisoner to the 
himself, and to the position of another as head of the village. So 
the judge offered a pardon to the latter if he would tell the whole 
truth. It turned out that he alone had done the deed when he 
caught the deeeased with his wife, and had thrown him down the 

recipice to conceal the murder. So the grave c was aban- 

oned, and one of concealment of a felony and di of evidence 
substituted with good effect. 

To kill a thief or a trespasser all over India is believed to be 
not only pardonable but meritorious. One Zarif thought nothing 
of killing Feroz because, as he put it, he was a thief. In ror 4 
Feroz came with an immoral purpose to one of the women in 
household of Zarif. A sentence of ten years’ imprisonment was 
reduced on appeal to one of two years, on account of the provoca- 
tion, which, we are bound to state, was neither put forward nor 
— but only “gathered” from the complexion of the. case, 

the other hand, a man named Ghazan, who suspected a neigh- 
bour of criminal intercourse with his wife, lay in wait for him, 
cut down the adulterer and stabbed his own wife, was trans- 
ported for life. This sentence seems to us rather severe, and might 
not either in Peshawar or some other districts carry the native or 
the Anglo-Indian community with it. 

In all these cases, however complicated the facts, or inefficient 
the police, or reticent or false the witnesses, the presiding officer 
has one resource denied to the tribunals in England. He can 

io motu compel the attendance of any one person whom he 
reason to think can throw any light on the case. He does not 
sit, with folded hands, while witnesses are called or not at the 
option of the prosecution and the defence. It is his business to 
see that all the facts are got at and that justice is done. * Neither 
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does he care much if the evidence for the Crown runs smoothly, or 
is met. by that for the prisoner, A very worthy 
now deceased, once remarked to his civilian colleague that he did 
not see what was to be done in a queer case, where the evidence 
was all on one side and there was positively nothing on the other 
to rebut it. He was soon led to see that Indian tribunals must be 
always suspicious, and ask whether what any one says is true or 
likely to be true, of itself. Asa rule native Vakils have not the 
faintest idea of cross-examination or of meeting evidence. They 
ex nothing from adverse witnesses, ask them no questions, 
and often meet a false or fraudulent prosecution by an inane and 
preposterous defence. We are glad to see that some ten years 
ago, we think when Sir James Stephen was Legal Member of 
Council, a lation was passed by which peculiar cases on the 
frontier could be referred to a Jirgah or Council of Elders, con- 
‘vened according to Pathan or Biluch usage. It is true that these 
Teverend seniors are only empowered to fine. But they may be 
trusted to sift the facts. Their procedure is simple and expe- 
ditious, and this is precisely one of the departments of self- 
a in which natives can do little harm and much good. 
y are more likely to protect the innocent and fine the guilt 

than they are to see that children are vaccinated and go to school, 
and that roads and bridges are properly constructed and repaired. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Iv. 


HE number of books of adventure is enormous. Some of 
them are v _— indeed, but a majority are only remark- 

able for the unskilful way in which horrors are piled up without 
regard to probability or any touch of that verisimilitude which is 
necessary in every work of fiction. The Land of Fire, by the 
late Captain Mayne Reid (Warne), is the last work of its lamented 
author, and relates, of course, to Tierra del Fuego. The illustra- 
tions are very graphic; and we may cordially recommend this 
as not too sensational, yet very interesting. A Perilous 
Venture; or, the Days of Mary of Burgundy, is translated from 
the German of the well-known n von Meyern by M. Hall 
(Warne). The translation appears to be faithful and easy. The 
story requires no recommendation; and the illustrations, by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, are reasonably good. Bunyip Land (Blackie) 
is the rather stupid title of a very thrilling tale of adventures 
on a wild FP ag to the interior of New Guinea. It is by 
Mr. Manville Fenn, who, we presume, has never visited New 
‘Guinea himself, and there is a certain want throughout the 
book of what may be called “local colouring.” The story 
relates to the endeavour of a boy to find his father, who has 
een lost in a scientific expedition. The secondary figures are 
well drawn and life-like, and the state of mind in which the 
anfortunate captives are discovered is quite a psychological study. 
Menhardoc, by the same author (Blackie), is about two boys, one 
4@ fisher, the other an engineer, who would like to c places. 
A description of Will Marion’s descent into a flooded mine is 
excellent. Josh is a delightfully amusing character. We may 
cordially praise the illustrations, which are not woodcuts, From 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton we have received Stanley Grahame, 
by Dr. Gordon Stables. It is a book of that kind of which 
ts complain that it gives boys a taste for sea life. The main 
interest of the story centres in the scenes on the East Coast of Africa. 
Chasing slave dhows, encountering typhoons, outwitting the Portu- 
guese, and finally tramping into the interior in search of some white 
<aptives—these are the commonplaces of such a book as Stanley 
Grahame; but the highest praise that can be accorded to it is 
that Dr. Stables understands nautical matters and terms, and talks 
none of the nonsense about rigging and sailing which is found in 
nine out of ten similar books. The minor comic element is well 
éustained, and never vulgar. Altogether, with the drawback 
mentioned, we may recommend Grahame as interesting aud 
swholesome. Mr. Ascott R. Hope has reprinted a volume of tales 
which originally appeared in various juvenile magazines, It is 
entitled Stories out of School Time (Hogg). They are all well 
eworthy of being reissued; but if we must choose one as par- 
ticularly it will be “ Victor's Pony,” in which the Franco- 
German War is described from a French boy’s point of view. 
It is very clever and dramatic, and may be read with - 
by grown-up people. Under the Meteor Flag, by Harry Oolling- 
wood (Sampson Low), is the log of a midshipman during the 
French Revolutionary War. The adventures are of the usual 
kind. Ralph Chester, the hero, kills innumerable Frenchmen, 
-storms redoubts, escapes from prison, is shipwrecked, and, finally, 
contrary to our expectations, is not made an admiral in the 
last chapter. The print is too small even for young eyes. The 
mM; ——_ Grange ; or, the Missing Host (Griffith & 
Farran), is the title of the Rev. H.C, Adams's latest story. It 
relates the adventures of a party at a country house, and includes 
@ drawing-room farce. The missing host turns up eventually ; 
how, we leave the reader to discover. The book is bright and 
merry throughout. Malden; or, the Squire's Grandsons 
(Warne), is by Mrs. J. F. B. Firth, and is of the milder kind of 
boys’ stories, It is intended “ to show that troubles and difficulties 
are often of our own making.” Godfrey fancies that he can get 
on in London by himself as a literary man, or rather boy. It ends 
in his becoming a greengrocer’s messenger. The story of the 


other brother is not so interesting; but the whole book is of a 
character which it is impossible not to approve heartily. The 
boys are evidently sketched from nature, and are perfectly lifelike. 
Mr. Redmayne, the occasional drunkard, is drawn with terrible 
fidelity. The Seven Sons ; or, the Story of Malcolm and his Brothers 
(Nisbet), by Darley Dale, is an account of a family left without a 
father. The number of characters rather handicaps the author, and 
confuses the story. Mrs.Machen, left a young widow, is homeopathic, 
but finds it impossible to control her sturdy children. She sends 
for a strong-minded and religious female cousin, and invokes her 
assistance. This, however, does not seem sufficient, as she further 
takes to herself a husband, and provides besides a tutor for the 
same pu . How with so much help she allows one of her 
boys to be kidnapped and kept for — by circus-riders is one of 
the curiosities of the story. The hero is Ralph, the second son, 
disagreeable, sulky, and egotistical. Of course things go wrong 
with him. A mechanically disposed brother spoils his microscope ; 
another kills his pet mo . A scientific manuscript, left 
him by his father, is destroyed. Colonel Durnford is not centent 
with becoming his stepfather, but also, what is worse to the ill- 
regulated mind of the boy, his master. He takes to literature 
at a very early age, has his articles miraculously accepted, and 
80 consoles himself for his many troubles. The Ae is religi 

in tone, and well written, er Title of Honour, by 
(Griffith & Farran), is the history of Eleanour Trevelyan, whose 
title of honour consists in being the beloved of an Indian missionary. 
At the time to which the story relates travelling and missionary work 
were very different from what they are now. Eleanour does not feel 
strong enough to grapple with the difficulties of such a life. Unlike 
the author, we must commend her distrust of herself, as no one 
should aspire to martyrdom who does not enjoy walking about 
the world with shoes filled with uncooked p2as. A Prisoner's 
Daughter (S. P.O. K.) is a story of 1758, by Esmé Stuart, From 
the sume Society we have also received A Turbulent Town, the 
story of the Van Arteveldts at Ghent, by the Rev. Edward Hoare. 
Although in the form of a story, it gives the historical incidents 
with clearness and accuracy. Messrs. Griffith & Farran send us 
The Wild Horsemen of the ipas and The Boy Slave in Bokhara, 
by Mr. David Ker. Both are too well known already to need any 
fresh recommendation. : 

The annuals resolve themselves into two distinct classes, those 
which are new volumes of magazines, and those which are extra 
Christmas numbers, Of the magazines which have reached us, 
we a begin with The Quiver (Cassell & Co.), which is best of all 
those devoted to Sunday reading, as it is moderate in tone, and 
the serial stories are interesting and well written. It is better to make 
no reference to the illustrations. Sunday ( Wells Gardner) is so popu- 
lar with young people that it requires no commendation; but the 
woodcuts, asarule, arecoarse and commonplace or else worn out, with 
the exception of the illustrations of one of the stories, “ Mixed 
Pickles,” and a lovely little bit called “ Meadow Sweet.” A large 
number of smooth and ineffective pictures are evidently imported 
from Germany. Aunt Judy (Bemrose) fully keeps up to the high 
literary mark it has always aimed at. There is no magazine, for 
old or young, in which the stories are better written. They 
always have some feature out of the common. “Country 
Neighbours” is translated from the German, and it is a delightful 
story. There are many excellent articles on scientific subjects, 
and a coloured frontispiece by Mr. Caldecott. We may safely 
recommend The Boy’s Own Annual (“Leisure Hour” Office) to 

arents taking children to the seaside, vr abroad, or emigrating. 

Tt is a perfect storehouse of information and amusement, con- 
taining coloured pictures of flags, uniforms, and other suchlike 
things which every boy values. From the same office comes 
The Girls Own Paper, which is equally good in a different 
way, and has a charming = of a little girl singing a carol, 
in colour, after M. Ellen Edwards (Mrs. Staples). It is really 
harmonious, which can be said of very few chromolithographs 
this year. The year's issue of St. Nicholas (“‘ Century” Com- 
pany, New York) is wisely bound in two volumes, which 
makes it more manageable in little hands. The pictures are 
always its chief charm, and are certainly—though hardly, we 
think, as good as in some former years—better than those in any 
other children’s magazine. Zvery Boy's Annual (Routledge) con- 
tains several interesting serial stories ; “ Escaped from Siberia” is 
particularly thrilling. Of course all boys will approve of the 
“ Youngsters’ Yarns,” by Mr. Ascott R. Hope. “ Drawing-room 
Conjuring” will afford endless amusement on wet afternoons. 
Every Girls Annual (Routledge) is not so good. It consists 
chiefly of serial stories. The illustrations are poor, those in colours 
especially so. We have alao received The Adviser (Scottish 
Temperance League); The Dawn of Day for 1884 (S. P. C. K.); 
and the October number of Wide Awake (Boston: Lothrop), 
which is beautifully illustrated. 

Last month ( Review, October 25) we mentioned with 
praise the first two parts of Grands Peintres (Goupil). A third 
part is now before us. It is quite up to the standard of the 

men ittis, an ag. e may single out for special 
admiration the view along Cannon Street, Leoiee, by the deceased 
artist, on p. 120. 
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R. BUCHHEIM’S volume of selections from Heine's prose (1) _ 
stands on a different footing from ordinary anthologies of its | 
class, both on account of the special care expended upon it and as 
# contribution to the study of a writer destined to exert a marked 
influence wherever he is made at home. Mr. Arnold long ago 
drew attention to Heine's great importance as an emancipator of 
the human mind, a destroyer of the merely traditional and con- 
ventional ; and this is the especial characteristic of his prose 
writings, hitherto but little known in England. Dr. Buchheim 
will do much to render them popular; he has chosen his 
examples with admirable taste, and facilitated their study b 
copious notes, only too indulgent to the real or assumed aif 
culties of the student. The whole is prefaced by a memoir of 
considerable length, not attempting to emulate Mr. Arnold's 
critical insight, but to which the English reader may be referred 
as the most generally satisfactory account of Heine’s life and 
work in our uage. The selections commence with the first 
and best of Heine's prose writings, the “ Harzreise,” include 
the best part of the “Buch Le Grand,” the English chapters 
from the “ Reisebilder,” more interesting to us as Britons than 
intrinsically valuable; the “Rabbi of Bacharach,” never before 
edited in land ; and adequate examples of Heine's remain- 
ing writings, including some well-chosen extracts from Die 
romantische Schule. It is needless to say that in a Clarendon 
Press book the greatest care has been taken to exclude everything 
objectionable; but, as the effect of the selection will undoubtedly 
‘be to send the readers in any way capable of 2 = proms. I it to 
the complete works, the bulwark of morality seems somewhat im- 
perfect. Holding, for our own part, that the study of Heine does 
far more good than harm, we cordially thank Dr. Buchheim for his 
truly ree selection, which, at the same time, better sub- 
serves the minor purpose of teaching German pleasurably than any 
other reading-book we have met with. 

The fourth and concluding volume of Francis eng 
Memoirs (2) comes down to the veteran's restoration to his 
country, a happiness grievotsly impaired by the contemporaneous 
death of his wife and two of his children, The political interest 
of the volume chiefly relates to the negotiations carried on between 
the Hungarian exiles and the Italian Government for an attack 
upon Austria in the spring of 1861, which came to nothing from 
the indisposition of Louis Napoleon to encourage them. Pulszky's 
share in these transactions led to a breach of his friendship with 
Kossuth, whose letters are printed as well as Pulszky’sown. There 
ig a good deal about Garibaldi, whom Pulszky credits with more 
moderation and political insight than are usually accorded to him, 
His participation in Garibaldi’s escapade at Aspromonte got him 
into prison, notwithstanding his semi-sacred character as corre- 
‘spondent of an English newspaper. The latter part of the volume 
is chiefly occupied with remarks on art, evincing more good sense 
than originality. 

The supplementary volume of Meyer's Convereations-Lexi- 
kon (3) contains, as usual, a mass of the most interesting and 
important matter, partly consisting of entirely new articles, part] 
supplemen to former contributions. With what care 
accuracy the latter are kept up to the latest date is evinced by 
those treating of the progress of scientific and mechanical pro- 
cesses undergoing continual improvement, such as printing; and 
by the notices of recent English statistics and English literature, 
the latter from the accomplished pen of Dr. Eugene Oswald. 

An admirable work on the Bank of England, by Dr. Eugen von 
Philoppovich (4), traces, with great minuteness and extreme pre- 
cision, the ual development of the institution until, in the 
author’s words, “the finances of the State and of the Bank are 
fused into an inseparable unity, and the latter is engrafted as an 
indispensable instrument upon the financial organization of the 
former.” This arrangement Dr. Philippovich considers most bene- 
ficial both to the State and to the Bank, and he ors «| urges 
its adoption byContinental nations as far as the special circum- 
stances of each permit. This Le purpose leads him to give 
a very comprehensive account of all the machinery by which the 
business of the State is transacted through the Bank, such as Ex- 
chequer Bills and the form of keeping public accounts. It follows 
that many interesting subjects, such as the Bank Charter Act, 
the gold standard, the adjustment of the rate of discount, do not 
fall within the author's plan. It is to be wished that he would 
supplement his instructive work by a comparison of the English 
system with those which obtain on the Continent, especiall. 
—— out the degrees in which each State has as yet succeed 

impressing private banking corporations into the service of the 
nation. 

Fichte’s Sociology (5)—especially as conveyed in his Geschlossener 
Siow at the of his philo- 
sophy, and teems with foreshadowings of the world-regenerating 

(1) Heine’s Prosa; being Selections from his Prose Works, By C. A. 
a Clarendon Press erman Classics. London: Macmillan 


Meine i Franz Bay 
Von Pulszky. 4- Pressburg 
(3) Meyer’s Con Bd. 21. _Jahres-Su t, 


versations- Lexikon. 
1883-84. Leipzig: Bibliograph. Institut. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(4) De im Dienste der Fi Staates. 
‘on Dr. Eugen povich von Philippsberg. : Toeplitz & Deulicke. 
London: Williams ra Norgate. 


Die Sociologie Fichte’s. Von Dr. F. Schmidt-Warneck. Berlin: 


projects which now trouble capitalists and landowners. The 
coincidence between abstract philosophic thought and the pas- 
sionate Socialism engendered in the s le for existence would 
form an interesting and instructive subject of investigation. 
Nothing of the kind is to be obtained from Dr. Schmidt-Warneck, 
who treats his theme in the most repulsively technical manner, 
and effectually obscures every trait of Fichte except the narrow- 
ness and arrogance of his patriotism. In fact, the comment would 
hardly be worth much without the text, and the best way of re- 
introducing it to the world would be by means of a new edition 
of the Handels-Staat with notes indicating its affinities with more 
modern speculations. 

The religion of Islam, so simple and massive upon a distant 
view, ap) upon close inspection full of blending lights and 
shadows, and rifts almost amounting to fissures, The inevitable 
divergences of human character assert themselves here as else~ 
where, and, while the authority of the Koran is never impugned, 
its teaching is modified according to the idiosyncrasy of the 
disciple. This tendency is vated by the fact that to the 
Mussulman the Koran is a body of Jaw as well as of divinity, and 
momentous secular as well as spiritual results hang upon the in- 
terpretation of its precepts. ‘he position of the Zahirites, the 
school of Mahometan divines and jurists whose doctrines are 
analysed by Dr. Goldziher (6), is at the head of the strictly 
literalistic party. As among ourselves, the temperaments of 
some men incline them to arigid interpretation of the letter, main- 
taining that individual hardship is compensated by the benefits 
arising from a certain rule; while others strive to provide agai 
failures of justice by liberality of construction. To the latter 
belongs the great school of Abu Hanifa, dominant among Mussul- 
man jurists, but accused by its adversaries of excessive casuistry, 
and of idle ingenuity in inventing impossible cases, The differences 
between the four great schools of Mahometan doctors are well 
brought out by Dr. Goldziher, whose work is much more enter- 
taining than could have been expected, abounding in apt quota- 
tions from standard Arabic authors, exceedingly suggestive of the 
modes of thought imposed upon a naturally ingenious race, ob- 
liged to find the Koran an authority for everything, and authority 
for everything in the Koran. 

Dryden thought it an admissible supposition that nature might 
have exhausted herself in creating Homer and Virgil, and would 
be eternally incapable of reproducing their like. Modern German 
criticism admits the inability of nature to reproduce Homer, seei 
that no such person ever existed, but ranks Virgil among the arti- 
ficial, if accomplished, writers of whom every generation has 
enough. There are symptoms of this ridiculous judgment—only 
excusable as a reaction against a pedantic idolatry still more 
a age the way of similar estimates of Euripides and 
Moliére, Dr, Pliiss(7) impugns it courageously, but in an 
academical style more suited to a German than an English public. 
His volume affords no comprehensive view of the subject, and no 
estimate of Virgil's relation to the poetry of the modern world. 
The author's view of the poet is rather to be collected from the 
general drift of his remarks than to be found clearly expressed in 
any one passage. To some extent this is due to the peculiar 
method of treatment, itself probably owing to the fact that the 
sections of the volume are mostly founded upon lectures originally 
intended to be complete in themselves. The subjects of these 
discourses are the landing of the Trojans in Africa, the fate of 
Laocoon, the archery of Acestes, the vision of the heroes among 
the shades, and the shield of AZneas. The method of composition 
adopted by Virgil in each case is learnedly and intelligently 
expounded ; but perhaps, after all, in a style calculated to confirm 
the impression that the poet owes more to art than to nature. In 
his defence of Virgil on particular points Dr. Pliiss is very happy, 
especially against the charge of having been a mere imitator of 
Homer, and of having anne throughout his epic to a national 
sentiment invented for the occasion. He also, with a courage very 
unusual in a German critic, grapples with Lessing, and positivel 
refuses to be bound by his authority. On the whole, the book 
exceedingly well adapted for academical circles, but the reinstate- 
ment of Virgil as a popular favourite in Germany will need to be 
accomplished by an appeal more simple, concise, and animated. 

The third volume of Dr. Buchholz’s comprehensive work on the 
Homeric poems(8) treats of the religion and morality of the 
Hellenic world of his period; and the first part, the only por- 
tion as yet published, comprises a full survey ef the Homeric 
theogony. Nothing can be added to our knowledge of the at- 
tributes and characteristics of the deities as they appear in 
Homer; but it would not be easy to frame a more in 
gent and intelligible digest of the subject for general service 
than that for which we are indebted to Dr. Buchholz, His 
introductory remarks are brief, but weighty; he draws at- 
tention to the complete disengagement o! Homeric reli- 
gion from the veneration of natural forces in which it had its 
root, and its unique position among religions as a thoroughly 
———— creed, the exaltation of ordinary humanity to 
divine rank by the creation of ideal images of human perfection 
as conceived by the conscience of the time. We are not sure 
that the phenomenon is altogether so unique as it appears to 

(6) Die Zahiriten: ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte. Von Dr. 
Ignaz Goldziher. Leipzig: Schulze. London: Nutt. 
ig? Kunst. Von Dr. Hans Theodor Pliss, 

pzig: Teubner. London: Nutt. 

‘(8) Die Homerische Realien. Von Professor Dr. E. Buchholz... Bd. g 
Abth.1. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: Nutt. 
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Dr. Buchholz. Something resembling it might, we fancy, be 
‘discovered in the South Sea Islands ; tad “the more definite 
‘anthropomorphism of the Greeks is probably due in mea- 
sure to the marvellous artistic instinct which, long before art 
had attained anything like technical perfection, had created out 
of human elements a distinct type for each deity, and impressed 
it upon the imagination of the people. Dr. Buchholz might 
have dwelt much more fully upon the traces of the old nature- 
worship, and of barbarous habits and practices, still existing in 
Homer, and might have paralleled the latter with numerous 
instances existing at the present day. It can only be said that 
in this case the scale of the work must have been considerably 
enlarged, and that its scientific precision would have suffered 
by the introduction of obscure and debatable matter. Dr. 
Buchholz justly remarks on the simpler character of the Homeric 
theogony, as compared with that of Hesiod and A®schylus, as a 
fact incontestably demonstrating his priority to those writers. 

Professor Meyer (9) apologizes for a publication which cannot 
contain much absolutely new.matter on the ground that the number 
of works relating to its subject is much smaller than might have 
been expected. It certainly is remarkable that so few books should 
have been written in Germany on so fruitful a theme as the popu- 
lar superstitions of the middle ages. Few even of those existing 
treat the subject as a whole, being limited to one of the two great 
departments of sorcery or popular mythology. Professor Meyer 
has entered upon both these fields of research, adding chapters on 
astrology, alchemy, the vestiges of heathen beliefs and practices, 
the crimes popularly imputed to the Jews, and other current 
delusions of the age. He makes no pretension to philosophical 
research; but his facts are industriously collected and lucidly 
arranged, and his volume is both entertaining and instructive, 
affording abundant food for the reflections which the author has 
judiciously left the reader to make for himself. 

The most interesting contribution to the Deutsche Rundschau (10) 
is an authentic account, by Otto Hartwig, of Charlotte Diede, a 
person famous in literary ee not for anything written by her- 
self, but as the recipient of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s “ Letters to 
a Female Friend.” The narrative in some degree explains the 
rather patronizing tone of the correspondence on Humboldt’s 
part. Oharlotte Diede, so far from being an Egeria, was 
@ passionate and erring woman, who had been divorced from 
her husband with considerable fault on both sides, and whose 
subsequent Platonic attachments had been highly unfortunate. 
Humboldt, knowing her circumstances, was not unnaturally some- 
what reserved didactic; the wonder is that he should have 
found so much enjoyment in epistolary intercourse with a woman 
he had scarcely seen, and whose very existence he made such an 
impenetrable mystery. Most of Charlotte's own letters to her 
various correspondents have been destroyed; but the specimens 


j given here scarcely suggest that her epistolary powers could have 


ated a man like Humboldt. Professor Hirschfeld contributes 
a very interesting account of the revenues of the temple of Apollo 
at Delos, after recently discovered inscriptions which have thrown 
great light upon the subject. Ernst von Wichert’s Lithuanian 
story is grap ic and affecting. Paul Giissfeldt’s narrative of his 
travels in Chili is so far chiefly occupied with his voyage thither, 
and his trouble from the entire demoralization of the Swiss guide 
he had brought with him by the sea. Herr Geffcken is as sure as 
the most Chauvinistic of his countrymen that the German settle- 
ment at Angra Pequeiia is the envy of the earth. From his own 
showing, however, it appears to be of no value except for the rich 
copper mines in the neighbourhood ; and it seems to be almost 
admitted that it will be of little use without Wallfisch Bay, 
which public feeling at the Cape assuredly will not allow the 

Government to cede to Germany, 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


y= Italian letters of the merveilleux petit Président (1), (as 
Diderot calls him, in telling an anecdote very much more 
witty than proper), Charles de Brosses , are more or less famous in 
their way as monuments of eighteenth-century Jocoseria. But, 
unless we mistake, they have not been reprinted for some quarter 
of a century, and their reappearance in the excellent edition due 
to the diligence of M. Colomb nearly fifty years ago demands a 
few lines of notice, Written to an assembly of the author's friends 
in the provincial capital of Dijon, which at that time (1739) and 
for some years afterwards yielded to no provincial town in France 
point of combined literary and social attractions, they are 
full of the characteristics of the time. The President de Brosses 
‘was almost as ardent a lover of classical art and archeology 
as Winckelmann, and had a much wider interest in what is 
now called anthropology at large. He wrote with all the liveli- 
ness, not to say the levity, of a contemporary and compatriot 
of Voltaire. Despite the abundance of its information on really 
important points, we shall not recommend the book as a prize 
for schoolboys or schoolgirls. But for readers who have ar- 
rived at years of discretion it is a book full of amusement and 


Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters und der niichstfolgenden Jahrhunderte. 
ve Meyer. Basel: Schneider. London: 
(10) Deutsche Rundschau. UHerausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
J Hft.x. Berlin: Paetel. London: Tribner & Co. 
‘Quatritme édition: Paris: Perrin. 


(1) Lettres familizres écrites d'Italie. Par le Président de Brosses. 


scarcely less full of instruction. Nor are those passages which 
are levelled at the cheek of the young m by any means re- 
presentative of the letters. Nothing, for instance, can be more 
irreproachable, more amusing, or more instructive than the record 
of an interview at Milan with the great Signorina Agnesi, a 
young girl of wealth and position, who disputed on mathematical 
and philosophical points with all comers in all languages, and was 
nevertheless a well-bred and agreeable lady, 

The fifth volume of M. de Pontmartin’s Souvenirs(2) is as 
heterogeneous as all its forerunners, except the first. It contains 
reviews, obituary articles, souventys proper, and one or two papers 
half souvenir, half nouvelle, which the author elsewhere admits 
to be at best subjectively historical. It is at least as amusing as 
its predecessors, and as suggestive of admiration for the acuteness, 
the vigour, and the literary skill of the author, mingled with dis- 
approval of his occasi acrimony and amusement at his in- 
vincible prejudices. It is as impossible as ever to agree with M. 
de Pontmartin’s admiration of Mme. Mary Summer, and with his 
comminations of Flaubert and Baudelaire; as easy as ever to agree 
with his admiration of Paul de St.-Victor and Victor de Laprade, 
and with his comminationsof M. Zola. Indeed, these latter commina- 
tions are here considerably milder than usual, and M. de Pontmartin, 
to our thinking, lets off the author of La joie de vivre far too 
easily. It would probably have cost him too much to avow 
(though he half hints some knowledge of the fact) that nearly the 
whole merit of that generally disgusting 1 camry comes from 
its imitation of Madame Bovary and L’éducation sentimentale. 
But for all his little weaknesses, M. de Pontmartin is a critic and 
an écrivain, and that is something nowadays. 

M. Paul Sauniére visited Canada and New York dzring the 
early summer of the present year, in M. Edmond Blanc’s steam 
yacht, the Nudienne, and he has given the French public his log 
with commendable rapidity (3). As the Nubienne is said to have 
been the first French yacht, at any rate the first of her class, to 
cross the Atlantic, the occasion perhaps deserved a chronicler, and 
M. Sauniére writes with an agreeable independence of other 
people’s opinions and books, which, though a little odd at times and 
very characteristically French, lends freshness to his work, Is 
there any country in the universe but France in which a practised 
writer and apparently a man of the world would write “ Brood- 
way,” “ Coktel,” and so forth? But it must be admitted that a 
man who, by abstaining from other literatures and languages, has 
enabled himself to write “Broodway” and “Coktel,” gives a 
guarantee of good faith by this ingeniously phonetic spelling. He 
evidently has not merely read up the subject. We must leave the 
members of the New York Yacht Clubs and those responsible for 
the New York pilots to answer the accusations which M, Sauniére 
brings of discourtesy against the one and of culpable negligence 

inst the other; but the cruellest cut to American sensitiveness 
will probably be the round condemnation he passes on “every 
sort” of American bread. 

The appearance of a fifth edition of M. Mignet’s “ Historical 
Studies (4) deserves notice ; anything more would be superfluous, 

We do not usually notice French translations of English works. 
M. Daryl’s version of General Gordon’s Soudan letters (5) dserves, 
however, to be made an exception, because of the vigorous and, on 
the whole, accurate survey of the actual situation which M. Daryl 
has pretixed. He wrote, however, in September, so that it is 
necessarily not complete; and it may be, perhaps, just necessary 
to warn very incautious readers that he writes,as a matter of 
course, from his own point of view. As far, however, as this view 
affects matter-of-fact, we are disposed to quarrel with very little 
except the statement that English public opirion would not allow 
Mr. Gladstone to retain the Soudan. The facts are just the other 
way—that up to the present time it has been impossible to turn 
the decided public opinion in favour of retaining the Soudan into 
an imperative expression that Mr. Gladstone must retain it or 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ft lowe series of artistic handbooks published by the Committee 
of Council on Education (Chapman & ) is rapidly 
growing. Three have been lately published. Mr. Alfred Maskeil 
contributes one on Russian Art and Art Objects in Russia. The 
double title is absolutely necessary as a description of the bock, 
for if Mr. Maskell had confined himself to Russian art alone he 
would have had but a very limited subject. He does his best to 
justify the favourable or patriotic opinion of his authorities, who 
lieve that the Russians have contrived to elaborate something 
of their own out of the different forms of art which have in various 
ways been imported into their country. The evidence he produces 
scarcely supports his theory. The articles of native manufacture 
cited in his pages are far more remarkable as pieces of clever 
imitation than as original work. His illustrations indeed afford 
a striking proof of the poverty of Russian art, for the great 
majority of them ure devoted to Greek, Byzantine, Sassanian, 
or other Oriental works of art. Some of them are very beautiful. 
Another handbook is a compact and orderly account of French 


2) Souvenirs d'un vieur critique. Par A. de Pontmartin. Cinquid: 

(3) A traversl’ Atlantique. Par Paul Saunitre. Paris: Dentu. 

P (4) Etudes historiques. Par M. Mignet. Cinquitme édition. Paris: 
errin. 


(5) Lettres de Gordon sa seur. Par Philippe Daryl. Paris: Hetzel. 
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Euston, written by MM. Gasnault and Garnier, and translated b 
Mr. Villars. Its illustrations may profitably be compared wit 
Mr. Maskell’s if only for the purpose of showing how poor the 
mass of French pottery looks alongside the work of the Persians 
and of the early and later Greeks. Mr. A. H. Church is the author 
of the handbook on English Pottery. As he says himself, “ The 
subject is large, and has many aspects.” It is also one on which 
many persons have various and pronounced opinions, Mr. Church 
seems to confine himself mainly to matter of fact, and does not 
carry his history beyond the end of the last century. 


Under the title of Men of Invention and Industry (John 
Murray) Dr. Smiles publishes another volume of essays in his 
now familiar style, They all, of course, preach his well-known 
doctrine, that the noblest thing on earth is “ push,” and that 
the greatest triumph of human intellect and virtue is to make an 
invention and patent it. We have no particular admiration for 
this rather Philistine ideal, but it has its devotees. In this volume 
Dr. Smiles’s enthusiasm is more obvious than his accuracy of 
statement. Dr. Smiles sees all things in industry so exclusively, 
that he even contrives to discover something which he calls the 
“well-known industry of the Irish people.” The first of his 
essays professes to give some account “ of a very important 
branch of English industry—that of shipbuilding.” A better 
subject for an essay by a competent writer could hardly have 
been chosen, but we cannot say that Dr. Smiles has been suc- 
cessful in treating it. What he really has done is to collect 
a number of rather inaccurate and very scrappy statements about 
the voyages and naval battles of the Elvzabethan period, and make 
a few quotations from the MS. autobiography of Phineas Pett. 
His essay, however, will be read in vain by the inquiring young 
shipbuilder who wishes to learn exactly what Phineas Pett did for 
the art of shipbuilding in this country. 

A writer who honestly tells you what he means deserves every 
encouragement, and therefore we can within due limits praise 
“The East India Merchant ” who publishes a little book with the 


terrifying title of The Homology of Economic Justice (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co.) The author frankly says on his title-page that this | 
essay is written to prove “that Political Economy is Sophistry, | 
and Landlordism Usurpation and Illegality.” These things he | 
— by the combined help of Messrs. George and Wallace. The | 

erchant’s ideas are a good deal obscured by excursions into | 
history and of playful sarcasm at the expense of the | 
economist wal the landlord, but on the whole they seem to amount 
tosomething like this :—Commerce is the source of all wealth {there 
is truly nothing like leather], therefore the land should be more 
taxed than it is. To enable the State to raise more money from 
the land, nobody should be allowed to hold more than he can till. 
The Crown can resume the property in all land by edict, and the 
House of Commons has a right to tax, therefore let the resumption | 
be carried out. If these premisses seem somewhat shaky and | 
there are gaps in this luminous train of reasoning, we humbly 
hope that some of the blame, at least, will be allowed to rest on 
the East India Merchant. 

Anything written by Mr. Andrew Bisset is worth reading, and 
consequently his Notes on the Anti-Corn Law Struggle (Williams 
& Norgate) may safely be recommended. Mr. Bisset is as cock- 
sure as ever that the landowners of England have shamefully 
taken advantage of the abolition of knights’ tenures to defraud 
the community, and he preaches this scraggiest of all gospels with 
ardour and in his own delightfully discursive style. His “ notes” 
on the Holy War so often sung by Mr. Bright consist of a few 
biographical details and a great deal of general observation. 


Dr. Richardson prosecutes his labours on behalf of the public 
health by writing a memoir on the system of Dr. Dauglish under 
ry: Naor On the Healthy Manufacture of Bread (Bailliére, Tindall, 

The English reader who longs to read M. Ohnet and cannot 
read him in the original may, if he is in desperate straits, make 
use of the translation of Countess Sarah (Vizetelly & Co.) Such 
@ person will not perceive how bad it is, nor be in any way 
annoyed by the bald English. The nicely-illustrated edition of 
No Relations, a translation of M. Malot’s Sans Famille (Bentley & 
Son), will make an appropriate Christmas present. 

We doubt whether the fame of Edgar Allan Poe will carry off 
another complete edition; but here isa new one, edited, with a 
memoir, by Mr. R. H. Stoddard (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
The late Mr. J. T. Blight’s Churches of West Cornwall has 
reached a second edition (Uxford: Parker « Co.); Major-General 
Porter's Knights of Malta its third (Simpkin, Marshall, &-Co.) ; 
Mr. R. G. White's England Within and Without its sixth 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.); and Mr. Grey's Bird's-eye 
English Literature its fourth thousand (Griffith & 

‘arran). 


The Solicitor’s Diary, Almanac, and Legal Directory, 1885 
(Waterlow & Sons), is published, being the fortieth volume of the 
series ; and Messrs. Kent & Braund have brought out the first 
volume of a new Directory of Building Societies (London: 5 and6 | 
Great Winchester Street, E.C.) 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AvveRTISEMENT Derartwent has been Remove from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Haxt, 
33 Sovrnampton Srreet, Srranp, Lonpoyx, W.C. 
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or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 


FRANCE. 


Copies of the Satunpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d, 


CoNnTENTS OF No. 1,517, November 22, 1884, 


Peace with Honour. 
The Congo Conference. Fair Trade. 

Unwisdom after the Event. A Seasonable Article. 
Spain. Ghosthood Suffrage. Vicarious Extravagance. 
Imperial Federation. The Afghan Frontier Commission. 
German Socialism. 


Luigi Cornaro. 

Shakspeare, Calderon, and Mr. Burnand. ‘La Scherma.” 
Mugwumps. The Irish Linen Trade. Some Famous Hamlets. 
The Crofter Question. The Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Massillon. The Close of the Racing Season. 


The Croker Papers. 
Four Novels. Some Books on Elizabethan Literature, 
Edmund Yates’s Recollections. Red Indian Folklore. 
Life of the Queen. Crime on the Peshawar Frontier. 
Christmas Books—/V. German Literature. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


. CONTENTS OF No. 1,516, NOVEMBER 15, 1884: 

The Battle of the Houses—The Skye Crofters—Egypt—The Presidential Election— 
Fitzgerald’s Acquittal—A Very Dead Horse—A Modern Odysseus—The 
Contest at Hackney—Znluland—The Army—Shows—Lord Lytton's Letters— 
Ministers at the Dinner-table. 

Dead Game, — The Chamberlainiad — St. Bernards — Young Jfrs. Winthrop at the 
Court Theatre—A German Quarrel— /Parsifal at the Albert Hall—The 
State of Trade—The Theatres—* Alexandre Dumas and his Plagiarisms”— 
Italian Opera at Her Majesty's Tneatre—The Picture Galleries—The Crystal 


Concerts. 

Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley—Three Sensational Novels—A History of the 
Four Georges—Letters of Jane Austen —Cornish Worthies—Some 
Science School Books—Christmas Books, —French Literature—New 
Looks and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- ---— 


« (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREA 
PICTURE, com afew days before he diced. NOW ON VIEW at the 

GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 

Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


PPRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES by British and 
Toseign, Aree including Carl Heffner’s Views in the Campagua, is NOW OPEN. 


HE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of PICTURES, 


by ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, incl 


s New 
ure, “A Competition, 1730,” is NOW OPEN, at ARTHUR TOOTH & SON'S 
Is., including Catal 


Pict 
GALLERIES, 5 and 6 Haymarket. Admissi 


INE ART GLASS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, MOSAICS, 


‘VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The COUNCIL are about to 


appoint EXTERNAL EXAMINERS in the following subjects :— 
1. English Language and Literature. 8. Physics. 
2. French. 9. Phys » 
3. German, 10. Zoology. 
Philosophy and PoliticalEconomy. 


6&C 

7, Geology. . 
The appointment will be for three bo 
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= 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE | OF NORTH WALES. 


LECTURER IN LATIN will be appointed in December. 


tipend num, and a share of the Fees, guaranteed at not less than £50.— 
pplonsions. and tweive oo of Testimonials, to be in the haads of the uadersigned on or 
W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 


Bangor : November 19, 1881. tary and Registrar, 


GI. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
ail tra. ENTRANCE ARSILIPS, of ona £60 respectively, open to 
rst- t w for competition m Octo 
al Classes are held. rroughont the year for the “PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC” 
“INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, and 
may be joined at 
Entries may dd to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
made for Students’ --42 im their second or subsequent years; aiso for Deutal Suudents 


fi lified Practiti 
all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GkonGE 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 
COLLEGE, TAVISTOC K— 


ELLY 
K The TRUSTEES have REDUCED the FEES at KELBY COLLEGE to £54 per 
annum (for boarders). At this Colleze Buys are prepared for the Universities, Army, Navy, 
and other examinations. Junior Boys prepared for Public Schools ; the situation is healthy, 
the buildings Ty and airy ; cre is a large Picyground, F ives ourts, Gymoas.um, 
Carpenter's Shop. NEXT 'TEKM begins on January 22, 1885.—Apply to the Heap- 
ASTER. 


> 

AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. Master, the 

Rev. H. C. OGLE, Fellow and late Tutor of Ma‘dalen College, Ireland, and Craven 
Scholar.—The First Term, 1585, will begin on WEDNESDAY, January 14. New boys will be 
received on the previous day hy appointment. The work of every boy is under the direct 
supervision of the Master, particular attention is given to young boys, and there is special pre- 
bmg for scholarship and other examinations. Amonz the successes gained in the months 
1982—June 1884, are :—First Classical Scholarsh p, Queen's ; First Classical Scholarship, 

Keble ; Classical Scholarship, Queen's ; Mathematical Scholarship, St. John’s; Natural 
Science Scholarship, Jesus; First Class in Final Mathematical School; First Class in Clas- 
Moderations ; two First in Mathematical Moderations; Accessit to Junior 
thematical (University) an Terms in the schooithouse fur board, tuition in the 
scr iptions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. For information 
and terms for Day Scholars, apply to the Keverend 


ordinary subjects, and : school Subse! 
relative to ¢ 
the MasTER. 


INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
OOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

course of study is arvana to fit an ENGINEER tor employment in Europe, India, or 

SIXTY SCLUDENTS will be admitted in Sepremver 1835. For 

the Secretary of State will Une Fitteen Appointments in the Indian Jie 4 ‘ao os. 


'wo in the Indian t — For parti appl e 


Bhcnerany, at the College. 
MATRICULATION and other EKXAMS.—Rev. W. D. 


ALLEN, from 1871-1581 Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, assi-ted by a 
. Worthing. of 
ighest reieences 


Cambridge Scholar and Senior Opiime, takes PUPILS at Findcn Keetor 
30 Pupils in three years three only have failed to pass at the first attempt. 
in Oxsord and country. 


Bors’ HIGH SCHOOL, NOTTINGHAM.—The HEAD- 


MASTERSHIP of this School will be vacant at Christmas next, and the Governors 
fev ete eputentions. The Scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners prescribes tiat the 
aster must be a Graduate Of some University in the United Kingdom, but no one 
shal Le disqualified from being a Master by reason of his not beinz or not intending to be in 
oly Orders, The emoluments of the office will cons st of a fixed vear.y stipend of £200, and 
o capitation payment of £3 for each boy —% the School up to 300, and 42 for every addi- 
al boy, together with a residence rent free. School will Sveeenets at least 500 boys. 
Applicat with testimonials and references, and endorsed Application for 

4 w- ust be sent. not later than December 5, tu the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. E. 
RASER, ettingham, trom whom further information may be obtained. 


OLMESDALE HOUSE, BURGESS HILL, Sussex.— 
Mr. 8. McC. HILL, formerly Scholar of Balliol Collece, prepares BOYS for 
Marlborough College and the Public Schoois. ‘Terms, Eighty Guineas. 
SCHOOL, 


HALLIFoRD PREPARATORY 
SHEPPERTON, near London. 
NMENRY_ ST. CLAIR A. (Eten and C.C.C., Oxford) and MALCOLM 
EA A. (Clifton C.C.C.. Oxtord, late Assistanc- Master at Sedbergh’ prepaie 
he Public Schools.—For Pi and 


to ~ CLAIR 
Halliford. Middlesex, 


SCHOOL TRANSFER.—A large and prosperous GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, with very good connexion, in a suburb of Manchester. to be DISPOSED 
OF, by Christmas. No —Address, No. 479, HART'S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 33 
Sout! thamptun S treet, Strand, 


XAMINATION IN ARTS.—The next Examination of the 


Society of Apothecaries will be he!d at their Ifall on January 8,9, and 10, 1°85, Infur- 
mation wilt be given on application | to Mr. J.C, SARGEANT, Apothecaries’ I Hall, E.c, 


TERARY PROPERTY.—The Proprietor of an important 

Series of FIFTY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, now in constant demand, the ssle of 

ptich during the last tive years has excceded One Hundred ana bitty Thousand Volumes, 

esirous of selling the (Or YRIGH TS, &c., by valuation in the usual way. A profit oc 

ie per cent. on the purchase-money would be "guaranteed ior th.ee years.—Apply to Messrs. 
UNTON & MORHIS, Solicitors, ¥5a Queen Victuria Street, E.C. 


UCRATIVE INVESTMENT. 
E BAILLIEBROOK RULER. 

The Parallel Ruler of a future travels in a true plane, describes rectangles, automa- 
tically records distances between lines. For a nominal payment any one wishnz to 
etart tat once a rp and profitable business can have the complete patent and stock-in- -trade 
of this beautiful invention, with all rights accruing to the inventor,— Address, B. B., Box 11,2, 
Beli's, 167 Fleet Street, B.C. 


—A GENTLEMAN much engaged in literary work 
fora YOUNG GRADUATE of a University, or for a capable and iotel- 

¥ fouth wi with literary tastes, who desires to become a Writer for the Press or an Author. 
ak reliability, and application to work are es<ential qualifications, and a goud kuow- 
uf Modern Languages and Shorthand, or on cness to learn the latcer, are desirable. A 

pf will be given. Premium £315.—Apply to BeTA, care of Street & Co., 30 Corahiil, 


To. PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There is a VACANCY 

for a JUNIOR CLERK in a Public Office, which offers eareptional opportunities for 
acquiring a sound busine-s training. Age 16 to 18, Well educated, ind sstrious, and 
possessing some knowledge of Modein Languages, and willing to learn Shorthand. Com- 
mencing salary £40 per annum. Premium required, £200.—Address, ALPHA, care of Mvsors. 
Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C, 


A. GENTLEMAN (33), fond of Sport, wishes to TRAVEL for 


ae astral, and would like to » join others who may be intending a Tour. Ameri 
precerred.—Adiress, A. B. M., Stanesby's Library, 179 Sloane 


A HOME offered to an INVALID LADY 
or GENTLEMAN in the house cf a married medical man, without an ny, a {pee 
in one of the most heaithy and beautiful parts of Shropshire.—Apply * MEDicUs, 

brat essrs. Adnitt & N Nauton, Stationers, | Shrewsbur, ry. 


BARRISTER and AUTHOR, aged 34, is anxious to obtain 
EMPLOYMENT, cither at Tlome or Abroad. as a Secretary and Amanuensis, or in 
ne sided ub — 

Adaress, U.. General Post Office, Bristo’ Anan 


THE LONDON WARMING and VENTILATING COM- 


PANY. ES (as St. Paul's and other Cathedrals, and 
32 Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, Ww. c, 
HARING 


CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual! I Stating Annual Subscriptions 
Annual Expenditure 00 

THE COUNCIL fe HELP t t this defici 
Donations aud Annu Subscriptions, or Lagneles for and per ty by 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY.—President, the Right 

Hon, the Earl of SHAFTESBURY,K.G.—This Society supplies Elastic prackings, 

IN or utions Ww 

lay & Contd s will be thankfully rece: 


ty Lomba.d Street ; or at the 


OUR SAILORS. 
GI. ANDREW'S WATERSIDE CHURCH MISSION. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 
Admiral Sir E. A. INGLEFIELD, K.C.B. 
Rev. CANON SCARTH. 

Committee earnestly the claims of this important CHURCH MISSION. Nine 
Gorey. visi the ships ~ he yoy ny dock parishes of the PORT of LONDON and 
eae VESEND. a is given to branches at Liverpool, Grimsby, Brixham, Sharpness, 

vonport, others. 
F ORTY) Foreign Stations are corresponded with, and aaipctom as far as practicable in money 
and books. ‘The Committee have made grants to Genoa, Leghorn, Palermo, Trieste, Dieppe, 


| Caen, Pernambuco, Belise, Odessa, Constant. nople. Gaiatz, Port Said, and other foreign 
| They earnestly ask for more Church Help to enable them to extend the work. ‘They will be 


most thankiul fur rturies on ST. ANDRE ‘> DAY, which year ialls upon a 
Cheques avd P.0.0.'s payable to the Secretar. 
Lankers—London and Bank or any of Branches, 
3, = an Papers are always most acceptable. Clothes for 
area 


Rev. CANON SCARTH, Hon. Sec, 
WM. EVAN FRANKS, Secretary. 


Office : 65 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


HLECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
ANY, 
Offices : 4 Great Street. Millwall, E. 
Telephone Nos..... Otlice, whee 5.16. 
Rezistered Telegraph address : ge," ‘Lond 


ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the “E. P. 8... ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and prevents failure in Electric Light ; enables lamps to burn at any hour, day or 
night, when engines are not running, thus combining, with the excellence and beauty of the 
Evectric Light, the convenience of gas. ‘This renders it especially suitable for Hotels, 

Country Residences, Factories, and Mills. 

Portable Electric Light Plant for temporary Operations, 

Public or Social Meetings, Fetes, Balls, Dinners, &. 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL, £2.000,000, fully su bscribed by more than 850 | £100,000 paid up. 
_ The Company's loans are limited to first-class ireehold The issue is 
to the uncalled eapital. Home Directors 


Sir William T. Power, K.C.B. 
Edward W. Stafford, K.C.M.G, 


4 J. Bristow, Esq. 

V. K. Graham, Esq. 
} ‘alconer Larkworthy, Eos. 
Arthur M. 


Colonial Board. 

The Sir FREDK. W HITAKERY -C.M.G., M.1..C., late Premier of New Zealand. 
The Directors are issuing Terminable Debentures bearing interest at 5 per cent. ~ seven or 

ten years, 4) per cent. for tive, and 4 percent. for halt-yearly 


LISON, Munaying 
Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, London, ee 
PYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND—CITY OF LONDON, 


The COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS of the City of London will meetin the Guild- 
hall of the said City on Tuesday, Dece 1881, at half-past twelve o'ciock precisely; to 
receive Proposols for taking C BUILDING LEASES, for a term ofeighty years, Two Piots 
of very valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in Upper Thames Street, one at the 
corner of Brewers’ Lane. aaa the other at the corner of Joiners’ Hall —W-4" 

Further particulars. with conditions and printed forms of proposal, may be had on applica- 
tion at this ce, where Plans of the Ground may also be seen. 

"rhe Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or ony pre 1, 

Tersons must attend personally or by a duly authorized agent on the 
above-mention ay at half-past twelve o'clock precisely. and the party whose offer is ac- 
cepted will be required to execute an Agreement and Bond at the same time. 

roposals must be endorsed on the outside “* Tender tor Ground, Upper Thames Street,” and 
be delivered in, addressed to the undersigned, be‘ore twelve o ‘clock on the said day of treaty. 


Y BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : 
October, 1884. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND—CITY of LONDON. 

be COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS of the C'ty of London will meet in the 
Guitanat of the said City on bys a ber 16, 1884, at half-past Twelve o'clock 
prec rely ; to receive Proposals for t ng on UILDING LEASES, for a term of eigaty 
ye-rs, ‘Three Plots of very valuanle ? RE HOLD GROUND, situate in Bevis Marks. 

Further particulars, with conditi_nsand printed forms of Proposal, may be had on appli- 

cation at this Office, where Plans of the Ground may also be 

e Comnussioners do not bind themselves to veces the highest or any proposal. 

Forcens making proposals must attena personally or by a duly authorized ton the 
above-mentioned day at half-past Twelve o'clock coustecky, and the party whose offer is 
accepted will be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the out . Tender for Ground, Bevis Marks.” and be 
delivered in, audressed to the undersigned, beiore Twelve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office. Guii 


November, 1884. 


BS.—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. 
R. 4. :G, ‘STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at his 


REAT ROOMS, 38 King Street, Covent Garden, regu 
WEEKS as above. large c of fi DUTCH FLO! OWER ROO Lot 

suit both lerge and ye buyers. The Sales commence at Half-past Twelve, dntsising 
generally about Five o'clock. Un View morn.ngs of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SoLD HBVERYwWHERE. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 23. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable § 

Benedict writes :—* 1 have tried the principal opticians without eed ee pRne 
suit admirably.”"—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET, 
tcientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen weakest sights, 
Pamyhiet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


XUM 


| 
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HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s. 6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from 11s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS. warranted good and serviceable. at a very m~erate 
price, 3ft., 30s. This ym 2 ft., 20s.) makes a most comortable Bed, 
and cannot be surpassed at 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 10s. 
SUITES OF WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH & WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s. S@REENS, specially suitable for Bedrvoms, 21s. 
EASY CHAIRS, from 35s. 

COUCHES. from 75s. RITING 2a. 

OCCASIONAL from 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TREE or POST. 


195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuirsness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s. 64. & 23. per bottle. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household use and for the Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Outdoor use and for Travellers. 


GRANT’S 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy. 


A fine appetizer; pleasant with avrated waters. 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


* A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the 
Silver Medal, finest old Cognac. 


on ont Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Health Exhibition. Manufacturers, T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s. 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 


CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTUER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Heap Orrice: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 

7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS 


HAS RECEIVED 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION 
THE HIGHES!T AWARD 
OVER ALL OTHER MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL OR ARTIFICIAL. 


“ Apollinaris reigns alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. 
Its numerous competitors appear to have one after another fallen 
away.”—British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884. 


‘THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi 


ild and climate of North-Western 
dence on the verge of the Atlantic. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720, 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., axv 5 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


Marine, Fire. and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than & 


— 
in hand exceed £3,300,000. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782 
fenceaeee against kom ty Fire an! rw sing effected in all parts of the World, 


MACDONALD 
FRANCIS MACDUNALD Teint Secretaries, 
ASSURANOE COMPANY, 
Established 1236. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


LONDON~—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (iss3). 


NORTHERN 


FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £100,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITU, General Manager. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
OXFORD STREET (Comer of Vere Street), W, — FIith. | Established 1710, Tome and 

"TINE. Established 1310. Specially low raves 


Foreign rate 
young lives. Large Immediate settlement of claims. 


(THE COMMEROIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRE, LIFE, MARL 

£250,000 
Lite Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders about .. £375,000 
Other Funds exceed 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS, 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,000,000 

Orrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E 

West Exp Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, W. 


PROFITABLE 


Our special CIRCULAR for NOVEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of 
several selections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent., in the safest and best paying 
class of Securities, viz. : 

TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 


INVESTMENTS. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
J OHN SHAW, STOCK and SHARE BROKER, 


WARDROBE CHAMBER DOCTORS’ AND 
QUEEN VicTORLA STREET 


Opens S; lative Accounts with 1 per cent. cover. Deals at tape prices. Fi in Offices. 
Setties differences daily. Charges an inciusive of 1-16th only, 1: . commands 


£1,000 Stock. £21 5s, commands £2,000 Stock. No other charges or liability whatever. 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Accounts opened eccording to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the monthly b when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
one ing accounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 
be Bank undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Secur'ties 
and Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & H. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROP2. 
Admission, 9 a.M. to7 P.M. 3s.6d.| Evening, 7 to 9 p.m. 2s. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressing 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 
Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE, 
Prospectus post free on application, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EX!IBITION, 1934, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.""—Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


BT, Ana yat for Bristo:. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
ROWLAN DS’ It contains no lead or poisonous ingredi. nts, 
and can also be had ina 
MACASSAR GOLDEN cCoLor, 
Sold every where. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


Catal 


: 
| Fire Premiums £520,000 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


Tue PICK or THIS SEASON’S GROWTH. 


Never sold in England before at the price. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S RICH SIRUPY ONFA CONGO, 
1s. 6d. per pound. A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND QUALITY. 
6 Ibs. sent free pee er Parcels bay for 10s., or 25 Ibs. for 4s. st. ~~ any post town in the United 
Orders from Is. 6d. to 103.6d. may now Ay An all Post-Offices tor 1d. 
this with that at or 6 lbs. for 12s. 


BARBER & CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street. E.C. Bovongh, 3 andon Bridge. | Manchester—9%3 Market St. 
103 Grove, W. 47 North Street. Bristol—38 Corn Street, 
Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston Fishergate. 


Great Titchtield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Church Street. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 
CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypow Deror: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO SMOKERS. 


EST CROPS of HAVANNAH CIGARS in ripe condition, 
at Wholesale Prices for Cash. Choicest Brands. 

Price Lists of Cigars and BEWLAY’S CELEBRATED TOBACCOS post free. 
SAMPLE PACKETS, 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd., and 5s., POST FREE on receipt of a remittance. 
BEWLAY & CO., CIGAR IMPORTERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
Loxpoy Waneuouses: 49 WEST STRAND M3 CLIEAPSIDE. 
ESTABLISUED 1720, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW and CHOICE 
Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT and Catalosues of withdrawn tor Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be forw: on application. 
Mopis's SevecT Lisrary, 30 to New Street, 
231 Regent Street, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


OOMES’S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve Volumes in the Country, for Three Guineas 
per Annum. All Ne New Books added on day of publication. 
Y bey SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
annum, paid in advance: 

Any part of tho United | Kingdom ......... 8 2 

India and China... 1 18 6 

Other British Colonies, “Europe, Egypt, and “America 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 60.each will be siven, viz.: 
13, 7, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Scrand, W.C. 

Discount, 3d. in the 1ls.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


London. All the New and Standard Books. Pinion. vers, 
Post Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catal 


[THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL and its ANTECEDENTS: a 


mentee of the + wag Ay = Present Condition of Modern Theology. By the late R. W. 
Post 8 ed at 10s. 6d.) 


London: F. Nonearr, 7 King Strect, Covent Garden. 
One Shilling, or by post, 12 stamps. 


NOSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Moorg, M.D. 


Jamus Epps & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 43 Threadneedle 
Just ready, 500 pages, crown 4to. cloth, handsomely bound, 21s. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: an Historical Poem and Romance 
Restiad,, & Thirty Years’ War. By F. P. Swrnporne, Author of Poems for Penny 


 sandins Wrmax & Sons, 74 and 76 Great Queen Street, w.c. 


— MATHILDE BLIND'S NOVEL. 
On November 29, in 2 vols, 21s. 
TTARANTELLA : @ Romance. By Maruitpe Author 
of * Life of George Eliot ” &c. 
T. Fisher Unwis, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Just published, gratis, and post free, 


A CATALOGUE (No. 141) of RECENT PURCHASES, 
includin. many, ens fom the first portion of the LIBRARY of the late JAMES 
it nas Yb: . (dispersed in July last); comprising also the Library of a 
CONGRE: yao MINISTER; and the selcct portion of he Library of a 
OUR SHIRE CLERGYMAN, recently deceased ; together, with smaller parcels ; 
now offered for sale at the moderate prices affixed for cashf by CHARLES HIGHAM, 
27a Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Third Edition, 6d. 
ENGLAND'S SIN — HONOUR SOLD— TRUTH BE- 
TRAYED: Plain Words delivered in Holy Trinity Church, Finchley. By the Rev. 
Cecit B. M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. some remarks on National 
Politics in the Pulpit, as discussed at the late Church Congress 
* Powerfully put, and but too terribly true. Rohiren Churchman, 
: KeGay Trescn, & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPILETS. 
covers, Is. : oron better paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ust published, paper 
THE MAN versus THE STATE. By Hervert Srexcer. 


Also, a New Edition, 6d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of M. COMTE.—REASONS for DIS- 
SENTING fromIT. By Wervert SPexcer. (Republished from “ The Classification 
of the Sciences’ &c., 1864.) 
WILLIAMS & NoroaTeE, London and Edinburgh. 
WYMAN & SONS, PUBLISHERS. 
New Novel, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
[HE DOOM of DOOLANDOUR: a Chronicle of Two Races. 
By Mrs. Fupeamso West, Authoress of “ Frescoes and Sketches from Memory,” 
Must be read in order to be aporeciated.”"—A thenceum. 
New Novel, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
MARLOW, Actress and Dancer: Novel. By 
Frore Kxicur, B.C.L., Author of “Early Lost—Late Found,” “Our 
A pleasant old-fashioned sensation novel.""_Academy. 
London : WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
ANCIENT ARABIC READING-DESK and LAMP.—See 
THE BUILDER for this week: also Two Views of the Henry Wilson Memorial 


arch, Sheftield ; Thurlow Towers. § Articles on Arab Art: Earthquakes and 
lish Architecture; Royal 1 he Architectural Ney of 


DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, with nearly 
One Hundred Illustrations. 
Price ONE SHILLING; by post, ONE SHILLING and THREEPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
1, GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. By J. Comyxs Carn. With Illustra. 
tions. 


2. HE SQUIRE AT VAUXHALL. By Avsrix Dorsoxn. With Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. 


3. CHRISTMASTIDE IN THES KHYBER PASS, By Ancuipatp Forses- 

4, By F. Pottocsx. With llustrations by L. R. O'Brien. 

5. FAMILY AFFAIR. Chapters VITI. ie X. (to be continued.) By 
HvGu Conway, Author of * Culled Bac! 

6. S* GUIDO. By RicHaRD JEFYERIES. Ilastrations by Alfred 
Parsons. 

7. O'R MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By F. Virurers. With Illustrations by 

Viliiers. 

8. ALVADOS. Part I. By Many Martner. With Illustrations by W. J. 

Hennessy. 


9 _ TERRIBLE MAN ((o be continued). By W. E. Nornts. 


10. RON AND STEEL MAKING IN SOUTH WALES. By BERNARD 
! H. Becker. With Illustrations by A. Morrow. 


11. A FAMILY OF ADVENTURERS: THE SfORZAS OF MILAN. By Cc. F. 
Kearny. With Illustrations. 


12. om PATH OF DUTY. By Henny James, 


*,* The Number also contains Eight full-page Illustrations, choicely 
printed on plate paper. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AT THE WORLD'S MERCY” &e. 
In stiff paper cover, cach Is., post free Is. 2d. ; 1,er bound in fancy cloth, cach te. 68. ¢ pest Gee 


price 
Now ready, Sixth Edition. 
(THE HOUSE on the MARSH. By the Author of “At the 
World's Mercy ” &c. 
The SaTuRDAY REVIEW says :—“* The House on the Marsh’ we can confidently recom- 
mend us an ees, example of the domestic scusational fiction to every reader who likes @ a 


l story well 
he Wi ORLD says One of the prettiest. most wholesome, and most readable of stories.” 

The GUARDIAN sa; * The Mouse on the Marsh’ 1s @ really excellentstory. For genuine 

t we know few novels tu equal it. 
Also, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 

AT the WORLD'S MEROY. By the Author of “The House 
on the Marsh "’ &c. 


The SarurDay Revirw :—“** At the World's Me is 
‘orld’s Merey’ is decidedly better than the 


BY THE AUTHOR OF — FORTUNES.” 


ADDIE’S HUSBAND 


The GUARDIAN says :—“** ‘Addie usband’ is as good as the novels printed 
in the orthodox three volumes, and Sous for the orthodox three half-guineas. oer sf 


THE following NOVELS, uniform with “ The House on the 


Marsh,” in paper covers, eac ch ve post free Is. 2d.; or in fancy cloth, Is. 6d., post free 


1s. 8d., have already appe: 

THORNS AND OR 1SGE- BLOSSOMS, MY MARRIAGE. 

TIER MOTHER'S SIN. COULD AUGIIT ATONE ? 

WIFE IN NAME ONLY. . WHICH LOVED HIM BEST? 
ROMANCE OF A BLACK VEIL. TIE HISTORY OF AN OPAL RING. 

A BROKEN WEDDING-RING. TUE LOVE THAT LIVES. 

A GOLDEN HEART. SWORN FOES, AND THE SKELETON 
A SHADOWED LOVE. ON THE HEARTH. 

A SISTER'S SACRIFICE, AND OTHER | LORD LYNNE'S CHOICE, AND INGLE- 


STORIES. DEW HOUSE. 
MADGE, OR NOBODY'S DARLING. ROSE OF TUE WORLD, AND KING 
HILARY'S FOLLY. COPHETUA. 


LOVE'S WARFARE. AT WAR WITH HERSELF. 
FROM GLOOM TO SUNLIGHT. ALLIN THE WILD MakCH MORNING. 
A ROSE IN THORNS. DORA THORNE, 


W.. STEVENS, 421 Strand, W.C. And all Booksellers. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AL SERMONS selected from the PUBLISHED 
of the Rev. E. 3. PUSEY, D.D.. iate Christ Church, and Regius 
ofessor of Licbrew. With a Preluce by the Rev. BR. F. Wi 


Post cloth, 3s. 
READINGS from the WRITINGS of JOHN KEBLE, M.A., 


and the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. Selected and Arranged by C. M. S. 


Square I6mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE DAISY CHAIN BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled from 


the Writings of CuagLoTTs M. Yonee. 
- Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 


LETTERS on DAILY LIFE. By 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“TIP-CAT.” By the Author of “ Laddie” and “ Miss Toosey's 


Demy 8vo. in Coloured Wrapper, with Frontispiece, post free, 2s. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
THE ORTELY. F PACKET for 1884, Edited by the Author 


LONDON: WALTER SMITH, 21 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Recently published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


(CREEDS of the DAY; or, Collated Opinions of Reputable 


Thinkers. By Heyry Coxe. 
“ This is a serious effort to compare our leading thinkers with one another and with them- 
porary Review, 
“A very able book. ook. is well written and f fair.” — Modern Review. 
ealed call rela another book in where the 
m natura religion 1 are so compactly given.” —Zabd/et. 

1 atte 'y impor school of modern thought.” x 

Sun, New York. 


Its style will fascinate of who vend Baw ork. 
“ An accurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the day.” 


ts against 


I Actions for Infringement of neato Light ; Student's Column—* 
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CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD'S MISSION to the 


COURT of BERNADOTTE. Ly Grorotya, Baroness Author 
of “Reminiscences of Court aud Diplomatic Life.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
ta, 2 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 
DESPATCHES, a Selection from, with Explanatory Notes. By Captain the 


Hon. BixcuaM. 3 vols. demy Svo. 42s. 


~* The exeention of this work is on a par with its conception ; and both are excellent, What | 
Captain Bingham modestly calls* ex ples notes" is running commentary inserted in 
his text, after the manner of Carly !c's * Esucidativus’ in his edition of Cromwell's * Letters 
and speeches.’"—st. James's Gazett. 


THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS. By. 


Professor BLacxiz, Demy Svo. [Next week, 


THE ARMIES of the NATIVE STATES 


of INDIA. Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, Crown 4s. 
“ The exhaustive series of articles reecn* ublished in the * Times’ on the Native States of 
India must have opened the cyes of a : me pe. toa situat’ on which they may perhaps 
a little ashamed of not having mure thurough.y rcalized Levore.”"—Saterday Keview, 


MEXICANS at HOME in the INTERIOR. 


By a Resipexr. Croan 8vo. (Next week, 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Freperic 


Hanrisoy. Professor IRicuanp ConGRevs, “and others. New 
Ldition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. “ 
2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “‘To Leeward,” “A Roman Singer,” &c. 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


FAST and LOOSE. By Arruvr Grirritus, 


Author of “ The Chronicles of Newgate.” 3 vols. crown Svo, [Neat week. 
LY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE ROSERY FOLK: a Country Tale. By 


GronGe MANVILLE Fexx, Author of “ The Parson o’ Dumford,” “ The 
Vicar’s Peopie,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER the TZARS. By Srepstax, Author 


of “ Underground Russia.” 2 vols. 8vo. [in the press. 


LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL 


CORRESPONDENT. By Joun Aucustus O’Sura. 2 vols, crown 
8vo. with Portrait. [Jn December. 
A NEW EDITION OF MR. J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S 


COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, 


London under the Four Georges. By J. Motor, 
Author of “ The Life and Adventures of Pes aes: ” &c. 


*,* Vol. I, comprising “COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS or, 
London under George I. and II.” will be ready in January. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
GREAT PORTER SQUARE: a Myster ry. By 
“G 


B. L. Farseoy, Author of “The House of White aor 
&c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. This day. 


JOHN FORD: his Faults and his Folin. 


By Frayx Barrett, Author of “ Folly Morrison” &c, 2 vols, 12s, 
[On Devember 4, 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Just published, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH in the UNITED STATES. By the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D., 
F.S.A.. Rector of St. Edmund-the-King, London; and Editor of “Sermons 
for the Church’s Year.” With Portrait of Bishop Seabury, tre first American 
Bishop, engraved from the Portrait in the Vestry of St. Andrew’s Church, 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
Just published, 8vo. c! 


NOtEs on the ANTI-CORN LAW STRUGGLE, By 


ANDREW BISSET, 


ust published, 8vo. cloth, 6d. 
I LLUSTRATIONS “of the HISTORY of MEDIEVAL 


TILOUGHT, in the departments of Theology and Ecclesiastical Politics. By RecinaLD 
i PooLk, M.A., Balioi Coliege, Oxford, Ph.D. Leipzig. Published for the Hibbert 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATR, 1! Henrietta S Covent Garden, London 
Frederick Streets Edinburgh. 


DR. SMILES'S WORKS. 
MEN of IN VENTION wi INDUSTRY. 


Post 8vo. 63. (Just published. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Edition, post 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 6:. 


DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Pest Svo. 63. 


SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. ” post Svo. 6s. 


CHARACTER : a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post 8vo. 63. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 


8vo. 63, 

“ During the last twenty years Dr. Smiles has made almost his own a pert of the I) nooo 4 
arena which touches clusciy upon social conditions and the lessons that are neeved 
tur our everyday Jite. ‘Toe manner and the matter of his books ure auke admirable ; but, creat 
as their literary merit is, they have rendered ty svuund moasity are still im- 
portant.” —Quarteriy Kevie 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY ; 


and Tool Makers. Post Svo. 6s, 

“ Mr. Smiles has hit upon a rich vein of ore, and works It with creat success. He has the art 
of biography, which is Ly no means easy of attainment. He is not on!) « skilful workman, 
but has chusen a new field of work. These memoirscontain much orig.na! information, ex- 
pressed with great clearness, und with practised skili which renders reader secu.e 
enteriainment in every page.”’— Limes, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. IIlustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. crown 8vo, each 7+. 6d. 
“We cannot-bnt Tel er to the capti ivating and instructive volumes which Mr. Smiles has 
devoved wo the * Lives oa the Engineers,’ a record not betore attempted of the achievements of 
& race'ot men who have conferred the highest honour and most extensive bei 
country.” —Ldinburyh Leview. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON ; including 


a Memoir of his Son, Robert Stevhenson. Large 8vo. Edition, Illustrat 
21s. Crown tvo. Edition, Llustrated, 7s.6d. Centenary Edition, with 
Portrait, 2s. 6d. 

“ We have read this hook with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever remember to have 
read a biography so thoroughly unatlected........ It is an ariicss attem)t to set out the 
character and career 0; one of the most imgenuous, honest, resoiuie, homeiy, ond kind- hearved 
of human bemgs, We thank Mr. Smile. tor having made the man wa.k belore us in a most 
life- tike picture, The entire styic of the work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and 
good.” dab ‘day 


w Keveu. 
r 
THE HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“The cunning of Mr. Smiles’s hand never fuils him. ve ben chosen the prosaic side of 
Huguenot hostory and made it us fascinating as a romance. as pursue! his investigations 
with a laborious Minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and ot the Heralay’ College; and 
Yet it is as impossibie to skip @ page as in his * Life of Ste 

Brition Quarterly Review. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Rotanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 

“ Men of Dick's type are rare ; their qzamrte to top precious to be lost; but they are them- 
selves the last to recognise their own value, His motto and his de mt F ig in the energy of 
his ) ounger labour, xs in his refusal to yield vo the sure of his later troubles, were ever 
Work, Devotion, High y a word thas Self-help which is the scoundation of all help 
to others.” "—Quurteriy 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Auto- 


biography. Edited by S. Smiies, With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 
record of an aciive, suecessit . than is presen‘ delightful auto- 
biography of James Nasnyth.’ 


Tron Workers 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CYCLAMEN, By Mrs. Author 


of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


WEST of SWARDHAM. By the Rev. W. O. 


Pere, Author of “Tay.” 3 vols. 


RALPH RAEBURN. By Joun Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


LOVE and MIRAGE. By M. Bernam- 


Epwarps, Author of “Kitty” &c. 2 vols. 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. 


CuILpar, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 


JOY. By May Crommetry, Author of “Queenie,” 
iat Lily,” &c. 3 vols, 


WE TWO. By Lyatt, Author of 
“Donovan” &c. SECOND and CHEAP EDITION, 1 vol. Gs. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By CATHARINE 


The NEW NOVEL, At all Libraries. 
AN INTRIGUE at BAGNERES. 1 vol. thick 8vo. clo cloth gilt. 


“The incidents recent, the chief actors still -* 
* Recalls Thackeray and Wilkie Collins in collaboration.” 
London : EGLETOS, 14 Gross Street, Hatton Garden, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


BY THE CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA. 
Royal 8vo. with about 100 Full-page Ilustrations, 31s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST: 


Including a Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. 
By His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince RUDOLPH. 


2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. 


EDMUND YATES, his Recollections and | 


an With Reminiscences of Count d'Orsay, 
ayward, Louis Napoleon, Duse of Wellington, Lord Me/bourne, President 
Grant, Lord Westbury, Charles Kean, Henry Irving, Charles Kemble, Mrs. 
Keeley, Mathews, Liston, Macready, Toole, Miss O'Neill, Mr. and Mrs, | 
Bancroft, Boucicault, Braham, Ainsworth, Disraeli, Charles Dickens, Shirley 
Brooks, Miss Braddon, Buchanan, Burnand, Mortimer, and Wilkie Collins, 
Dr. Doran, George Eliot. Bret Harte, Theodore Hook, Lord Houghton, the 
Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Charles Lever, Longfellow. Lover, Lord Lytton, Miss 
Mitford, Thomas Moore, Jane Porter, Charles Reade, G. A. Sala, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Cruikshank, 


Leeca, Mulready, and many others. \ 


1 vol. 14s, 
MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’S 


FROM THE OLD WORLD TO 
THE NEW. | 


Contents: Fifty Years Ago—On Roard the “ Servia Early Experierce— 
Hotels and Goabeey —Streets of New York—Journalism and Fashion—A Modern | 
Drama—Plays and Banquets— General Grant—New York Society— 
Courts, Crimes, and Punishments—The Tombs—Law and Lawyers—Boston— Dis- — 
tinguished Characters—The Clover Club—Buffalo. Niagara, and Cuicago—Chicago 
and Ogden—The City of the Salt Lake—A Tideless Sea—Wanderings—The Presi- 
dent—From Utah to Liverpool—Hoine Again—Men of Mark—Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn—Well-known People—Correspoudeuce—A Retrospect—Easibourne, Past and 

t—Experiences Verified. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


ATHEISM and the VALUE of LIFE: Five 


Studies in Contemporary Literature. The Professor in the Pulpit—Tennyson 

under the Shadow —George Eliot oa the Human Destiny — Natural Religion— | 

ey Methodism. iy the Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” &c. 
vo! 


BY MRS. SPEEDY, 


MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BETWEEN the ACTS. By C.H.D.Srocxer. 


3 vols. crown 8vo,. 


BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 


NORTHERN SEA. By Many Linskitt, Author of “Tales of the North 
Riding,” &¢. 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO SURRENDER” &c. 


RAYMOND’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 


of “Success,” ** Under a Charm,” &c, 


“ Werner is the one German novelist whose works appear to be popular in England. This is 
great extent due tothe excelieuce of omg may mond's Atonement has 


to 
of incident and romance, and is rom 8 of expression which 
Gada 


BY HECTOR MALOT. 


NO RELATIONS. By Hecror Mator. New 


Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6:. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Just published, post 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 


VESTIGES of CREATION. By Robert 


CuamBers, LL.D. Twelfth Edition, with Introduction relating to the 
Authorship of the Work, by ALEXANDER IRELAND. 


W, & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGITI. 


bag inn since Mr. Lewis Carrol Fs se us ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ there has 
never appeared a more charming fairy tale than these adventures of Effie.” 
Bookseller, 
Fancy cloth, with gilt edges, elegant, 5s. post free. 


and her STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES: a Very 
Curious Story, almost True. By the Rev. Joux Crorrs, Author of “ Flowers with 


vamuee with ROOTS: Allegories and Sermons for Children, 
Fancy cloth, 2s.6d. “Quite model addresses." Guardian. 
Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 
Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 
SLcaT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 


Lioxe 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HEARTY SERVICES” &e. 
WORSHIP in HEAVEN and on EARTH: Responsive Congre- 


gational, Reverent. Musical, and Beautiful. By the Rev. J. G. Houvet, M.A., Rector 
of Christ Churen Cathedral, Montreal. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 
“The book shows evidence of wide reading. It is the work of a Seoaus and earnest- 
Teally valunble book. It treata the subject in full and prehensive man 
a and com 
(New York). 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


WORTHIES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: a Series of 
Bieqrouhien of Priests and Laymen of the Church of England. By W. DavENPort 


“Bright, readable, and ing.”"—School 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS from the Rev. CHARLES BRADLEY'S 


SERMONS, Preached at High Wycombe, Stodury, and St. James's Chapel, Clapham. 
Edited, with Memoir, by oe Kev. J. G. Dav 
“ His seven volumes of sermons had an immense — secccoce His wonderfully clear arrange- 
ment makes his sermons very easy to remember........ We believe that these sermons, on 
account of their _terseness, perspicuity, fulness of thought and fidetity to Scripture. wiil be 
very heiptul and acceptable........ It will svon be found taey have a fascination which makes. 
very easy and picasant reading.” —Scotsmaa, 


TIER GREAT AMBITION. Small crown 8vo., with upwards 
of 25 Illustrations, cloth, boards, 23. 6d. 
“A book that young people are sure to like. It is a picture of romping, hearty, clever 


children, who are never ata loss for amsements; the central figure. Cousin Dolly, whose 
| — won is to be loved by everybody, and by unseifish a and pleasing ways she suc- 
ceeds. 


‘There is a very dog, asgow 


OUR BOYS and GIRLS, both GOOD and BAD. Edited 
by the Author of * Great Britain for eed Britons.”” Small crown 8vo., with upwards of 
25 Illustrations, cloth, bourds, 2s. (Vow ready. 


OFF to CALIFORNIA. Adanted from the Flemish of Heypricx. 
CONSCIENCE. by James Cosa. Titustcated by A. Forestier. Crown cloti, 
bevelied boards, 3s. 

Other works by JAMES F. COBB, uniform with above. 


THE WATCHERS on the : | MARTIN the SKIPPER: a for Boys 
a Tale of Core wallin the Last Cen and Seataring Folk. 3s. 6d. 
lou:teenth Edition, 3s. 6d. ow. cient! 
A capital story."—G li cannot su commend the 


style un which it iew 
Christin World. 


Nor M? By the Author of Bright.” With numerous 
Deaeudiaatl by Helen Miles. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 
By the same Author, uniform. 
PEAS-BLOSSOM. 3s. 6d. 


ONE ofa COVEY. 35. 6d. 
“A delightfully-written book. The best 
book of the season.""—Standard. 


“ Full of spirit and life........ Tt is one of 
the best Looks of the season." — Guardian, 


HONOR BRIGHT. Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
“ A cheery, sensible, and healthy tale.""—7imes. 


SUNDAY. Daintily coloured boards, 3s. ; elegant cloth gilt, 5s. 
The New Volume is now ready. and contains upwards of 259 Original Illustrations by 
G. L. Seymour, A. Forestier, P. Tnumann, Heien Miles, T. Pym, and others, 


MIXED PICKLES. A New Story. By Mrs. Freup, Author of * The Way Hither" ac. 
HAPPY SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

RAGAMUFFIN TOM. By 8S. V. PartTripGR. 

ONLY A HALFPENNY. By Siexa. 


Sce 1881 Volume of SUNDAY. 
Tf thie mag azine finds its way to the glance of a child, woe be to the parent or frien? 
standing by does not chance to have the on or the means tor purchasing it. Itis 
absolutely Yall of charming pictures and interesting reading. The pictures are unquestionably 


better than those which one tinds in some similar periodicals.” ~—Christian Worl 
¢ know of no better magezine of its kind, and we imagine no handsomer gift at Christ- 
to bestow upon a cuild.”"—Church Zines. 


THE NEW BOOK BY L. C., AUTHOR OF TILE STORIES IN 
“CHILDREN BUSY.” 


UNDER MOTHER'S WING. Illustrated in Colours from 
Designs by J. K., Illustrated paper boards, cloth back, 4s. 


“ Contains some spirited verses and some capital prose stories. The tale of the ‘Cat called 
Mr. Putt, and the story of 4 bad girl who * had once, when she was very little, put out her 
tongue at the p * have rare in writing for chi:dren,"'—Atheneum, 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN, BY THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


A BOY HERO: a Story founded on Fact. By the Right Rev. 
w. How, D.D. With 12 Illustrations by Helen Miles, oblong paper 


MOST SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION TO 
SERVANT OR MECHANIC.” 
New 3s. 6d. Books, each containing Ten Full-Page Coloured Plates. 
THE R FInST LA LADY of the LAND. Crown 8yo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


IIIGH WAGES; and other Stories. Crown 8ro. cloth, bevelled 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE QUEEN'S SHILLING; and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, bevelled boards, 33. 6d. 


A ROUGH DIAMOND ; and other Stories. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 


PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
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SEELEY & CO. 


46, 47, & 48 ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


(Late of 54 FLEET STREET.) 


~ 


Shortly, uniform with “ The Graphic Arts.” 


LANDSCAPE. By P.G. Hawerton, Withabout 50TIIlustrations. 


Columbier 8vo. £55:. (Limited to 1,250 co; ) r Co; (limited to 500), 
bound in vellum, £16 Out of the Large = - remain to 


In December. 


THE PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. The Volume for 
1884, es Plates and about 100 minor Illustrations, 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 35s., or 
muivcco, £2 
Just published. 
PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES ; with espec 


ence toCha! in its Archi and Top P. G. Hamenrox. With 12 
and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, git 2is. Large Paper Copies, vellum, 
pr 


“ Written me a b rengttel, ont sympathetic tone, such as becomes an experienced and 


accomplished ob rum, 
“Mr. Hamerton writes of t’aris as if he loved and admired it........ There are many pictures 
best.""—outyrday Keview, 


all oc the best. 
Just published. 
STRATFORD-ON-A VON, from the Earliest Times to the Death 


L. ‘Len. With 14 Copper Plates and 30 Vignettes, by E. 
“ This pleasant and pretty book." — Saturday Pevic 
~ The ieterirese has been written with scrupulous care, the illustrations are firmly drawn, 
clear, and good. On the whole, the bouk is excellent.” thenaum 
* But we must not pick out any more tem; hip oad bits trom this beautiful and attractive 


volume. It is h to say that it is ry in every way, and weil wor thy the 
ettantion of eny who are looking out 1 gi.t- 


Just published. 
FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. By A. Square. 


sensation in the ing world, but also to find an 
abiding place among the great satires ot history. “Literary Wo 
strongly advise our readers to inspect for this renarkable book."’_Freeman. 
tonce a popular pest ~ tale worthy to rank with 
“The abics’ an ice in onderian Orfor 
all our friends to read *F ‘atland.” nd in it as limitless fie'ds 
Resartus.’ "—Archi 


~We 
for their thoughts as in Cariyle's ‘Sartor 
Just published. 


SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, Captain in Ilis 


‘s20th Regiment of Foot, who fought (but with no great paar IRM, 
| Duke of Cumberland, in the Low Countries, and 

the left shoulder, under the eyes of 

VINCENT 2 vols. 12s. 


Wolfe, at the tukiug of Quebec. By 


Just published. 
THE CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale cf the Two 
Roses. By Professor A.J.Cuuncn. With Coloured Illustrations, ds, 
By the same Author. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS, 5s. 
THE STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s, 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s, 
A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN, 33. 6d. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. 
STORIES of the EAST. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
THE STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s. 


Just published. 
STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, trom from VASARI. By 
the Author of “ Beit and Spur." With Coloured Ii) 
By the same Author. 
BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. 5s. 
THE CITY in the SEA : Stories of the Old Venetians. 5s. 


Just published. 

Wonderful Thi in the S 
“ to small Itis Li done. The pictures 
are and some oe of then ch aa tus Kelipes of the Balle 


By the same Author. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. 5s. | THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. 5s, 


In a few days. 
IN the E EAST COUNTRY. By Mrs. Marsnatt. With Ilus- 


By the same Author. 

BENVENUTA. 5s. 
DOROTHY’'S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
JOB SINGLETON'S HEIR. 5s. 
JOANNA'S INUERITANCE. 5s. 
NOWADAYS. 5s. 

MRS. MAINWARING'S JOURNAL. 5s. 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
EDWARDS WIFE. 5s. 
VIOLET DOUGLAS, 5s, 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 


CONSTANTIA'S CAREW. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. 5s. 
THE ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 

LADY ALICE. 5s. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 

A LILY among THORNS. &. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. 
HELEN'S DIARY. 5s. 

CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. Ss. 

THE OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 


To a few days, 
A VERSE. By M. E. Wincuester, Author of “A 


By the same Author. 
A NEST of SPARROWS. Ss. 
UNDER the SHIELD. 5s. 
THE CABIN on the BEACH. Se. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s. 64. 
CHIPS for the CHICKS. 2s. 6d. 


SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
(LATE OF 54 FLEET STREET.) 


the honvur to Le wounded 


jal Refer- 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—e— 


This day is published. 
NEW NOVEL BY VERNON LEE. 


MISS BROWN: 


A Novel. 
By VERNON LEE, 
Author of “Euphorion,” “ Belcaro,” &c. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 
MR. MONTENELLO: 
A Romance of the Civil Service. 


By W. A. BAILLIE HAMILTON, 
8 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. Py G. ‘ute 
Davies, Author of “ The Swan and her Crew.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated with 
7 Full-page Pilates, 6s. 

“ The author's descriptions are so easy, fluent, and understandable, his accounts of repeated 
annual visits to Norfolk at varying times of the year, and with different companions, are so 
graphic and realistic, that every page of his work teems with interest and amusement.” 

Whitehall Review. 

“ It is one of the most interesting books of its class we have ever seen, and will bean invalu- 
able addition to the library of the sportsman, whether his fancy inclines to fishing, shooting, 
or yachting, as it touches upon all three. It is written in a most pleasant, chatty style, and will 
prove both interesting and instructive to all classes of readers." 

Wildjowlers’ IUustrated Sporting Times. 


This day is published, Fourth Edition. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L.B. 


Watrorp, Author of “ Troublesome Daughters,” * Cousins,” “ Mr. Smith: @ 
Part of his Life,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS, By Mania Sotrera, Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s, 6d. 


This day is published, 


MADAGASCAR: its History and People. By 


the Rev. Henry W. LitTLs, some years Missionary in East 
8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT ; being various 


Notes, Records, and Examples of the Sapemnateral. By the lev. FREDERICK. 
Geronce Leg, D.C.L. Crown 8yvo. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Dinon, 


of the Order.of Preaching Friars. Translated into English by Rarnaz. 
Levos pg BEaurort. Crown 8vo. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-1881. Edited 
by Lady BELLatrs. 1 vol. Svo. (a the press. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


Bon GauLtire, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill, Fourteenth 
Edition, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 
and Show Them. By S. ReyNotps Hos, Canon of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, 
revised, fcep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“ At once the pleasantest and best book yet written on the subject.""—Ficld. 

“ The author of this extremely interesting book writes on his subject not only pleasantly 

and with much graceful fancy, but as an unquestionable authority." —Scotsman. 

“It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty ‘all-England* cups, whose roses are 
always looked for i at flower-shows........ Such a man ought to have something to 
say worth hearing to those who love the rose, and he has said it." Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ Itis rich in valuable information, the itself with 
Pan = bright as the rose healthy thought and happy 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


Rearly ready, large post Svo. with 15 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 21s. 


EUROPE. By F. W. Rupter, F.G.S., and 
G. G. Cuisnotm, B Edited by Sir ANprew C. Ramsay. LL.D., F.B.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by Professor A. H. Krank, M.A.I. 
(STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL.) 


Half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 15 inches by 124. 


LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. 4to. Edition, containing 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn me 
beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabeti 
Index to the Geography of the World. 

This Atlas is designed to supply the want which has been felt of a 
thoroughly reliable atlas of a handy size, Each map measures 14 i ches by 11. 
The work bas been executed throughout in the highest style of cartography, 

of expense, and forms an invaluable and portable book of reierence. 


€econd Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. large post 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A HISTORY of LONDON. ByW.J.Lorri, 


B.A., F.S.A., Author of “ Round About London,” “ Throngh London” ke. 
“The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has recently come before us.” 


British Quarterly ew. 
“ A book which cannot be neglected by any student of Londen 


“ Extensive qutiten and sound judgment are found in Sad 

and entertaining style.” —Zilustrated London News \G. A. 8.) 

THE SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, with 3 Maps and 
View of London in 1710, price 2s, 


Just published, post Svo. with Maps, pp. 325, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THE OLD and the NEW WORLD: Asia, 


Africa, America, and Australia. The causes which affect Climate; and the 
Interchange of Productions. Being Book V. of the GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS. By Miss CHARLOTTE M. MASON, Author of “ The Forty Shires ; 
their greg Scenery, Arts, and Legends.” 
“In this, as in former numbers of this series, the author has tried to bring before the 
children vivid pictures of the regions treated of, and familiar ideas as to the manner ot lile of 
people w wel those regions. Further than this, her aim has been to furnish suc! 
interesting and attractive lessons as should promote in the children a taste for reading.’ 
Extract from the Preface. 


Post 8vo. with Maps on a Uniform Scale, pp. 315, cloth, 2s. 3d. 


THE COUNTIES of ENGLAND: a Notice 


of the General Aspect of each County; Interesting Reading Lessons on the 
Landscape, Industries, and History of the several Counties, Being Book ILI. 
of the GEOGRAPHICAL READEKS, By Miss CHAtLorre M. Mason, Author 
of “ The Forty. Shires.” 


Post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 308 pp. cloth, 2s. 3a. 


THE COUNTRIES of EUROPE: their Scenery 


and Pi ; with some Account of the Motions of the Earth, &c. Being 
Book I . of the GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, By Miss CHARLOTTE M. 
Mason, Author of “* The Forty Shires.” 
In the same Series, by the same Author. 
Book I. ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated, pp. 124, 
price 1s. 6d. 


Book II. GREAT DIVISIONS of the GLOBE. Illustrated, 
pp. 200, 1s. 6d. 


B. Wheatley). 
bination with a most attractive 


Second Edition, revised, fep. folio, 12s. 6d. 


AN ATLAS of ANATOMY ; or, Picturesof the 


Human Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate 
Figures, with Descriptive Letterpress by Mrs, FENWICK MILLER. Member of 
the London Scnool tk Author of the Physiological Sections of ** Simple 
Lessons for Home Use ” 


each 7s. 4d. 


THE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS ; 


a Series of Volumes Illustrative of Lessons on Natural History and of the 
Vegetable World, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


No. 1.—THE NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By 
ApaM Wuirg. Tenth Edition, with 54 folio Coloured Plates. 

No. 2,—_THE VESETABLE WORLD. By the Author of “The 
dg Redclyffe.” Sixth Edition, with 31 double-page Coloured 


No. &.--THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION  of|' 


NIMALS. Fourth Edition, in 60 folio Coloured Plates. 


No. ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in all LANDS. 
Second Edition, with 48 folio Coloured Pla 


No. IN, and NUMBER, Eighth 
with 36 oblong folio Coloured Plates. 


Uniform in size, 12s. 6d. 
the principal 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: 
Magnetism, 


‘atural Phenomena and Appliances—Mechanics, 
yom and Optics, described and I/lustrated by 30 Coloured Pla 
Large post 8vo. with numerous Maps and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


NORTH AMERICA. Part 1—The UNITED 
STATES. By Professor F. V. Haypen, of the United States ical 
Survey. Part Il.—_The DOMINION of CANADA. By Professor A. R. C. 
SeLwyn, F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
(STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.) 


Medium 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25s. 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: a Geographical 


Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to 


the Antiquity of Man. By James Oumar, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Murchison 
a ac the University of Edinburgh, late of HM.’s Geological Survey of 


Fourth Edition, demy Svo. with Map and Illustrations, cloth, 16s, 


COAL FIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN; 
their History, Structure, and Resources; with Notices of the Coal Fields at 
other parts ‘of the World. By EDWARD Hutt, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the 

Geological Survey of Ireland. 


Post 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRA- 


PHY of Ireland. By Edward Hutt, M.A., F.R.S. 


By the same Author. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. Seale, eight miles to 
one inch; size, 31 inches by 38. Price, on two sheets, 25s.; mouuted in 
case, 30s. ; on roller, varnished, 32s, 


Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged, post Svo. cloth, 15s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY 
of GREAT BRITAIN, By Sir ANprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., &e., late 
Director-General of the Geological Sarvey. Jlustrated with numerous 
Sections, and a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in colours. 

By the same Author. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. Scale, 11} 
miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58; mounted in case or on roller, 
varnished, 42s, 

GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, Scale, 
12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. Fourth Edition, price in sheet, 
25s.; mounted in case, 3Us, ; on roller, varnished, 323. ; spring roller, £3 13s, bd. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s. edges e 


and illustrated cover, 83. 6d. ; calf, marble edges, 1 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery fromthe Time of the Greeks to 
the Pres-nt Day. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons, By ARABELLA 
B. Bucktey, Author of “The Fairyland of Science,” “Life and her Cujil- 
dren,” &c, 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 7 gilt, gilt edges, 83. 6d. ; 

calf, edges, | 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE : ; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. By ARABE'LA Author of “The Fairy- 
land of Science,” ** Life and her Children,” &c, 

(Almost every animal mentioned in the book is to be found alive in the 
London Zoological Gardens, or stuffed io the British Museum.) 


Eighth Thousand, crown 8vo. with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 63. ; calf, warble edges, 11s, 


LIFE and her CHILDREN: Glimpses of 


Avimal Life from the Amoeba to the — By ARABELLA B, BuCKLEY, 
Author of * The Fairyland of Science ” 


Sixteenth ey crown 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
It edges, 63. ; calf, marble edges, 11s. 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By 


ARABELLA B, Buckcey, Author of “ Life and her Children” &c. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE : Readings in Neces- 


sary Knowledge for Girls and Young Women. Edited by Rev. J. P. 
Fauntuorps, M.A., Principal of Whitelands College. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education, and for School Mistresses and 
Pupil Teachers. by Ropert JAMES MANN, M.. late Superintendent of Euuca- 


tion in Natal. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 33. 6d. 


THE SEA FISHERIES of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND: an Account of the Practical Working of the Various 
Fisheries around the British Islands. With Illustrations and Descriptions of 
the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in use. By Eomunp W. H. Hotpswortu, 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c., late Secretary of the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission, 


Large post 8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
THE ORKNEYS and Re their 


White, L.R.C.S.E. 
Medium 8vo. illustrated by 6 
Sections, cloth, 42s. 


THE JUMMOO and KASHMIR TERRI- 


TORIES: aGeographical Account. By Freprnic Drew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 
14 vols. in a box, cloth extra, £2 10s. ; or separately, each 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUS- 


TRIE3. Edited by G. Parturs Brvay, F.G.S,, F.S.S. 
“Though they do not claim to be tochatient guides to each industry, the leading facts 
details of each are gathered together, an ie oy beeen 
with accuracy ands a freedom from supertictaly. and the names of the contributors, ail men 
mark, are a sufficient 74 that they are reliable and standard works of reference. 
Whilst reliable, convenient books of reference on any s,eciat 
industry, collected they lete encyclopedia of aaa res.” 


Applied Science. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. | 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. Popular Edition, 12 vols. 
crown 8vo, £2 2s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and an SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 
Svo. 24s. 


By SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. D.C.L. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. Seventh Edition, 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL.D. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 10 vols. crown 8vo. price 63. each. 


By WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. Third Edition, 2 vols. 


8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 
Edited by T. C. SANDARS, M.A. 
The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin 


Text, chiefly that of HuscaxKr, with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Tomas Cotterr Sanpans, M.A. Barrister-at- 
Law. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 183. 


By E. LE MAOUT and J. DECAISNE. 
A GENERAL SYSTEM of BOTANY. 


Translated from the French of E. Le Maout, M.D., and J. DEcarsne, by 
Mrs. Hooker: with Additions by J. D. Hooxga, C.B. F.R.S. Imperial 8vo, 
wich 5,500 Woodcuts, 31s. 6d. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. Eularged and Improved partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index by Joun Lewis RoGet. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON. 
A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEOGRA- 


PHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; a complete Gazetteer 
of the World, Medium 8vo. 42s. 


By J. R. McCULLOCH. 
The DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and 


Historical, of COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION of the late 
J. R. McCuttocn, of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edition (1882), con- 
taining the most recent Statistical Information by A. J. WiLson. 1 vol. 
medium 8vo. with 11 Maps and 30 Charts, price £3 3s. cloth; or £3 10s, 
strongly half-bound in russia. 


By C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


A CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COM- 


MENTARY on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES. 8vo. Galatians. 8s. 6d. Ephe- 
sians, 83. 64. Pastoral Episties, 10s. 6d. Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 

*,* The Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians is nearly 
ready, and will probably be published during next year. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 8vo. 12s. 
By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from 


the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., and J. F. Suiru, with Preface by 
R. M.A. Vols. L.-VL., 8vo. £3 19s. Vols. VII.-VIII. 8vo. 21s. 
(in the press). 
By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


An EXPOSITION of the XX XIX. ARTICLES, 


Historical and Doctrinal. Twelfth Edition, 8vo. 16s, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


With a Series of Eight Plates, printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 
illustrative of Stories and Poems by Popuiar Authors. The Illus- 
trations are by the following Eminent Artists :— 


J. PETTIE, R.A. G.DU MAURIER, MRS. ALLINGHAM, 
MARCUS STONE, A.R.A. WALTER CRANE, T. GRAHAM, R.S.A. 


R. DOYLE, BIRKET FOSTER. 
ConrTENTs. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Avxprew Lane. Illastrated by R. Doze. 
TWO ROBBERS. Ly the Aurnor of “Reara.” Illustrated by WaLTer Crang, 
SARAH WACKER. By Brer Harre. Illustrated by J. Perrig, R.A. t 
PSYCHICAL “RESEARCH.” By Fasran BLAND, Illustrated by Mrs. ALLINGHAM. 
EVEN WITH THIS, By Watrer Besant. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier, 
THE LONE GLEN. By, E. Leynox Pret. 
ROYAL LOVE. By Cottins. Illustrated by T. GranAm, R.S.A. 
ESME VON LINDENHEIM. By the Aurion of “Miss MoLLy.” Illustrated by 
Marcus A.R.A. and Binker Fosrer. 


NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
MUCH DARKERDAYS. By A. Huce Loneway 


Author of “Scrawled Black” &. Fep. 8vo. price 1s. sewed. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
The BLACK POODLE, and other Tales. 


By F. Axstry, Author of “ Vice Verea.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier 
aud Initial Letters by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VERA” &c. 
The MARITIME ALPS and their SEA- 


BOARD. By the Author of “ Véra,” “ Blue Roses,” &c, With 14 Full-page 
Illustrations and 15 Woodcuts in the text. 8vo. 21s. 


ABOVE the SNOW LINE: Mountaineering 


Sketches between 1870 and 1889. By Ciivrox Dent, Vice-President of the 
Alpine Club. With Two Engraviogs by Edward Whymper and an Illustration 
by Percy Macquoid. Crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d, 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Juttan 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 


“Mr. Sturgis writes with incomparable neatness and dexterity, each phrase being 
turned and polished like a piece of mosaic, and he manages most skilfully to im- 
yen that he has watched humanity keenly and considered 

acutely.”— World, ‘ 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


in England, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By STEPHEN 
DowsBLL, Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. 4 vols. 8vo. £2 $s. 


CUSTOM and MYTH : i 
an Studies of Early U sage 


and Belief. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton 
8vo. with 15 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. 


FREDERICK James Luoyp, P.C.S, Lecturer on Agriculture, King’s 
London, 8vo, 12s, 

*,* This work is mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at King’s. 
College, London, in which an attempt was made to explain, with as little use 
of technical language as possible, the scientific principles which regulate the 
modern practice of agriculture. 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, illus- 
trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir Atexaypen Grant, Bart. D.C.L, 
LL.D. Principal and Vice-Chancellor in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition, Révised, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Dante, 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 2 vols. Svo. 36s, 


ACROSS the PAMPAS and the ANDES. 


By CrawrorD, M.A. &c. With a Map and 9 Illustrations by F. W. 
and E. Whymper. Crown 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 

“ Almost as exciting as a novelette by Jules Verne.” —Daily News, 

“ His experiences were often exciting and dangerozs, and his story never flags.” 


Contemporary Review. 
** A capital volume of description and travel.” —Globe. 
“Whole pages of description and incident which would not disgrace the pen of 
Mayne Reid.” —Daily Telegraph, 


IN the TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. By 


Eopeat Crappocs. Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
Covrents : Drifting Down Lost Creek—A-Playin’ of Old Sledge at the 
Settlemint.—The Star in the Valley—Electioneerin’ on Big Ingan Mount- 
ing—The Romance of Sunrise Rock—The Dancin’ Party at Harrison's, 
Cove—Over on the T’other Mounting—The “ Harnt” that walks Chilhowee. 
“This is a collection of eight exceedingly well-told episodes of life and manners. 
of the Tennessee mountain-folk, bright with local colouring, and vivid with 
dramatic interest.” —Academy. 


A SALAD of STRAY LEAVES. By Gzorcr 


Harse, Author of “ Sir Guy de Guy” &c. With a Frontispiece by the late 
Hablot K. Browne. Crown price 7s, 64. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 


The Saturday Review. 


[ November 22, 1884. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO!S PUBLICATIONS. 


On the Ist of Sete. 1885, will be be published 
VOLUME I. (ABBADIE-ANWE) 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes = be issued at intervals of Three Months; and it is confidently expected 
that the work will be completed in about Fifty Volumes. 


The Price of Each Volume will be 12s, 64. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 


. DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for more than 
| half a century, been generally felt. Every reader has recognized the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal 
Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase of the results of historical 
in 


quiry. Some division of Jabour seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should have its own Biographical Dictionary. 
The German and Belgian Dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such work abroad ; and it is intended to provide a Dictionary 


for our own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Ready this day, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. By Rosert Brownine. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD’S “GOD AND THE BIBLE” 
Ready this day, Popular Edition, Abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to “ Literature and Dogma.” By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THE GIANT'S ROBE. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice 
Versi” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Caartrs J. B. WrrttaMs, 
M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to H.M, the Queen. 8vo. with Portrait 
of the Author, and Original Sketches, 16s, 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from the 
Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Peujerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 
1871, to which are added Fourteen Original Letters from J. 8. Mill, never 
Edited by Honace N. Pym. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 

ce 78, 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. LEpitomized from 
“ The Merv Oasis.” By Epuunp O'Donovan, Special Correspondent of the 
Daily News. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, és. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jonn Marsnatt, F.RS., 
F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lect wer 
on ‘Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington; 
Professor a Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 wo. 
Drawings on Wocd by J. 8. Cuthtert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co. 
Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Tilustrated Edition of the “‘Gamekeeper at Home.” Large crown 8vo. 103, 6d. 

THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of Natural 
Histery, Rural Life, and Poaching. With 41 Illustrations especially drawn 
for the work by Charles Whymper. 


THE STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By Grorcs Heyry Lewes. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; tree-calf, 12s. 6d, 


THE LIFE of GOETHE. By Grorcz Henry Lewes. Third 
Edition, Revised according to the latest documents. 8vo. with Portrait, 163. 


SHAKSPEARE COMMENTARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gervixvs, 
Professor at Heidelburg. Translated, under the Author’s Superintendence, by 
F. E. Burnerr. With a Preface by F. J, FurNIVALL, Esq. New Edition, 
revised, Svo. 14s. 

LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 
BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols. each containing § Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, each 5s. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. fep,. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 

MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uniform Edition, 
7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations, bound in cloth, each 3s, 6d. Sets of 
7 vols. bound in half-morocco, £2 10s. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s, 6d. 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 7 vols. fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each 
price 23. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR } HELPS’ WORKS. New Edition, 3 vols. crown 


8vo. each 7s, 


MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. Uniform Edition of Miss 
Thackeray's Works. Each vol. illustrated with a Vignette title-page, drawn 
a Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. 9% vols. large crown Svo. 


ROMOLA. By Exzor. With Illustrations b 
Frederic K. Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. 2 vols. impe' 
The number of Copies printed is limited to 1,000, each copy being corde | 
The mode of pub! ado) is that of t Sabscription through Book ksellers, 
ee eng ee ‘erms of Subscription may be obtained from any 


WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. 10 vols. . reyel Ove oom, | Edited, 
with a peeqeetiet Essay, by ony STEPHEN, William 
Small. The first volume also contains Hogarth’s Portrait of ped Fielding. 
The Edition is limited to 1,000 Cupies for sale in Europe, and 250 Copies for 
sale in the United States ‘of America. The Work can be obtained only by 
Subscription through Booksellers, who will furnish Information respecting 


Terms, &c, 


“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpepce.” 
fot 
“ The ‘ Cornhill’ is the most interesting of the English magazines.”—Vanity Fi 
On November 26, New Series, No. XVIII. 6d. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS : 
THE PRINCESS TORHANYI. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS. 
GUY, NEP, TROS, AND OTHERS. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes, 
FOOD AND FEEDING. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By James Payy. 
Ally. Chapter 24. Managers. Chapter 25. Two D tinguished V sitors, 
Chapter 26. Two Actresses, Illustrated by Harry Semios 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. Edited 
First Series, Svo, 14s. ; Second Series, 8vo. with 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK, Designed by H.R.H. the Princess 
Beatrice. Printed in Colours on hand-made paper, and Ilastrated by 15 
Full-page Water-Colour Drawings reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography. Second Edition, 4vo. 42s. 

NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. By the late 


Frank Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


EGYPT. By Rearvatp Srvarr Poorer. Crown 
vo. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
or First Series, crown Svo. 3s. 6d.; Sccond Series, crown 8vo. 
pr 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S “SELECTIONS,” 
A SELECTION from the PUETRY of ELIZABETH 
ae ae First Series, crown 8vo. 33. 6d.; Second Series, 


AURORA LEIGH. By Barrerr Brownrna. 
Eighteenth Euition, crown Svo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 83. 6d. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


NEW “STANDARD” EDITION. To be completed in 26 vols, 
large Svo. each 10s, 6d. This edition will contain some of Mr. Thackeray’s 
Writings not before collected, with many additional illastrations. Fourteen 
Volumes have already been ‘issued, and a Volume will be published on the 
1st of each succeeding month until ‘the conclusion of the series, 


THE EDITION DE LUXE. Comele ete in 24 vols., imperial 
8vo, containing 248 Steel Engravings, 1,473 Wood Ragrevingsend. 88 Coloured 
Illustrations, The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed on real — 
paper and mounted, The number of copies printed is limited to 1,000, cach 
copy being numbered. The work can doy ~a only from Booksellers, who 
will furnish information regarding Terms, &c. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. With Illustrations by the Author, 
Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker, 22 vols. large crown v0. handsomely 
* bound in cloth, £8 5s. ; half russia, marbled redges, £19 13, 12s. The volumes ae 
sold separately, cloth, each 7s, 6d.; boards, each 63. 6d. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. Complete i in 12 vols. crown 8+. 
With Frontispiece to each volume, each 5s. This edition may be had in sets 
of 12 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, giit top, £3 ; half morocco, £5 5s. 

CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In 24 vols. crown 
8vo. each 3s. 6d. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of 
the former editions, and ye new Illustrations by Eminent Artists. This 
edition + oe altogether 1,626 Illustrations, Sets in cloth, £4 4s.; half 
morocco, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


by SPOTTISWUODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCK, 
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